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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

I have just begun reading a newly published book, 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM . . . from 1776 until Today, 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. Reuther’s face flashed on the TV 
screen as I was reading Chapter II, which deals with 
classical political economy, the Utopian socialists and the 
struggles of the workers at the beginning of the 19th 
century. I thought I was reading about today’s conditions 
in the factory and about social types like Reuther who, in 
this interview with Mike Wallace, did the same hatchet 
job on Marxism as he is doing on the workers themselves. 

I wish every worker in this country could read this 
book. I think they would get a complete understanding of 
the labor leaders of today, of the liberals, intellectuals and 
present-day socialists, and especially of labor bureaucrats 
of the type of Walter Reuther. 

Here is the reason why the study of Karl Marx’s 
relation to classical political economy is, to me, not an 
abstract one: The classical theory had made a great dis- 
covery when it proclaimed that the wealth of nations was 
not something outside of man, like precious metals, land, 
or foreign trade, but in man’s activity itself; that his labor 
was the source of all value. But the question it could not 
answer was: How does it happen that the laborer, who 
is the source of all this wealth, gets poorer and poorer the 
more wealth s he produces? 

Many workers in my shop tocjay are asking that same 
question. They say that Reuther is doing all he can to 
make the workers produce more profits, but he is doing 
nothing to change the conditions in the factory. 

IT’S A CONSTANT STRUGGLE 

That was the trouble with classical political economy— 
its theoreticians never went inside the factory. The trouble 
with Adam Smith’s and David Ricardo’s thinking was 
that they looked at labor as a thing. They did not see the 
laborer as a person. Is there any difference in the labor 
leaders now? 

The new element Marx introduced into political 
economy was the distinction between labor and the laborer. 
He showed that the wage had nothing to do with what the 
worker really produced. Of all the commodities the capi- 
talist bought, labor- was the only living one, and the 
laborer was made to work hard and produce not only his 
wages but the profits of the boss and, I might add for 
Reuther’s benefit, that includes the pay of the union big 
brass as well as that of the stockholders. 

In any case, while the wage is agreed upon when he 
gets hired, the worker is paid after his hours of labor in 
the factory and the daily pay is for that ability to produce, 
not for the actual products he is forced t° produce. 

Today, and in 1937 — even as in 1776, and 1821 (the 
period of the flourishing of political economy — the condi- 
tions of work are not something temporary. The workers 
who came to the factory realized that and got together 
against the capitalists in order 1) to better their working 
conditions, and 2) to shorten their working hours. 

TRANSFORMATION INTO OPPOSITE 

Every worker today goes through the same conflicts 
and contradictions — which is just another way of saying 
the class struggle— in his daily life in the factory and in 
strikes, that the first factory workers went through. That 
is why this book struck me so. The class struggle that 
shook political economy to its roots in the early 19th 
century is forcing the labor bureaucracy of today to join 
management in disciplining the worker. 

Marx said that with the end of economics as a science 
H became transformed into its opposite, and he called the 
economists who followed Ricardo “hired prize-fighters in 
the interests of the bourgeoisie.” I have seen nothing that 
more correctly applies to the labor bureaucracy of todays 
than this statement Marx made 100 years ago. 

Indeed in any shop you come into that’s what the 
workers say about Reuther. It is this transformation of a 
labor leader ihto his opposite that struck me so in reading 
the book because it so applies to the labor bureaucracy 
today. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Reuther Turns Against Jobless Workers, 
Scuttles Short Week for 'Profit-Shuring' 

This is the first time in the history of the UAW that they have called a convention 
(April, 1957), and then held back on their d emands and called a special convention the 
following year (Jan. 1958). At one time t he union held a convention every year. 
Reuther viciously opposed this, saying it w as a waste of money and time. Now he had 
two conventions in one year. 

He called this “special” 
one, just held at the end of 
January, because at Atlantic 
City, last spring, there were 
many opposition delegates, 
and he didn’t want the dele- 
gates and the workers and 
the American people as a 
whole to see how great the 
opposition would be against 
his plan. He took the 8 
months to buy off, crush 
and demoralize the opposi- 
tion to the point where, 
when he called his special 
convention, it would appear 
that all the delegates were 
for his “plans.” It wasn’t 
whether he would have car- 
ried or lost then. The aver- 
age worker knows that this 
bureaucracy would have ar- 
ranged it so that they would 
win. But Reuther likes to 
play on public opinion. He 
wants the public to think 
that what he is doing is 
something great for the 
workers and what the work- 
ers want him to do. 

MILLIONS LAID-OFF 

Just as the “annual wage” 
left the unemployed on the 
outside and enable Reuther 
to skirt around Automation, 
so this “sharing the profits” 
is a stab in the back to the 
millions now laid-off. It 
would appear that Reuther’s 
main concern, as each of his 
plans takes shape, is to stay 
as far away from the unem- 
ployed as possible. 

One of the delegates to the 
special UAW convention put 
it this way, “I know the 
people in this convention are 
not unemployed and are not 
speaking for the unem- 
ployed. He is speaking for a 
small group who are work- 



HE DOES IT AGAIN 


ing and say the hell with 
the unemployed.” He said it 
was the same old story: “The 
rich get richer and the poor 
get poorer.” 

MONEY & MILITANCY 

In the early days we went 
on strike and didn’t think 
of looking to the Union for 
money. But now everything 
revolves around money. The 
whole deal is money. That is 
why Reuther is using, and 
hollering about, “share the 
profits.” He tries to force 
workers to think along these 
lines. Every year he shows 
us statistics where the com- 
panies come out with higher 
profits, saying if some of 
this would go to us things 
like living conditions and 
security would be all right. 

It might be true that these 
are some of the things work- 
ers are looking and hoping 
for, but in the past 6 or 7 
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years all of Reuther’s pro- 
posals and workers’ hopes 
for security have been 
turned against them by the 
very union leaders who have 
now come out with these 
new utopian proposals. 

The last strike at Chrysler 
lasted something like 128 
days, and many workers 
didn’t get a damn nickel 
from the strike fund, 
REUTHER, A MASTER OF 
SUBSTITUTION 

The annual wage was pro- 
posed in such a manner that 
no worker would be against 
it. After it was put into ef- 
fect, and became “supple- 
m e n t a r y unemployment 
benefits,” every worker 
knew it didn’t mean a thing. 
The only people who will 
say it means anything are 
the Union leaders. 

I was amazed to find out 
that a skilled worker, who 
hadn’t been laid off since the 
“annual wage” went into ef- 
fect* was stunned when he 
heard what workers have to 
go through to obtain the lit- 
tle they: get from it, such as 
having so many credit hours. 

It boils down to this: 
workers with one to 5 years’ 
seniority do not have enough 
credit hours to get any 
money. Workers with en- 
ough credit have to wait 3 
to 6 weeks after they get 
their first compensation 
check. Besides, when you get 
your compensation check 
you have to carry it to the 
“annual wage” office to 
show them before you cash 
it. Otherwise you can’t re- 
ceive anything from the “an- 
nual wage.” Then, they give 
you from $8 to $18, according 
to your dependents. So far, 

I don’t know of anyone 
whose “annual wage” 
run over 4 or 5 checks. 

. {Continued on Page 8) 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE isp 


UMW District Union Official Creates Confusion, 
Upsets Job Seniority 'in Mine Lay-Offs 


PURSGLOVE, W. Va. — 
Three months before the lay- ! 
off hit Consol’s No. 15 minej 
in Pursglove, aseniorityj 
panel was drawn up between j 
the mine management and 
mine committee. This, panel , 
was posted, indicating the 
time and classification of 
each man in the mine. Where 
men found errors in the in- 
formation, the panel was cor- 
rected. This Was before there 
was any thought of a lay-off 
at the mine, though many 
knew that it was just a mat- 
ter of time. 

DOWN THE LINE 
When the lay-off hit, the 
mine management and mine 
committee went over , the 
lists. They went down the 
line of the men in each clas- 
sification, keeping those men 
who had the most time at 
the mine in each classifica- 
' tion. The lay-off was posted. 

There were bound to be 
protests. Men were suddenly j 
remembering that they had 
started to work earlier than 
the time indicated on the 
panel, or were working in 
other classifications. 

PRIOR PRACTICE 

At the time of the lay-off, 
there were dozens of men 
who were not actually work- 
ing in their classified jobs. 
There was nothing unusual 
in this, for there was a long 
standing agreement between 


'There Might Be War' 


the men and the company 
that if mine management re- 
quired a man to leave his 
classified job to work at- 
something else, and the man 
agreed .that he would in no 
way jeopardize his classi- 
fication. 

Many would, and could 
have refused a change if they 
thought it would affect their 
classification. The work they 
did outside of their classi- 
fication might last for a few 
days, or weeks or months. 
But always with the assur- 
ance that they had their 
rights to their accepted clas- 
sification. At times there was 
a mutual agreement to a 
change of classification, but 
there was official notifica- 
tion of the change. 
DISTRICT HAS NEW 
FORMULA 

With the lay-off and the 
grievances that arose, the 
District Vice-President came 
down to “help” in the cases 
that were presented. In the 
course of these cases, the 
District came up with the 
formula that a man is to be 
laid off according to the clas- 
sification of the job that he 
was doing at the time of the 
lay-off. There was no spe- 
cific time involved, but he 
said that as an average fig- 
ure, the job a‘ man was doing 
for the past 3 months was a 


man’s classification, regard- 
less of what he might have 
thought his classification to 
be. 

There was, he informed 
the men, nothing that should 
seem strange to them. There 
had been an umpire’s deci- 
sion several months ago re- 
lating to a seniority case 
that had come up in another 
mine and he had ruled ac- 
cording to this formula. 

Now it may hpve been that 
there was such a decision. 
But this information, 
information which complete- 
ly changed what the men 
had been told before, both 
by mine-management and 
their local union officers, 
was not sent to the local 
unions to inform their mem- 
bership. Mine management 
agreed to the new formula- 
tion. 

CHAOS & CONFUSION 

This unexpected bolt from 
the blue changed everything. 
Men who thought they had 
had no case, suddenly found 
that they had one; some who 
thought they did, didn’t. The 
result was complete chaos 
and confusion. 

A revised listing was put 
up. Men who had had jobs 
now did not; men who did 
not, did. Another round of 
cases is coming up. The lay- 
off is far from being settled. 


COAL CUTS 300,000 MEN IN 1 YEARS, 
ONLY 150,000 MINERS STILL WORKING 


SCOTT’S RUN, W. Va. — 
My buddy and I were wait- 
ing for the man-trap to pick 
us up. He had learned that 
he was one of the men to be 
laid off at the mine the next 
Week. He has 5 children and 
was quite concerned about 
what was going to happen. 
He had been a miner all of 
his life. It was all he knew, 
and he was in his 50’s. 

We were talking about the 
situation and wondering 
what was happening in the 
world. Why it was that a 
man couldn’t work to make 
enough to provide the neces- 
sities for himself and his 
family. We both agreed that 
something was very much 
wrong with such a set-up, 
and that something would 
have to be done about it. 

“You k n o w,” he said, 
“there just might be another 
war. We’ve had them before, 
and it sure looks like we’re 
going to have another one 
the way things are going 
now.” 

“Well, even if there is an- 
other war, it sure won’t help 
us,” I said. “I don’t think a 
man can be- in his right mind 
to think about wars being a 
way out of this "-rat-race 
we’re in now. With A-bombs, 
H-bombs, Cobalt bombs and 
the stuff that there is to kill 
people, there’d be nothing 
left. Even if they do step up 
the missile program now, 
who will that help? A few 
technicians. It sure isn’t go- 
ing to give work to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of men 
out of work right now.” 

“Oh no,” he said. “I don’t 
mean that kind of war. I 
- know that never helped the 
working man. I mean labor 
and capital.” 


MORGANTOWN, W.Va. 
— It has been estimated 
that 1,800 miners have 
been laid off by Consol in 
this area within the last 3 
months. The pattern is the 
same wherever they lay- 
offs hit. The midnight pro- 
duction crews are laid off 
and production is limited 
to the day and afternoon 
shifts. All maintenance 
work is done on the mid- 
night shift. 

UNJUST SENIORITY 

- With each lay-off, the men 
become more angry and frus- 
trated because the ‘seniority’ 
provisions in the union con- 
tract are seniority based on 
classification. As a result, 
men with many years in the 
mine are laid-off, whereas 
many with a few years or 
months service are retained. 

Though the - men have 
fought and struck for, the 
principle that “The last man 
hired be the first man laid 
off,” their pleas have fallen 
on deaf ears. 

LEWIS’ FIGURE 
BEING REACHED 

John L. Lewis once ex- 
pressed the sentiment that 
he’d rather have a union 
of ^J.00,000 satisfied men 
than have a union of 1,000,- 
000 dissatisfied men. The 
UMW, 7 years ago, num- 
bered some 450,000 men. It 
is questionable if there are 
150,000 miners left. Lewis 
is rapidly seeing his figure 
reached. But the men who 
remain working are far 
from being satisfied. 

NEW FORCES & 
PASSIONS 

The increasing automation 
of the mining industry— with 
the untold suffering forced 


upon the familes of the laid- 
off men and the increasing, 
physically exhausting speed- 
up of those who are kept 
working — is creating new 
forces and passions which 
even now are beginning to 
erupt in isolated explosive 
actions. 

Lewis links automation 
with “progress.” The men 
link it with inhumanity of 
men toward man. These 
men, and hundreds of thou- 
sands more in other indus- 
tries facing similar situa- 
tions, are being forced to 
realize that to be able to 
have even the barest neces- 
sities requires a complete re- 
organization of society which 
only they can accomplish. 

Their concrete circum- 
stances require them criti- 
cally to judge the values of 
the existing /economic sys- 
tem. The conclusions that 
are being forced upon them 
indicate that they have a 
much more profound grasp 
of the issues involved than 
do the “economists,” these 
bumbling men of “learning 
and “wisdom” who are try- 
ing so desperately to main- 
tain the present relationships 
between labor and capital. 

Say what they will, the 
inescapable fact to the laid-* 
off men is that their labor 
is no longer needed by those 
who control the capital. Yet 
they must labor if their 
families are to survive. They 
are moving toward a society 
and civilization in which 
their labor is based on hu- 
man values, and not on the 
dead values of capital which 
one year requires their labor 
only to throw them out of 
work the next. 


January 31, (958 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

TODAY'S LABOR LEADERS LACK VISION 


The struggle of the Civil 
War was handled great by 
Marx. In reading MARXISM 
AND FEEDOM, I was sur- 
prised and stunned, when I 
read Chapter V on “The Im- 
pact of the Civil War on the 
Structure of CAPITAL,” and 
learned that the uprising of 
the slaves, following the 
death of John Brown, was 
also the period of the up- 
rising of the serfs in Russia, 
the Polish insurrection, the 
strikes in France and the 
mass demonstrations i n 
England which culminated 
in the creation of the Inter- 
national Working Men’s 
Association. This gave me a 
feeling to understand better 
our Civil War as the first 
modern war which cost the 
lives of a million men. 

The cost in lives was so 
frightful and the duration so 
long becauseAbraham 
Lincoln sought to confine the 
conflict as “a white man’s 
war, though slavery was at 
the root, and the creative 
energies of the runaway 
slaves the vital force.” 

I have heard many dis- 
cussions about the “First In- 
ternational, the Second In- 
ternational and the Third In- 
ternational.” But I had no 
idea of how they came about 
until I read this chapter and 
saw that it was through the 
revolts of the working 
people of Europe, and the 
Civil War, that the Interna- 
tional Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation, which became 
known as the First Interna- 
tional, was born. 

FIRST-RATE 
SECOND-RATE MAN 

I got new ideas about 
Lincoln and his struggle to 
conciliate the so-called mod- 
erate border slave states. 
This put me in a position to 
see why he neither wanted 
to free the slaves nor allow 
them to participate in the 
war as soldiers. I liked 
especially yvhat Marx wrote 
to Engels: “All Lincoln’s acts 
appear like the mean petti- 
fogging conditions which one 
lawyer put? to his opposing 
lawyer. But this does not 
alter their historic content. 
The events over there are a 
world upheaval.” 

Another thing that impres- 
sed me was what Wendell 
Phillips wrote: “I know 
Lincoln. I have taken his 
measure in Washington. He 
is a first-rate second-rate 
man.” 

I feel Marx was right 
when he said that several 
regiments of Negro soldiers 
in the Northern armies, at 
the beginning of the Civil 
War, would have changed 
the whole situation, and 
shortened the war, and saved 
many lives. That is clear 
from the slave uprisings led 
by such men as Nat Turner 
and Denmark Vessey and 
work by such great women 
leaders as Sojourned Truth 
and Harriet Tubman. 

j 


THE SHORTER WORKDAY 

Another thing that I was 
surprised to learn was that 
the Working Men’s Associa- 
tion was the first to ask for 
the 8-hour day, and that it 
was also asked for' in this 
country that far back. This 
was nearly 100 years ago. 
Yet here it is, today, all the 
labor leaders like John L. 
Lewis, McDonald, and Wal- 
ter Reuther are afraid to 
fight for a shorter workday. 
The problem is not so differ- 
ent now because, again it 
concerns the South and its 
cheap labor; 

That is why I would like 
to end by quoting Marx: “In 
the United States of North 
America every independent 
movement of the workers 
was paralyzed so long as 
slavery disfigured a part of 
the Republic. Labor cannot 
emancipate itself in the 
white skin where in the 
black it is branded.” 

BLIND TO THE SOUTH 

There may be no slavery 
down South now but there is 
enough discrimination that it 
still holds true. But there is 
no labor leader of today who 
has the vision of the labor 
leaders in America then who 
joined with the First Inter- 
national and, in their own 
congress at Baltimore, on 
August 16, 1866, declared: 
“The first and great neces- 
sity of the present, to free 
the labor of their country 
from capitalistic slavery is 
the passing of a law by 
which 8-hours shall be the 
normal working day in all 
states of the American union. 
We are resolved to put forth 
all * strength until this glor- 
ious result is attained.” 

Why is organized labor so 
blind to the South now? ' 


INDIANS DEFEAT KICK 

The L u m b e e Indians of 
North Carolina have given 
the Kowardly Ku Klux 
Klan a lesson that they shall 
not soon forget. 

The Klansmen came into, 
the predominantly Indian 
community near Max ton, 
North Carolina, to intimidate 
the people and to burn their 
crosses. Led by a self ap- 
pointed “Rev.” Cole, noted 
chiefly for his police record 
of shady deals and drunken- 
ness, the Klansmen were 
surrounded by Shotgun 
brandishing Lumbee Indians, 
who, through a show of 
peaceful armed force, drove 
them out of town. 

Although hundreds of 
shots were fired, no one was 
hurt. The Indians put on a 
magnificent display of force- 
ful determination to rid 
themselves of the filthy Klan 
scum. It was worthy of their 
tradition as peace loving in- 
dustrious serious people, 
willing and able to take care 
of their own problems in 
their own way. 

The Lumbees are a part 
of the Cherokees, who de- 
veloped the only written 
Indian language and whose 
peaceful history in the South 
has been well known for 
years. 
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Chrysler Lay-Offs Bring Speedup, Pay Cut 


LOS ANGELES — Since 
the lay-off at Chrysler, 
there’s been a general speed- 
up. Practically everyone 
working on the line has had 
an increase in work load and 
the whole plant is working 
in the hole. The men are 
saying that since the lay-off 
they are working harder 
than they’ve ever worked 

It’s a very peculiar situa- 
tion when all the men who 
are 1 being laid-off felt good 
about it. Even though they 
don’t have a job, they have 
an income. They felt that all 
that was left was a 3- or 4- 
day work week, and a nice 
big speed-up. It goes to show 
you what hard work’ll do 
for you: A man can put in 
20 or 30 hours of hard labor 
and still not draw a living 
wage. 

NO RELIEF MEN 

Since the lay-off we 
haven’t had any relief men 
because there’s too much to 
do on one job. It’s too hard 
for one man to learn all the 
jobs, so they just shut the 
line down for relief. But no 
one knows when the line is 
going down, so when it does 
go down people get their re- 
lief late and they usually 
start the line 2 or 3 minutes 
early. 

IN THE HOLE 

The workmanship is so 
poor, and everyone is so far 
in the hole, that the repair- 
men work overtime every 
shift in order that the next 
shift can at least start out 
of the hole. In fact, everyone 


is so over-burdened with 
work that it’s impossible tor 
the repairman to catch all 
the incomplete operations 
They even have the superin- 
tendents working on the end 
of the line as repairmen, and 
still they can’t do all the 
work. 

People want to be laid off 
because they feel sooner or 


later there’ll be a strike and 
it’s better to draw unem- 
ployment than strike bene- 
fit which is $12. 

It seems to be the policy 
of the company to work peo- 
ple as hard as they can 
either to force a strike or to 
get as many as they can to 
quit. 

— Chrysler Worker 


DEFECTIVE AUTOS ROLL OFF ASSEMBLY LINES 
AS GENERAL MOTORS SPEED-UP INCREASES 


LOS ANGELES— When a 
dealer up in San Francisco 
refused to accept some 1958 
Pontiacs because of poor 
quality, the company sent 
the head of the Inspection 
Department Up there to see 
what was wrong. He actu- 
ally pulled the cars apart 
seeking out faults and then 
returned to the Los Angeles 
assembly plant to purge 
those responsible for the de- 
fects. 

SPEED-UP & purge; 

Two foremen and a super- 
intendent were immediately 
fired. At least one of these 
was caught illegally using an 
inspector’s punch to okay de- 
fective cars because that was 
the only way he could keep 
up with production. 

Several inspectors were 
disciplined. One inspector, 
with nearly 30 years of ser- 
vice with General Motors, 
was given a disciplinary lay- 
off of 2% days. It seems that 
the company holds him re- 
sponsible for a 100 per cent 
check on each car that comes 
down the line. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IS NOT TAX DEDUCTIBLE 


A tool and die maker from 
Ohio filed his 1954 tax re- 
turns on the basis that his 
wage losses due to unem- 
ployment are tax deducti- 
ble, just as a businessman 
can deduct any business 
losses. This worker, William 
M. Bostick, of Maple Heights, 
Ohio, claimed that in 1954 
he had 1920 hours of labor 
for sale but only sold 986 of 
these hours. Thus, he re- 
ported he lost about $4000 
and entered a deduction for 
this amount. Since his tax- 
able earnings were less than 
this amount he calculated 
that he owed no tax. The 
U.S. Tax Court, however, 
said that this argument “has 
no support under the law.” 

TRIED ONCE BEFORE 

The same worker previ- 
ously had carried a case to 
the tax courts on the basis 
that the difference between 
what he believed his labor 
to be worth and his actual 
pay constituted “deductible 
losses.” He calculated, there- 
fore, that he could enter a 
$93,000 loss on his 1951 tax 
return. The Tax Court didn’t 


see eye to eye with him on 
that case, either. 

DOUBLE TAX STANDARD 

The situation is funny only 
in appearance. There is a 
double standard in the tax 
system, one for workers who 
sell their only commodity, 
labor power, and a second 
standard for businessmen 
who sell every other com- 
modity except that one. 

The fact is that when the 
worker takes his peculiar 
commodity, labor power, in- 
to the market place he is 
actually selling the hunu® 
being himself into a modern 
8-hour-a-day form of slavery 
which places him on the 
bottom rung of the social 
ladder in our society. 

The Internal Revenue 
Dept, may feel that it is 
doing a great thing for the 
“lowly” worker when it al- 
lows him a miserable allow- 
ance of $600 for personal 
depreciation, while it is a 
matter of “natural right” 
that the businessman should 
be provided with all kinds 
of extra deductions and 
loopholes. 

—Machinist, Los Angeles 
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He has to check the out- 
put of the crews of 6 fore- 
men, this means that he pro- 
bably has to examine about 
1,000 spot welds on each car 
while the line is moving at 
better than 40 cars per hour. 
This is an absolute physical 
impossibility, which is of no 
concern to the company. 

As a matter of fact, the 
company is always trying to 
get around that basic law of 
nature which states that 
quality in the product is im- 
possible when workers are 
speed-up to the point where 
they don’t give a darn about 
anything but the quitting 
whistle. 

— General Motors Worker 


Unemployed Lines 
in Los Angeles 

LOS ANGELES. — It’s 
hard to believe if you’ve 
been working steady all 
the time, but there is real 
unemplo yment in Los 
Angeles right now. Every 
day, for the last month, 
hundreds of men have 
been lining up in front of 
the employment office at 
the General Motors assem- 
bly plant in South Gate. 
Most of them are evident- 
ly laid-off aircraft work- 
ers. 

GETTING DESPERATE 

They must be getting 
pretty desperate because 
some of them sleep in 
their cars all night in 
order to be first in line in 
the morning. You wonder 
where they all come from 
because the line exists 
morning and night and 
rarely seems to dwindle. 

One sure proof that 
these men are desperate 
is the fact that once hired 
they do not quit. In past 
years, when jobs were to 
be had elsewhere, most of 
the new hires would quit 
in short order when Faced 
with the assembly line. 
Now they sweat it out. 

The first reaction of the 
men inside the plant to 
the lines of unemployed 
outside was to be thank- 
ful for the existence of the 
union. Everywhere the 
men were saying: the 
company would sure like 
to get rid of the old timers 
and replace them with 
hires who could be speed- 
ed up more. 

— Auto Worker 
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The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

I am turning my column over to a young rubber worker who 
tells 'of his experiences on first entering a factory and facing 
the contradiction of the division between mental and manual 
labor in modern society. — A. T. 

<$— • r 

[ were all glad for a little re- 


YOUNG WORKER’S 
FIRST JOB 

I had been looking for a 
job in Detroit for 6 months 
before getting one. In the Air 
Force they told me I’d have 
no trouble getting a job and 
that I’d probably get special 
breaks for serving during the 
Korean War. 

Month after month I stood 
in lines with applications, 
and they kept saying, “No!” 
They didn’t seem to have 
any standards, they just said 
“No!" I told them I had been 
in service for 4 years. How 
was I supposed to get the 
kind of experience they 
wanted? They kept saying 
“No!” 

DESPERATE FOR WORK 

Once I thought I was hired 
because they sent me down- 
stairs, but somebody else got 
the job. A fellow told me he, 
could get me a job for $20, 
but even that fell through. 
You begin to get desperate 
after a while and wonder 
whether you’ll ever work 
again. You tell yourself that 
you don’t want to work any- 
how, but you see people buy- 
ing things that you need. 

At first the stores are nice 
and give you credit and say 
you don’t have to pay a 
penny until you get work, 
but in a week or 2 they come 
around and say you’ve got 
to pay or they’ll take the 
stuff back. You get the feel- 
ing that nothing belongs to 
you at all. 

WHAT KIND OF LABOR? 

When I finally got a job 
at U.S. Rubber, I felt elated, 
for a few minutes. When 
they sent me downstairs to 
process crude rubber the old 
indignant feeling came back, 
every bit of it. Worse, be- 
cause the work was so awful, 
and I knew they had put me 
down there because I am 
colored. 

That heightened the sense 
of having nothing to do with 
the product at all, I mean I 
wasn’t really making any- 
thing though I worked hard. 
I was doing it just for the 
money. There was no sense 
of doing anything good, of 
having a purpose there. I 
didn’t feel a part of anything 
worthwhile, not even a part 
of the labor force at first. I 
couldn’t pay attention to 
anything but work. 

INDIGNATION AND 
WILDCATS 

I felt a little better when I 
started making friends and 
found out that the other 
young fellows had the same 
antagonistic attitude, the 
same indignation that I did. 
We were in the same boat, 
glad to be making some 
money, enough to live on at 
least, but sore at the work 
and especially sore at being 
downstairs just because we 
were colored. That grows on 
you and eats away at you. 

There were wildcats all 
the time then. I don’t know 
how they got started. There 
were so many rumors. Any- 
thing could send us out. We 


spite. It got so that I never 
knew whether to take my 
lunch. When I got to the 
gate, if I heard anybody so 
much as whisper anything 
about a strike, I wouldn’t go 
in because I was afraid they 
might put me to work. 

The company tried to ' 
crack down by giving every- 
body 3 days off whether they 
were in the strike or not. I 
found out that if you squawk 
you’re liable to lose your 
job. 

Before 1 went into the 
factory I used to think that 
capital and labor could get 
along together. I thought 
they could work out ways to 
solve their problems without 
hurting each other. 

Now I know that the com- 
pany doesn’t give a damn 
about us. We send in griev- 
ance after grievance and 
they do nothing. They’re fig- 
uring out the quickest and 
cheapest way to get out pro- 
duction. They’re not going to 
slow it down, that’s for sure. 
The company wants us to 
feel sorry about their prob- 
lems, but I -don’t want to 
know anything about their 
problems. I have my own. 

WHAT KIND DF LIFE? 

I want to have some fun in 
life. I never take overtime 
unless they make me. They 
try to make us so they won’t 
have to hire any of those 
fellows walking the streets 
for months. I don’t want any 
overtime. Rather than work 
on the weekend for a few 
dollars I like to have a little 
fun with my wife and baby 
and friends — go out for a 
movie or a hamburger. 

The old timers say I’m lazy 
and that I’d better work 
extra for my family and my 
old age. They don’t seem to 
resent the hard work and 
long hours as much as the 
young workers. The old ones 
have gotten used to it. They 
work all the overtime they 
can get. They’ve fallen into 
the habit of making as much 
money as possible for the 
big expense that always sur- 
prises you. Their lives are 
nothing but work, work, 
save, save, save. What kind 
of life is that? 

But I know we aren’t free 
as long as such powerful 
forces hold us down. I don’t 
think they can forever. 
Those South Africans won’t 
stay down forever. And the 
Negroes here are moving to 
be free. Those old spirituals 
won’t help. We’ve got to find 
new songs. 

Such terrible things hap- 
pen that I can’t understand 
the preachers saying, “You 
can’t ru§h things.” How can 
they preach about every- 
thing under the sun except 
the things that need rush- 
ing? We can’t stop and cry- 
'•We’ve got to act. People 
will never be free and happy 
unless we do. 
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EDITORIALS 

PROMISES WON’T END UNEMPLOYMENT 

Five million Americans are unemployed. Not all are 
collecting unemployment insurance. A good many are on 
relief. Yet the fact that the majority are drawing unem- 
ployment insurance is suddenly played up by the Adminis- 
tration and its penny-a-liners who call themselves analysts 
as “proof” of the fact that we do not have a depression; 
that the recession we are having is “temporary”; that it’s 
the price we pay for “technological progress”; that such 
“adjustments” are “natural.” 

, It is natural all right for capitalism, for unemployment 
is its middle name. 

There was a time, directly after the war, when the 
GI’s were in no 'mood to return to the same old conditions 
of crisis and unemployment which sent them to war; and 
when the workers, who were working, were on strike in 
key industries^ Accordingly, even the Administration felt 
' it necessary to promise “full employment.” That was to 
prove that “the West” and its “free enterprise” was 
superior to Russian totalitarianism. The Employment Act 
of 1946 was passed. It made it obligatory for the govern- 
ment to step in whenever free enterprise did not result 
in “maximum employment, production and purchasing 
power,” and see that we never again need face a depression 
— and the possibility of revolution. 

Eisenhower as the Chief Executive is doing nothing to 
enforce this law of the land. On the contrary, he is telling 
labor not to ask for higher wages. What is he telling the 
unemployed?. “By summer there will be an upturn in 
business and hence in production.” He isn’t bothering to 
promise “full employment” even then for it is clear that 
with Automation full production does not mean full em- 
ployment! What should the unemployed do until the 
“upturn”? Stand ready to “sacrifice” until another war? 

Human beings are just numbers to them — numbers to 
be counted among the unemployed, or among the war dead. 

The labor bureaucracy, too, is big with words and 
small on deeds. At the moment Reuther is calling upon 
Eisenhower to call a special conference on unemployment, 
- but he himself did exactly zero at his own UAW conven- 
tion. Reuther had no answer to the UAW delegates who 
said: How will share the profit put the millions unem- 
ployed back on the production line? 

No, Reuther and the whole labor bureaucracy headed by 
Meany, are quick with statements about the bad labor 
conditions on the other side of the Iron Curtain, but they 
do nothing at all on this side. 


NEGRO HISTORY IS AMERICAN HISTORY 

None more dramatically than the Negro high school 
children in Little Rock show the road to a better world 
and expose the hollowness of “democratic” white 
supremacy. 

The new dimension which humanity has gained 
through the Negroes’ unflinching struggle for full partici- 
pation in daily life has forced acknowledgment from even 
the Administration in their struggle for world domination. 

The effort to exclude Negroes from American life, 
however is not limited to white Southern violence. For 
years, white historians and writers, North and South, have 
prostituted their pens to re-write American history so as 
to exclude Negroes — and the whites who stood with them — 
from the greatest pages of our past (See “Way of the 
World,” page 2). 

Just as today’s living history throws the lie back into 
the teeth of the white Southern propagandists, so Negro 
historians have forced an awareness upon the world that 
our true heritage has yet to be revealed. The second week 
in February will mark the 33rd annual celebration of 
Negro History Week. It was first inaugurated on Feb. 7, 
1926, by the late Dr. Carter Woodson, a recognized histor- 
ian and the founder of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. 

Prior to and during the Civil War, it was the Aboli- 
tionists, white and Negro, who devoted themselves to the 
study as a matter of life and death. More recently, it was 
W. E. B. DuBois, who wrote the only definitive history of 
the reconstruction period. Black Reconstruction. No white 
historian can match it either in scope or scholarship, nor in 
the illuminations it sheds upon our past and therefore 
upon our future. 

The truth remains that the greatest contributions to an 
understanding of American history have been made by 
those who devoted themselves, against . great odds, to 
seeking out the great contributions Negroes have made 
since the founding of this country. 
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REUTHER’S PROFIT- 
SHARING PLAN 

I knew Reuther was 
going to sell out the pro- 
duction workers and not 
fight for 30-40 (30 hours 
pay for 40 hours work.) 
The only question in my 
mind was how he was 
going to sell out. 

GM Emergency Operator 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

This profit-sharing plan 
of Reuther’s is just a 
smokescreen, they don’t 
think anything of it, it’s 
just to keep the guys from 
-the real issue. The real 
issue to us is 30-40, or 30 
hours work for 40 hours 
,pay- 

Our local, 216, sent a 
telegram to Reuther and 
all the men on the Na- 
tional Executive Board, 
reaffirming our' stand on 
30-40. 

The workers all make a 
joke out of profit-sharing. 
They say, “Work a little 
faster, when G. M. makes 
money, we will.” 

GM laid off 1,100 men 
already and there’s an- 
other lay-off coming on 
January 31. 

GM Worker, 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

General Motors will 
never open the books for 
Reuther. And if they ever 
did let him get a peek, 
there would be so many 
bookkeeping tricks that 
you couldn’t telf a thing 
anyway. 

Machinist 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Reuther is just trying 
to get them so mad that 
they won’t know whether 
they’re coming or going. 

I believe he has something 
else up his sleeve to pre- 
sent during the actual ne- 
gotiations. He won’t ask 
for the short work week, 
though, because this is not 
the time for it. 

Reuther Supporter 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

We’ll go out on strike in 
June all right— with a 
picket sign against Gen- 
eral Motors in one hand 
and a picket sign against 
Reuther in the other. 

GM Trim Shop Worker 
South Gate, Calif. 
* * * 

LEADERS & RANKS 

■ Labor Bosses are a spare 
set of parasites! The law 
is subtly — possibly with 
the help of the labor 
bosses — getting the labor 
unions under its control. 
If the union leaders can 
keep their parasitical posi- 
tions and do nothing but 
just let the law take care 
of things . . . that is ex- 
actly what they will do. 
Anybody who would be 
boss is there for' the job 


and the opportunity it 
assures him to exploit his 
fellow man ... 

... Any boss, govern- 
ment or otherwise, is a 
parasite, especially if he 
or she seeks that position. 
We must turn loose of the 
biblical saying “he would 
be chief among you, let 
him,” for that thought 
produces nothing but 
slaves . . . why fight to 
make another rich? 

E. L. 

Santa Rcsa, Calif. 

* * * 

Reuther is nothing but 
a dictator. That’s right, a 
dictator. I’ve been in this 
Union since it started and 
I have never had a chance 
to vote for him Or any 
other top officer. All we 
do is send delegates to a 
convention and they do 
what they please. 

It’s not right. We should 
have a direct vote for all 
the officials of this Union 
and a direct vote on all 
policy too. 

GM Trim Shop Worker 
South Gate* Calif. 

* * * 

WAR & PEACE 

The Sputnik gave Eisen- 
hower a stroke and Reu- 
ther cold feet. The auto 
industry says Reuther’s 
share-the-profit scheme is 
full of fish-hooks. That’s 
right, and they’re all stuck 
in us production workers. 

Why shouldn’t manage- 
ment bargain with Reu- 
ther on share-the-profits? 
That way they can both 
ignore the production man 
100% instead of the 99% 
they’re doing now; 

How is Reuther’s talk- 
ing about Sputniks and 
defense production going 
to put food in my babies’ 
mouths? 

Chrysler-Loc. 212 Member 
Detroit 

* * * 

Sputnik is being used 
by pro-communists as a 
symbol of the superiority 
of the Russian economic 
and social system. Every- 
one seems to be forgetting 
that it was the fascist 
government of Germany 
which was responsible for 
the development of the 
V-2, the first actual space 
ship prototype. 

What is important is not 
to compare the develop- 
ment of scientific tech- 
nique but to see the fact 
that in both Germany and 
Russia the conquest of 
space was only achieved 
by an intensified enslave- 
ment of the working 
peoples. 

It is plain that there are 
politicians in this country, 
both Republican and 
Democrat, who would like 
to see this pattern dupli- 
cate itself in the United 
States. No other moaning 
can be attached to the 


frenzied talk of “catching 
up with Russia” and the 
simultaneous attack on 
the union movement, the 
40 hour week and the 
standard of living of the 
workers. 

Tool Maker 
Los Angeles 
. * * * 

On the space scene — I 
wish that people would 
stop getting excited and 
realize that the real prob- 
lems are to be solved on 
this plane t — or there 
won’t be a home base to 
return to after adventures 
in space. 

Artist 
California 
* * * 

HIGH COST OF LIVING 

I received a letter from 
a friend of mine who had 
this interesting comment: 

“We learned the hard 
way that no one trusts 
you when you pay cash. 
You’re only trustworthy 
when you submit to the 
humility of paying in- 
terest for the privilege of 
being sold to. I regret to 
admit that we succumbed 
to this credit racket so 
that v we could sleep. Now 
that we are over our heads 
in debt, I sleep like a kit- 
ten (not a care in the 
world) . 

“In California, smiling 
is yery infectious. So I 
polished up my teeth real 
good for the job-hunt and 
it paid off eventually. 
They boast that this is a 
prosperous state. Let me 
tell you that almost with- 
out exception, husbands 
and wives work around 
the clock to achieve that 
“prosperous look.” It isn’t 
uncommon for breadwin- 
ners to hold down two 
full-time jobs or one full- 
time and- one half time 
job.” 

Committee Member 
West Virginia 
* * * 

I think workers are 
trapped by some of the 
things they buy, like cars. 
Buying a car blacks out 
what’s going on in the 
factory. I don’t buy a car 
because I don’t want to 
depend on the factory for 
payments. One day I 
might get real mad and 
walk out and lose my job 
and lose the car. Then 
where would I be? 

A friend of mine said 
that he’d raise a stink 
about discrimination if he 
didn’t have to make pay- 
ments on his car. Just be- 
cause he’s colored he’s 
back in the mill room. But 
he’s got to stick with the 
job because if he doesn’t 
make these payments the 
man will come for the car. 
I think I’m a little freer 
for not having one. 

Rubber Worker 
Detroit 
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_ NEGRO STRUGGLE 

In the Negro press, a 
colored woman stated 
very well the situation of 
war. In Biblical terms, she 
said, B.C. means “Before 
Christ,” and A,R. means 
“After Resurrection.” But, 
she said, the American 
people had better think in 
terms of B.S. and A.S., 
meaning, “Before Sput- 
niks,” and “After Sput- 
niks.” 

When she first listened 
ta the “beep-beep,” she 
thought the saints may go 
marching in sooner than 
anyone thinks and it may 
not be any great getting- 
up morning. 

She said if America is 
fortunate in its - explora- 
tions of outer space, and if 
they make contact with 
man on some planet and 
find that these space peo- 
ple are prejudiced against 
Negroes and have separa- 
tion of the races,' the 
Americans will rush back 
to Earth and say to the 
Negroes, “See, the Fau- 
buses, White Citizens and 
KKK’ers are right.” 

But if they discover the 
opposite, that all humans 
in outer space are accept- 
ed on an equal basis, they 
will take, their time com- 
ing back and will tell the 
American people that it 
is a top military secret, 
and shut off all informa- 
tion about it until they can 
figure Qut some way to tell 
us whether it’s a “superi- 
or,” or “inferior” world. 

Chrysler Worker 

Detroit 

* * * v 

I think Richard Wright 
put it very well when he 
said there is no such thing 
as a Negro problem — there 
is only a white problem. 

On the other hand, I no- 
ticed in his writing that 
Faulkner praises the Ne- 
groes for their endurance. 
That’s certainly an odd 
way to look at things. It’s 
no virtue to endure injus- 
tice — it’s merely a fact of 
oppression. Faulkner 
shows ho ability to deal 
with social problems — he 
is simply not socially con- 
scious. It doesn’t detract 
from him as an “artist”— 
he just doesn’t know what 
he’s writing about. 

Student 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
* * * 

95 Africans have been 
charged with high treason 
for fighting against the 
segregationist laws of 
South Africa. They are 17 
whites, 18 Indians, 58 
Africans and 2 mulattoes. 

The government has 
been taking testimony 
since Dec. 20, 1956. Any- 
thing the government dis- 
likes is broadly interpret- 
ed as “treason” or as “com- 
munist.” - Speeches, ser- 
mons or prayer meetings 
are -called “treasonable 


conduct” under the rigid 
segregationist laws set up 
by Oswald Pirov, pro-Nazi 
head of the New Order 
Group which speaks for 
the government. 

The defendants, who go 
on trial in 2 months, acted 
bravely in the dock, and 
chanted their national an- 
them, “God Bless Africa,” 
as they filed from the 
courtroom after their in- 
dictment. 

The oppressed masses, 
who were responsible for 
such courageous acts as 
the Johannesburg bus 
boycott, mass demonstra- 
tions and other acts dem- 
onstrating their contempt 
for the pro-Nazi segrega- 
tionist laws of the govern- 
ment, support the defend- 
ants, as do the African 
National Congress and the 
Indian National Congress. 
The “Suppression of Com- 
munism Act” makes it a 
crime to advocate social, 
economic or political 
change. 

— Graduate Student 
Chicago 

* * * 

NEW READER 

WANTS COMMENTS 

The unique features (in 
News & Letters) are “A 
Doctor Speaks” and let- 
ters from production 
workers (or their wives 
and children). Any of 
these deserve all the space 
they ask for. The only 
other consistently good 
features are Peter Mallory 
and the front page lead 
news story. 

Of no interest are Ethel 
Dunbar, Angela Terrano, 
the Editorials, the Denby 


articles, or “Two Worlds.” - 
* * * 

Because of the anti- 
Soviet bias of News & 
Letters and in the inter- 
ests of worker and social- 
ist solidarity I am asking 
that you print . . . the en- 
closed reasons why I am 
not anti-Soviet (100%) . . . 
and ask for reader com- 
ment: 

Why be 100% anti-So- 
viet Russia when they 
have proven their capacity 
to: 1) get into power; 2) 
stay in power; 3) improve 
standards of living; 4) 
keep the goals of socialism 
alive; 5) by example, 
stimulate and aid more 
successful revolt in colon- 
ial countries than the 
world has ever had before. 
Last and most important 
of all results from the 
above five facts: 6) arouse 
the undying hatred, fear 
and enmity of all imperi- 
alist and capitalist coun- 
tries of the world from 
1917 to 1957 and with no 
let-up ever during World 
War II. 

N. Smith 
Boston, Mass. 

* * * 

• Readers are invited 
to comment on, Mr. 
Smith’s 6 points above. We 
shall try to print readers’ 
response in our next issue. 

As for News & Letters, 
it is no bias. On the con- 
trary, we hold that Russia 
is state capitalist, and the 
other pole in the present 
imperialist struggle for 
world power which 
threatens our civilization 
with nuclear destruction. 

—Ed. 


Notes from England: 

Report Scots Oppose U.S, Missile Bases 

Tbe decision to build U. S.-controlled missile 
bases in Scotland is meeting with unprecedented 
opposition of the people. A petition is being circulated 
in Scotland declaring inter alia “We consider that 
oreign nuclear missile bases on our soil represent 
a grave danger to the Scottish people.” 

* * * 

Among the people who signed the petition were 
40 leading Scottish citizens including trade union 
leaders, local leaders of political parties, doctors, 
engineers, local government leaders, and Scottish 
Members of Parliament. John Rankin M. P. said: “It 
wrong that the United Kingdom should become a 
Maginot Line for the United States.” 

* * * 

William Marshall, Secretary of the Scottish Labor 
Party, said that messages of support were pouring 
in for a resolution to be sent by the Scottish Execu- 
tive Council to the National Executive of the British 
Labor Party. Scores of people carried posters in 
Glasgow on Dec. 28, 1957. Posters demanded: “No 
Rocket Bases in Scotland,” 

* * * 

The Aberdeen branch of the Plumbers’ Union 

declared that work on an American rocket launching 
site in the North of Scotland has been made “black.” 

The workers are determined not to take the job of 

“digging our own graves” even if they never get work. 

* * * 

The Executive Council of the 60 thousand strong 

National Union of Vehicle Builders protested against 
United States rocket sites in Britain; and demanded 
an end to the loss of British national sovereignty in 
letting H-bomb loaded foreign planes fly over Britain. 

—London Correspondent 


TWO WORLDS | 

Dr. Von Braun, Hitler’s V-2 rocket chief and presently 
America’s missile expert, found it necessary to lecture to 
-the American people upon the fact that the successful 
launching of an American satellite into outer space should 
not act as “a sedative to lull us back into complacency.” 

It was not complacency, however, which tempered 
American enthusiasm over the Explorer’s being in orbit. 
What tempered the enthusiasm was the sober realization 
of the total destructiveness of the weapons now in the 
hands of both America and Russia. It is sufficient to wipe 
civilization as we have known it off the face of the earth. 
The relief expressed when Russia broke the American 
monopoly of the atom bomb in 1949 was not repeated when 
America broke Russia’s monopoly of outer space in 1958 
because the illusion is now gone that the world powers 
both having the same weapons will produce a stalemate. “ 
No one now thinks that ICBM’s and IRBM’s are “deter- 
rents” to war. 

POINT OF NO RETURN 

Despite appearances to the contrary, however, the 
point of no return is not the spptnik, but the complete 
bankruptcy of thought on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
which leads to such total reliance on weapons of war. 
Nothing makes this so clear as the attitude to the youth’s 
rebellious spirit, desire for peace, and quest for a totally 
new way of life. 

While tbe-American military were urging the scientists 
“to catch up” with the sputnik, the Russian people were 
becoming so restive in the factory, on the countryside, and 
in the classroom that the totalitarian rulers, at one and 
the same time, tried to appease them and continue to 
terrorize them. This dual approach is clearest of all in 
their attitude to the youth. 

RUSSIAN YOUTH IN REVOLT 

On the one hand, the Kremlin bureaucracy is passing 
new laws against “parasitism,” “h o o 1 i g a n i s m,” and 
“nihilism” (read: spirit of rebellion). On the other hand, 
these same monolithic bureaucrats are trying the kid glove 
approach to alleged deviations on the cultural front. 
Recently they decided “to reorganize” the magazine of the 
youth movement, Komsomol, (Young Guard). That is to 
say, they fired the editors and put the youth organ under 
strict Party discipline. It was not Pravda that led the 
attack, but the Literaturnaya Gazetta (Literary Journal). 

The attack on “nihilistic tendencies” among the youth 
had all the ear marks of the 1948 Stalinist attack on “cos- 
mopolitanism.” Behind each lurked anti-Semitism. Or, 
more precisely, the attempt to get a foothold in Arab 
Middle-East, which, in the preparations for World War III 
is playing the same role that the Balkans played for World 
War I. 

Anti-Semitism appears also in the suddenly unleashed 
campaign against Howard Fast, the American writer who 
faithfully followed the Communist Party line for two 
decades, but who last year broke with it. Literaturnaya 
Gazetta now claims that “in essence” Fast “had never been 
a member of the Party,” that his break with Communism 
was due to his wanting to make peace with American 
imperialism and “America’s love of Israel.” 

It is not Fast’s alleged Zionism that is at the root of 
the Russian attack on him. The truth is that the student 
youth, like the working class youth, is very restive. 
While Russia used to good propaganda advantage the fact 
that the American State Department did not wish to grant 
American youth the right to travel in China, Russia itself 
never lets Russian youth travel anywhere freely. Despite 
that, the outlook of Russian youth is not narrowly Russian 
but is concerned with world problems. It is this which 
they want to channelize into “concern” with the Middle 
East. Their Arab calling card is anti-Israel. Into this they 
now wish to throw youth, coupling it with attacks on 
American writers who have broken with Communism, 
and all the while calling loudly for a summit conference 
“for peace.” 

BACK TO THE SPUTNIK AND WAR 

The Russian rulers know that Israel is a fact whereas 
Zionism is an ideology which many Jews do not follow. 
Indeed, the biggest party in Israel is the Mapai, a sort of 
labor socialist party. The pretense, that anyone, including 
American writers, is a “Zionist” and a “militant one” at 
that, when he balks at the crude and subtle anti-Semitism 
once again rampant in Russia, is on a par with Von Braun’s 
mistaking the sober facing of the fact of ICBM’s for “com- 
placency.” 

The truth is that the American people in the throes of 
recession, fear the choice of War as the way out of full- 
scale depression, even as the Russian people fear that 
their own “madmen” will be the first to press that war 
button. 

On both sides of the Iron Curtain, the real question 
that preoccupies the people is: now that the sputnik has 
an American fellow-traveller in outer space, what happens 
to the struggle of the people on this earth for a new way 
of life free from exploitation and discrimination? — R. D. 


i 
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YOUTH 


Thinking It Out 

This issue I would like to turn my column over to the 
following letter I received. — Robert Ellery 

JOHN BROWN 


In December, I thought of 
John Brown. On December 
2, 1859, John Brown was 
hanged for treason. But his 
only crime was believing 
that one man should not 
make his bread by the sweat 
and toil of another, black or 
white. 

It is true that John Brown 
used violence as his method, 
but as history shows he was 
right in believing that it was 
the only way. The pro- 
slavers were not going to be 
reasoned with. Although he 
failed at Harper’s Ferry in 
trying to seize the Federal 
Arsenal there, his action 
paved the way for the Civil 
War, which, because of the 
Negroes’ courage, and' not 
Lincoln, brought about the 
emancipation of the slaves. 
This m turn brought about 
the 8-hour day and better 
working conditions in the 
North. This was because, as 
Marx stated and Miss Duna- 
yevskayd quotes in her book 
MARXISM AND FREE- 
DOM, “labor in a white skin 
ean never be free as long as 
labor in a black skin is en- 
slaved.” 

HAND-PICKED HISTORY 

The twisted version of the 
Civil War that is given in 
school leaves no room for 
John Brown, or the slave 
uprisings. I studied the Civil 
War for 2 weeks in school, 
and was never told of the 
slave movements that were 
the real cause of the War. I 
. was, however, told of John 
Brown. I was told he was a 
“religious fanatic.” Which is 
a good example of the hand 
picked history given you in 
school. - 

It is true that John Brown 
was a religious man, and 
■ was guided by his beliefs, 
but this does not make him 
a religious fanatic. The Bible 
he read told him all men 
were created equal, and he 
believed it. He believed it 
to the point of doing some- 
thing about it. There were 


several prominent A b o 1 i- 
tionists of that day, but John 
Brown was one of the few 
that actually acted for the 
Negroes. I don’t mean to 
take credit away from the 
Abolitionists who only 
wrote wjiat they thought 
and believed, for in that 
day merely to say you were 
an Abolitionist took courage, 
because it meant slander 
and disgrace and threats on 
your life to speak in the 
name of anti-slavery. 

JOHN BROWN’S MISTAKE 

But John Brown made one 
mistake. He thought he 
could lead* the Negroes to 
insurrection, but people can 
not be led to rise. They rise 
when they are ready. They 
seem to have a distinct dis- 
trust of anyone saying “Fol- 
low me, I will lead you,” and 
at that time the Negroes had 
little reason to trust the 
white man. 

John Brown died of his 
own choice. He could have 
escaped with the help of his 
friends, but he felt he could 
do more dead than alive. He 
wanted to make a martyr of 
himself and he succeeded. 
His name has survived all 
the slander and insults be- 
cause such men as Wendell 
Phillips were moved by his 
death and wrote of him. 

FIGHT GOES ON 

Although slavery has been 
abolished, the Negro’s fight 
is not finished. He is, this 
time, fighting for his equal- 
ity. He fights in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and in “Little 
Rock U.S.A.” 

The white South still tries 
to maintain its “way of life” 
on the graves of Emmett 
Tills. But they will soon 
realize that they will either 
stop their prejudice and re- 
sistance or they will be 
trampled under foot. They 
are no match for the Negro 
people’s courage and deter- 
mination. 

— Caroline Goldsmith 


'Midwest Socialist Youth Conference" 

least, are keeping it broad. 

There were youths fror 
New York, Detroit, _ Cleve 
land, Milwaukee, Chicago 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Den 
ver, Los Angeles, Ypsilant: 
Toronto, and Philadelphia. 

There were some Higl 
School youth. There wer 
some independent y o u 1 1 
which, no doubt, indicates 
stirring on the campus. Th 
proceedings, telegram-send 
ing and so forth, were ver 
[reminiscent of Y. P. A., a 
was the comfort the Stalin 
ists found in the get-tc 
gether. They will, no doub 
meet Y. P. A.’s fate unles 
they look to the workin 
class and begin to see 
philosophic clarification. 

— Observe 


DETROIT — “Independ- 
ent, Broad, and Militant,” 
was the motto of the Mid- 
west Socialist Youth Con- 
ference, which met at the 
University of Chicago on 
February 1st and 2nd. Those 
in attendance came from as 
far East as New York City, 
and as far West as Los An- 
geles. There were no official 
delegates, which -made the 
voting on resolutions and 
such confusing. 

There was no attempt to 
define just what a socialist 
is. Instead, those who were 
running things were content 
to search for “areas of agree- 
ment.” There is no doubt 
that the Trotskyists control 
the broad grouping, and 
they, for the time being at 
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Education 
& Sputnik 

LOS ANGELES— Since 
Sputniks I and II, Ameri- 
can politicians and educa- 
tors have been praising 
Russian schools to the 
skies and have suddenly 
discovered the great 
weaknesses of American 
education. Their idea is to 
apply Russian methods to 
our schools. 

Early tests are pre- 
scribed to separate the 
“gifted” or “exceptional” 
students from the “un- 
gifted” ones. These “gift- 
ed” students are to be en- 
courage to go on to higher 
education and if they are 
scientists or technicians 
they may get free or 
State-paid schooling. 
PLANNERS AGREE 

It seems the planners on 
both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain are agreed on one 
thing at least, that they 
should also plan what stu- 
dents should study and 
how much education each 
should have. 

The bribes Russia offers 
its students to become 
scientists and technicians 
differ from American 
bribes only in intensity. 
On both sides, most stu- 
dents would do a great 
deal not to end up in fac- 
tories. America is on the 
road to as brutal a factory 
system as Russia now has. 
That’s how Sputniks are 
made. 

The entire country, in- 
cluding school children, 
must be “planned for” so 
that enough scientists will 
be produced to make mis- 
siles in order to destroy 
the world. But I don’t be- 
lieve that the dream of the 
average person to to spend 
his whole lifetime from 
school to factory or lab- 
oratory in perfecting 
weapons. 

Neighborhood , 
Discrimination j 

LOS ANGELES — After a 
Negro family moved into an 
all-white community, some 
whites started trouble. They 
sent a representative from 
the L.A, Human Relations 
Committee to talk to the 
Negro family. The advice 
the man gave them was this, 
“Keep your house and gar- 
age lights on at night just 
in case the whites in the 
neighborhood try s o m e- 
thing.” After that the trouble 
stopped until a few months 
later. 

One of the neighbors ac- 
cused one of the members 
of the Negro family of being 
a sex-deviate. It seems the 
white family but their 4- 
year-old daughter up to ac- 
cusing one of the colored 
kids. The white parents 
threatened to call the police. 
Two of the boy’s so-called 
white “friends” knew he 
didn’t do it, but wouldn’t 
stick up for him. Nothing 
more was made of it, I think 
that it isn’t all the white 
people but the ignorant ones. 

— 14- Year-Old- 
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Go. Uses Medical Leaves As Pressure 
Against Men, Aircraft Worker Says 


LOS ANGELES— I am an 
aircraft worker and have 
been out of the service for a 
year and a half. I am unde- 
cided which is worse, the 
service or civilian life in the 
factory. 

After only a 3-week rest, 
after 3 years in the army, T 
,went back to my old job in 
the aircraft plant. In order 
not to lose my seniority 
there, I had to report back 
in 90 days, and taking no 
chances about this agree- 
ment of returning to work 
after discharge from the ser- 
vice, I thought it would be 
best not to wait right up to 
the 90-day limit, although I 
sure could have used it. 

I was put on a certain job 
that brought back old, un- 
pleasant memories in the 
service. After I complained 
about this, I was put on a 
worse job yet. Things got so 
bad, both physically and 
mentally, I had to take a 
medical leave. The leave was | 
originally for ope month. 
After my doctor released me 
to return to work, I was told 
to take an additional 2 
months leave because the 
company couldn’t find work 
for me after the company 
doctor put certain restric- 
tions on me. 

TRICKY BUSINESS 

This medical leave bus- 
iness is a tricky one, at least 
at this company. Since re- 
turning from my leave, I’ve 
talked with many people 
who have experienced simi- 
lar difficulties to mine. j 

One fellow took a leave to 
have a serious operation, j 
which was successful and his 
private doctor released him 
for work again. The company 
doctor, after giving the 
worker a complete examina- 
tion (and probably consult- 
ing the insurance company 
that carries the company’s 
group insurance policy and 
giving them his diagnosis) 
informed the man that he 
was being placed on a 2-year 
medical leave: in essence, 
this was telling him he was 
fired. Incidently, the group 
hospital insurance only pays 
benefits for 26 weeks, and 
then you’re on your own. 


So, the fellow filed a griev- 
ance through the union and 
finally was hired back. The 
company medical depart- 
ment then wanted to put 
him on a new job restricting 
him from bending, lifting, 
etc. Upon learning the na- 
ture of the new job, the fel- 
low told them this new job : 
required more exertion than 
his old one where he just 
stood in an upright position 
operating a foot-pedal. 
DETRIMENTAL 

This medical leave situa- 
tion can really be detrimen- 
tal. A man may need an op-j 
eration and finds he should 
take a leave. But after hear- 
ing how hard it is to return 
from a medical leave, might 
hesitate to ask and harm 
his health by staying on the 
job for fear of not being able 
to return to work. 

I should think, if a person 
is cleared to work by his own 
physician that should be suf- 
ficient proof. If there are any 
restrictions, the private phy- 
sician should be the one to 
make them since he has the 
patient’s medical history. 

It looks as though the in- 
surance company is afraid, 
if the man hired back, he 
might want to use his policy 
again in the future. So, they 
try to discourage anyone 
else from taking advantage 
of their benefits by making 
a worker returning to his 
job. go through a lot of un- 
necessary red-tape and delay. 

Another case I heard of, 
was about a guy who came 
back from a medical leave 
and the company doctor 
placed a few restrictions on 
him. The man didn’t mind 
that so much until the trans- 
fer section informed him that 
with those restrictions, he 
couldn’t go back to his old 
job and they didn’t have any- 
thing open at the time in 
any other department. They 
suggested he take another 
4 months off. They probably 
figured he would look for 
another job elsewhere and 
they could pat themselves 
on the back for saving money 
for the insurance company 
by dumping a “bad risk.” 
i — Aircraft Worker 


Why Are the Workers Getting Poorer? 

(Continued from Page 1) 

Reuther is good with words like “sharing profits.” But 
it seems to me that Marx had him pegged right when he 
analyzed the Utopians' of his .day, especially the Fffenchman 
Proudhon. Here is how the author of MARXISM AND 
FREEDOM describes Marx’s attitude to Proudhon: “Not 
being subjected to the despotism of the labor process under 
capitalism, Proudhon thought to solve all problems by 
leaving commodity production intact and creating ‘money 
for all’ with his schemes for free credit. ... 

“He had already decided that the workers could save 
up small shares, set up workshops and, by giving up 
‘interest and profit,’ soon ‘buy’ all the capital of France 
from the bourgeoisie.” 

“SHARING THE PROFITS” 

I am sure Reuther has no illusioh that he cap buy off 
Ford, GM and Chrysler. His illusion is that he thinks he 
can sell the workers the idea that “sharing the profits” 
means participating in “American abundance.” 

He has a short memory, and about as little under- 
standing of the workers’ problems as the companies have. 
The one thing he seems to forget is that the workers are 
not so backward as , he hopes they are and that they will 
no more take his word for what Marxism is than they will 
take the word of the Communists or of the companies. 

The workers’ present struggle against the labor 
bureaucracy shows that they have Reuther’s number, and 
that they are turning away from the mealy-mouthed 
defense of capitalism to the true theory of liberation — 
Marxism. j • 
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* OPPOSITION TO REUTHER’S PROFIT-SHARING CENTERS ON 1 
SHORTER WEEK, PRODUCTION STANDARDS, UNEMPLOYMENT * 


Editor’s Note: Despite the 
apparently overwhelm- 
ing support Heather’s profit- 
sharing substitution received 
at the special HAW conven- 
tion, Jan. 22-24, the funda- 
mental needs of the produc- 
tion were touched in the re- 
marks of opposition dele- 
gates, as the following ex- 
cerpts show. These were writ- 
ten up by our worker -report- 
ers who attended. Although 
the production workers’ de- 
mands may have been ig- 
nored at the convention, they 
remain uppermost in the 
plants. 

* * * 

The reasons for shorter 
work week in April are 
still true ... At that con- 
vention Reuther . . . stood 
for shorter work week and 
increase in pay 1) for 
more purchasing power, 

2) because of Automation, 

3) for leisure time . . . 
those were the reasons 
then and they still stand 
today. 

The only new thing is 
the Sputniks . . . What 
would have been our de- 
mands if theyjiad sent off 
one that hit the moon. 
How much would have to 
be dumped from the short- 
er work week then . . .? 

At the CIO-AFL con- 
vention in December, bro- 
ther Reuther and Meany 
supported the shorter 
work week then. That 
wasn’t prior to Sputniks 
but after ... so how come 
now it’s because of the 
Sputniks . . . ? 

We never thought short- 
er work week would be 
substituted and put in- 
to supplementary demand. 
Shorter work week repre- 
sents more jobs, more 
purchasing power and 
putting a dent into the 
profits of G.M. 

The basic demand ought 
to be the basic demands 
of the men on the line . . . 

We all have faith in this 
industry . . . but we also 
have faith in workers. I 
am tired of hearing from 
other delegates of bad 
conditions, let’s get rid of 
those conditions ... I am 
tired of the South being' 
a drag . . . We’re not the 
South of UAW and don’t 
want to be. 

We are ready to take on 
General Motors and not 
be the silent partners and 
get a little hand out. 

Local 664 
New York 
* * * 

I am confused and be- 
wildered on what has 
taken place here today . . . 
we have to review the 
past a little bit . . . Com- 
ing from American Mo- 
tors, and working, is very 
surprising. 

We should take a lesson 
from the hosiery workers 
way back when . . . when 
they fought speed up . . . 

You say, brother Reu- 
ther, that you are taking 
up standards . . . but our 
standards are all shot to 
hell. Let’s forget some of 
these high sounding 
phrases, let’s speak of 


working conditions , . . 
Wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions that’s the 
basic reasons for our ex- 
istence. 

Let’s turn down the 
whole package and get 
something realistic, let’s 
fight for basic working 
conditions. 

People in General Mo- 
tors are doing 90 jobs an 
hour when in American 
Motors we are trying to 
keep it at 30 jobs. 

I am against the idea of 
going out with hot ideas in 
April and coming out with 
a cold blast now against 
the shorter work week . . . 
They say it is on the bar- 
gaining table, then why 
are we debating? Because 
it won’t be talked about 
until 1959 after you get a 
little from profit - shar- 
ing .. . 

We say we’re flexible 
... if we 'want to be flexi- 
ble let the Ford workers 
fight now for the shorter 
work week. This is the 
time to fight it with 4 
million unemployed. 

•—Ohio 

* * * 

I rise at -this time as 
delegate from local 230. I 
rise at this convention 
with a message from my 
rank and file and am ap- 
pealing for the member- 
ship. We rise as a body to 
oppose the substitution of 
resolutions 32, 33, for the 
shorter work week . . . 

I would like to point out 
the tremendous selling 
job you did at. Atlantic 
City on the shorter work 
week. We went back and. 
geared the membership to 
this. But we come here 
and you ask us to unite 
again, on short notice, to 
substitute these resolu- 
tions for the shorter work 
week . . . 

We met the challenge 
of 60 hours, 48 hours, 40 
hours, we can meet, this 
one ... 

I see stirring slogans on 
work around here, but 1 
have yet to see any to 
cover the discriminating 
of jobs in UAW. I have 
yet to see any FEPC reso- 
lutions as part of the de- 
mand for the bargaining 
table . . . We must have 
f u 1 1 employment, equal 
employment and equal 
opportunity. 

I can’t see from my po- 
sition in my community 
where we have gotten any 
leadership for bettering 
the community along 
these lines 

We’re tired of getting 
3c, 5c an hour more: it’s 
time to get a better way 
of life. 

Local 230 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

In ’53 you could explain 
the escalator clause. In ’57 
you could explain the an- 
nual wage, but I wonder 
how to explain this to the 
membership of my small 
union , . . The only thing 
I can tell them is that it is 
to get G.M. workers $600 


more . . . that’s all. And 
then what will prevent 
the company from paying 
saying there are no profits 
more to executives and 
over 10 per cent? 

Local 532 
Indiana 
* * * 

' We brought a proposal 
from our people on pro- 
duction standards . . . The 
major issue I believe at 
hand is production stand- 
ards, the standards in 
auto and air craft are out 
of this world . . . 

If you get us the equiva- 
lent of 35c or 40c an hour, 
whatever it is, I believe 
that it is taken out in men- 
tal and physical stress of 
the rank and file . . . 

We’re here to do a job 
for the rank and file, not 
only in my plant but in' 
yours . . . 

We have to pull to- 
gether to get better work- 
ing conditions for UAW. 
If. we don’t, we miss the 
crux of what the Union 
was built for , . . let’s quit 
adopting proposals if we 
don’t need them ... let’s 
go out and get the shorter 
work week. 

Pontiac 
* * * 

Our problem in the 
Canadian .region is , on 
speed up. In America your 
contract calls for the right 
to strike on speed up, but 
in Canada the law pro- 
hibits' workers from strik- 
ing for the limit of the 
agreement . . . 

One basic aspect of ask- 
ing for the shorter work 
week was to give our 
workers freedom from 
want . . . The unemploy- 
ment situation shows that 
was correct . . . What’s the 
point of thinking of send- 
ing things up in the air 
when workers haven’t en- 
ough to send their chil- 
dren to be educated. Our 
problem is getting jobs . . . 

On the question of peace 
as raised by the resolu- 
tion from the committee. 
I would like to describe a 
cartoon in a French paper. 
It showed two Lapland- 
ers reading a newspaper, 
where the inventor of dy- 
namite received the No- 
bel Prize. One Laplander 
asked thefe other, “How 
come we never get an 
award?” The answer is 
they never go to war . . . 
Big armaments is not the 
answer . . . the Prince of 
Peace never carried weap- 
ons ... 

Sharing - the - profits, 
what does it mean to the 
Canadian workers, espe- 
cially at Fords . . . who 
has subsidiaries in Eng- 
land, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia . . .? The Canadian 
plant is the biggest but 
each year we supposedly 
produce less profits than 
England, South Africa, 
etc. . . . 

— Canadian Delegate 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

WHAT IS SCIENCE? 

It is difficult for one working in the field of medicine, 
where investigation and application go hand in hand, to 
accept the separation that seems to exist between what 
we call science and the activity of everyday living. Just 
as the apparent hostility to thought is but a front for what 
lies deeper, I find something unreal in the present agitation 
over the isolation and weakness of science. The uproar 
does, however, serve to highlight the existence of an un- 
natural division between those who work with the mind 
and those who work with hands. 

A NECESSITY, NOT A LUXURY 

Science is no longer an intellectual luxury, or merely 
the problem of the laboratory. Neither can it be a search 
for new gadgets, nor the movement to a more mech- 
anized life with added conveniences and physical ease. 
Science is a necessity to human life, for it is nothing 
less than getting to know the world around us and 
within us. 

Curiosity, and attempts at understanding, have been 
part of human life ever since man first came on the scene. 
In the past few decades, with the expansion of industry, 
techniques and instruments have been developed, which 
— though they are so specialized as to require an almost 
private language of their own, along with highly abstract 
concepts — are in fact but refined forms of methods of in- 
quiry and reasoning man has always used. 

Scientists are people who differ from others only in 
that they have transmitted to them, through their special- 
ized education, an intellectual inheritance from the past 
about the scientific method and the scientific attitude; 
This scientific attitude and method however cannot be 
something foreign to everyday human relations. Scientists 
merely try to find out relevant facts as opposed to preju- 
dice, or tradition, or hearsay, or the voice of authority. 

FULL FREEDOM IS ESSENTIAL 

Full freedom to think and act is the essential core 
Freedom, in its true sense, is not something given to or 
of science just as it is a necessity for all human relations, 
received by man. It is a dimension of his very being. It 
arises out of an awareness of his own roots in production, 
as well as from cooperation with other men. Through 
this development there comes a revitalization of living, 
which brings completeness and wholeness to each in- 
dividual. 

Dr. Warren Weaver, who is associated with the Rocke- 
feller Institute, recently talked and wrote about “science 
and the citizen.” He points out that we can divide science 
into two broad fields: physical and biological. The physical 
world, he says, is put together in such a way that one can 
take it apart and study an isolated bit at a time. A law 
applied to one particle will apply to the whole. That is 
why our knowledge of physics, mathematics, chemistry, 
astronomy, geology, etc. had such an early start. 

In the world of living things, in the biological sciences, 
progress has been less rapid. It is still slow and partial. 
For life in its behavior cannot always be predicted by 
laws. A living organism is essentially more complicated. 
When one takes it apart to study it, it is no longer the 
same thing — no longer alive. Human behavior: social, po- 
litical, economic, cannot be studied purely in the biological 
field. In the mind and muscles of the human being reac- 
ting to his environment there is the meeting of all science, 
physical and biological. ' 

HOSTILITY TO THOUGHT 

Dr. Weaver wants to . close the gap between the 
scientist and the rest of the people. Unfortunately this 
cannot be done simply by educating the citizen about 
science. The. hostility to thought that some see in people 
is not hostility to education in the various fields of science.' 
Every human being wants more knowledge about himself 
and his environment. 

There is, however, hostility to labor expended in 
making missiles and other instruments of destruction in 
order to keep up with the Russians. There is hostility to 
the control of science by a small segment of society, and 
the use of this power to establish more refined and auto- 
matic methods of turning human beings into efficient 
“hands” for machines. There is certainly hostility to those 
who make the discoveries of science the end, rather than 
the means, to a truly human life. 
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REUTHER TURNS AGAINST JOBLESS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Reuther sold it to the 
workers on the basis of his 
getting his regular salary 52 
weeks a year. As is usual 
with this master of substi- 
tution, he has transformed 
what he proposed to workers 
into its opposite. 

Workers are certainly not 
opposed to money, but what 
- it has boiled down to so far 
is that the few nickels we 
get are always taken from 
us in things like dues in- 
crease, income tax, and now, 
Gov. Williams has a few 
more ways to take with his 
tax proposals. 

‘RAISE’ MEANS NOTHING 

One of Reuther’s intellec- 
tual boys in the shop carries 
Reuther’s line that he knows 
what is best for us. Workers, 
he safrs, can’t think for them- 
selves, but Reuther is smart 
and can think for everyone. 
He was talking to a group 
of workers about the wage 
increase that Reuther first 
proposed. Eight to 10 work- 
ers said they didn’t want a 
wage increase. So he wgnt 
through the shop yelling 
that workers are so back- 
ward because these said they 
didn’t want a/ raise. 

It never occurred to him 
why these workers said this. 
When he was asked if he 
thought the workers would 
refuse it if he would per- 
sonally come in each day 
and, out of his money, hand 
them 10c or 15c an hour 
more, he finally stopped to 
think. 

When he realized they 
would accept it, he then had 
to be told it isn’t that work- 
ers don’t need more money, 
but when Reuther makes 
these proposals it doesn’t 
mean anything to them. All 
they can see of such pay in- 
creases is in what’s taken 
aWay and not in what they 
carry home. No less impor- 
tant, they know it means 
that they will have to speed 
up and produce more to pay 
for the increase in wages 
that Reuther is offering. 
That’s their basis for obiect- 
ing. 

“PROFIT-SHARING” AND 
THE WORKER 

• Wh, a t is “sharing the pro- 
fits”? For sure it will work 
out like the “annual wage. 
So many things happen to 
these proposals after Reu- 
ther once states them. 

To Reuther, the “unorgan- 
ized” who have to be “or- 
ganized” are the office work- 
ers. At Chrysler, the Time 
Study men are part of the 
office staff. They, more than 
any in supervision, are the 
“hired prize fighters” of the 
company. These people don’t 
even speak to us. They’re in 
a different world. To speed 
up a worker to his fullest 
capacity, to change him from 
a human into a machine, 
they set the job way above 
his limit. They time the job 
so it’s impossible to do. 
That’s who Reuther wants 
to get into the Union and 
share the profits with. Those 
profits will come from the 
sweat and blood of produc- 
tion workers. 

What does Reuther plan 
to do for the production 


worker? I know a Hudson 
worker who had 22 years 
when Hudson shut down. 
There are thousands like 
him. Now he is laid-off from 
Ford with one year senior- 
ity. If he is lucky enough to 
get back he will have to 
work only another 24 years 
before he is entitled to re- 
tirement pay. This, after put- 
ting 22 years in another auto 
plant! Is this the kind of 
security Reuther wants to 
give the production work- 
ers? 

WHAT ABOUT THE 
UNEMPLOYED? 

What does “sharing the 
profit” mean to these unem- 
ployed workers? What can 
it mean to these workers? 

Carl Stellato, head of Ford 
Local 600, is no different 
from Reuther, but he was 
supposedly opposed to Reu- 
ther and a fighter for the 
shorter work week. He gave 
up the ghost before he even 
began to fight. In his great 
“opposition” speech at the 
special UAW convention he 
ended with, “We all want to 
leave this convention united. 
We all feel that no matter 
what program we adopt we 
will have rough going . 

We should have unity of 
delegates to get the mem- 
bership behind us . . .” 

What were they talking 
about? Workers in Detroit 
not only have the 4-day 
week, but the 3- and 2-day 
work week with very little 
pay. 

WORKERS’ CONTROL IS 
THE REAL ANSWER 

The main concern of 
workers right now is: 1) to 
have a job to work at all, 
and 2) to change conditions 
under which we have to 
work. 

Working only 3 days, as 
we are now, workers still go 
home heat and tired. More 
so, because of the speed-up 
and higher production stand- 
ards, than when we worked 
5 days. If we get the 4-day 
week and the company, with 
the help of the Union, drives 
workers to the pace where 
they will produce more than 
they did in 5 and 6 days, 
what does the 4-day week 
solve? 

It doesn’t mean that it 
wouldn’t help some, but be- 
cause of the company’s 
method of operation against 
the workers, and the com- 
pany’s stranglehold on the 
Union, it couldn't possibly 
take care of over 5 million 
unemployed workers. The 
company has eliminated 
thousands upon thousands of 
jobs with Automation and 
put terrific speed upon those 
left in the plants. 

Today, the so-called rep- 
resentatives, stewards, com- 
mitteemen and Local offi- 
cers don’t mean a thing in 
regard to speed-up, intimida- 
tions and lay-off. If the Un- 
ion is to mean anything to- 
day for the production work- 
er it has to be back in the 
hands of those production 
workers. — C.D. 


Our Life and Times 


VENEZUELA 

Dictator Perez Jiminez, 
who ruled Venezuela with 
a cruel, corrupt and auto- 
cratic regime since 1948, 
has been overthrown and 
a new military Junta is in 
power. The actions of the 
oppressed masses of the 
country were similar in 
some ways to the activi- 
t i e s of the Hungarian 
Freedom Fighters. 

They acted first against 
the dictator’s secret po- 
lice. Their hatred for the 
police, built-up by years 
of persecution, led them 
to destroy those police 
whom they were able to 
drag out of their holes. 

The new regime, an- 
other- military Junta, of- 
fers vague promises of an 
election in about 18 
months. It was as quickly 
fecognized by the Ameri- 
can State Dept, as the 
former regime was. 

* * * 

Except for a brief per- 
iod in 1947, Venezuela has 
been ruled since 1908 by 
a series of military dic- 
tators. American capital- 
ist investment in the 
country is over $3 billion, 
both in oil and iron ore. 
The ruling military clique 
has grown enormously 
wealthy through Ameri- 
can patronage and exploi- 
tation of the rich natural 
resources. The Dictators 
have always been sup- 
ported and financed 
through the United States, 
and the State Dept, has 
never made an open ef- 
fort to help establish any 
democratic regime in that 
country. 

* * * 

In the election of No- 
vember 1952, when Jime- 
nez found that he was be- 
ing defeated, by a count 
of 4 to 1, by the URD can- 
didate, Jovito Villalbo, he 
stopped counting and de- 
clared himself re-elected. 

Jimenez, and his friend, 
ex-dictator Peron, have 
both found refuge under 
the dictatorship of Tru- 
jillo of the Dominican Re- 
public. Jimenez has 
sought, and is being grant- 
ed, permission to visit the 
United States, where he 
has piled up millions of 
dollars. 

Is it, or is it not, strange 
that these ^cious dicta- 
torships flourish in the 
American hemisphere 
without the mildest criti- 
cism of our noble State 
Dept.? 


By PETER MALLORY 

try on which the island 
depends. Unions have 
been outlawed by the 1942 
Trade Union Act, passed* 
and signed by the Duke 
of Windsor when he was 
Governor. 
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BAHAMAS ISLANDS 

Since Jan. 12, the Negro 
workers of Nassau have 
been out on a General 
2 Strike to improve their 
{ wage and social condi- 
2 tions. Of the 90,000 popu- 
2 lation of the island, 85 
2 per cent are Negro and 
2 are dominated by the 
2 -“Bay Street Boys,” a small 
• handful of capitalists who 
control the tourist indus- 


Trouble had been brew- 
ing for some. time. It start- 
ed among the lower layers 
of the population, the sca- 
v e n g e r s. In September 
they .s'truck for higher 
wages. They had been 
paid 32c per hour. The 
stevedores won a 30 per 
cent increase. The nurses 
demanded more money 
but were rejected. The 
present dispute started 
with the taxi drivers and 
was followed by a general 
strike of all the hotel 
\yorkers. All hotels were 
closed down and the Brit- 
ish have brought in troops 
to control the situation. 

*~ * * * 

The real issue at stake 
is racial discontent over 
the ruling methods of the 
arrogant Bay Street Boys. 
Some of the Bay Street 
merchants want the strike 
to continue until the Ne- 
groes are starved into 
submission. All food is 
imported and living costs 
are high. They are trying 
to discredit Mr. Randol 
Fawkes, a Negro member 
of the assembly and presi- 
dent of the Bahamas 
Labor Federation. 

Mr. Fawkes says, “We’ve 
gone too far now to turn 
back. If we don’t get our 
rights we will stay out till 
kingdom come.” 

* * * 

YUGOSLAVIA 

The first admitted strike 
in Tito’s Yugoslavia has 
taken place among the 
coal miners of Trbovlje. 
A Tito spokesman has told 
the miners that, “demands 
for better pay and work- 
ing conditions could not 
be granted even if the 
miners in theory were 
their own bosses,” 

It is believed that the 
workers councils in the 
mines are behind the 
strike. Recently the min- 
ers stayed underground 
for two days in protest 
against underpayment of 
their wages. Behind the 
strike seems to be the fact 
that these miners are paid 
less than other miners in 
the country, Miha Marin- 
ko. President of the Slo- 
venian Republic and a 
member of Tito’s politbu- 
reau, said, “It is not very 
abnormal but painful that 
one enterprise should be 
in a better position than 
another.” 

Whatever may be the 
excuse for the miserable 
working conditions, the 
Yugoslav workers are the 
first, in a Communist re- 
gime, -to put to test their 
alleged freedom to run 
their councils as they see 
fit. Now, the allegedly 
workers’ state is shouting 
its true capitalist facet 
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MACHIAVELLI 
OKINAWA 

The inept U. S. military, 
by name Lieut. General 
James E. Moore, U.S. High 
Commissioner in Okina- 
wa, has led American di- 
plomacy into a mess wor- 
t h y of its theoretical 
leader, Machiavelli. It 
seems as if the people of 
Okinawa are sick to death 
of American domination 
and occupation. An elec- 
tion was in progress. The 
Communist, Kaneshi, was . 
running for Mayor of the, X 
city of Naha. His opponent X 
was Senaga, who had been 2 
jailed for harboring a 2 
Japanese Communist. • 

The very clever Moore X 
passed a law barring the X 
election of Senaga. Then, 2 
. further to manipulate the 2 
election, he gerryman- • 
dered the addition of the X 
town of Mawashi to the 2 
district. Senaga then 2 
pushed the candidacy of 
Kaneshi as opposed to a 
local businessman, Taira, 
with the result that Ka- 
neshi, {he Communist, 
won the election on the 
basis of votes gained 
through the gerrymander- 
ing efforts of the Ameri- 
can General. The only dis- 
tinction between the can- 
didates was that the most 
anti - American candidate 
won the election. 

Despite the spending of 
$558 million on Okinawa 
by the military, the Mayor • 
of its largest city^recently 2 
declared, “We must rid 2 
this island of atom-hydro- 2 
gen base and return it to 
Japanese rule.” 

The Japanese are sick of 
American domination. 

* * * 2 
NEAR EAST X 

The recent union of X 
Egypt and Syria strikes a X 
strange note in the - oil • 
rich Arab picture. Egypt • 
controls the Suez Canal 
and Syria controls the 
pipe lines that flow from 
the Persian Gulf. The 
countries have neither a 
common border nor a mu- 
tual bond other than a 
hatred of Israel and a de- 
pendence on Russia for 
economic aid. 

The organic unity of 
these strange neighbors 
draws an appeal from the 
remote Kingdom of Yem- 
men to join in unity. An- 
other reaction is the seek- 
ing of unity between the 
Kingdoms of Jordan and 
Saudi-Arabia. 

The only immediate dif- 
ference between these 
Arab countries is that the 
Egyptian - Syrian blog is 
bankrupt and hostile to 
British - American inter- 
ests, while the Saudi- 
Arabian Jordan combina- 
t i o n receives millions 
every year from American 
and British oil companies. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

THE UNEMPLOYED ^ 

With more than five million people unemployed and 
that many more on short work week, the national leaders 
are still saying that this country is in a short recession, 
working people are calling it a depression. Whatever the 
situation is called is not too important to those who have 
to work for their living and find themselves without a job, 
and without any source of income. 

As one woman said, “Those that have a little income, 
to buy food, can say it is a recession, but I can remember 
the last depression when we had nothing, no food and no 
way to get it. No one really knows how a person feels and 
suffers unless they have met and gone through the same 
thing.” She said after this so called recession is over accord- 
ing to these national leaders, workers will continue to go 
through it for years, paying up back bills and trying to 
reorganize their lives. With food prices at the world’s 
record high and still climbing, gas rates for home uses are 
higher, train and plane fares going up, the Government an- 
nounces jt will raise postage from 3c to 5c. Add to this the 
proposed raise in bus fare from 20o to 25c, plus the UAW 
raising the dues of its membership from $3 to $8 for three 
months. (This .raise in dues is supposed to be for a strike 
fund, but the betting odds arealreadv eight to one that the 
union will not call a strike and the odds are expected to 
go higher.) 

LABOR LEADERS AND THE BARGAINING TABLE 



World Tension Mounts 
As Unemployment Grows 

The ruthless bombing of a Tunisian town by the French Air Force, flying Ameri- 
can aircraft, shooting American machine gun bullets into non-combatants, in a never 
ending war against the Algerian people, is more than an international scandal. It is 
in reality a capsule picture of the state of international capitalism in 1958. 


Many workers are saying that every day they are com- 
ing out with something to adjust us tighter into this eco- 
nomic squeeze. They say, something will give if the 300,000 
organize themselves together and march down to the City 
Hall, or to the Capital at Lansing. One worker said, “They 
would be joined by thousands of others from many plants 
who are working short days and short weeks. But we will 
have to find some way to get by those labor leaders, who 
will be the first in the streets yelling not to go, that the 
way to solve it is across the bargaining table.” 

A few weeks ago there was supposed to be a big settle- 
ment across the bargaining table between Reuther and Co., 
and Chrysler president Colbert and Co., but nothing 
changed in the shop. Workers were sent home as they have 
been for the past 4 months. 4 hours a day, 4 days a week 
and no work on Fridays. They all have admitted that those 
that are laid off and getting unemployment insurance are 
better off with money to live on than those that are work- 
ing for 14 and 16 hours a week. x 

PLAYING POLITICS WITH WORKERS’ LIVES 

We have heard the use of such words as “stabilized 
economy,” “prosperity,” “the high standard of living among 
American workers,” and this may have some meaning to 
workers in other countries who earn far less than we, but 
ask the average worker here about these fancy words. Ask 
especially those that are out of work and those who work 
short weeks. The radio newscasters reported that the city 
and county jails were so crowded they have no place to 
keep any more people. This is due mainly to the heavy 
unemployment situation here. This was also true in the 
early thirties. Many workers deliberately committed minor 
crimes because they felt this was one way to get food and 
have a place to sleep. 

“EXPLORER NO. II” AND 5 MILLION UNEMPLOYED 

The national leaders do not want workers to object 
against the money they are sending to other countries, 
supposedly to buy friendship. Nor do they want any criti- 
cism of the millions they are wasting in their desperate 
attempts to send up their space missiles. As one worker 
said, “Every week we hear of another billion dollars gone 
to waste because either the ‘Explorer No. II’ did not reach 
orbit, or, the ‘Vanguard’ flunked.” These are the every day 
things that are of number one importance to these leaders 
but the millions of unemployed workers are secondary and 
are only important when it comes to playing politics. Such 
as' the things that ex-president Truman said about Eisen- 
hower and the Republicans. They are true but he forgets 
that prices made some big leaps under his administration. 
He and his administration also imposed a huge fine upon 
the miners union for striking against the owners in 1950. 

Reuther doesn’t say a word either about the un- 
employed until he is ready to use it politically against 
some opposition. 

Only those who are going through this situation under- 
stand and are saying what they feel and mean without any 
strings attached. There’s no time for them to play around 
with politics. 


CENTER OF CULTURE 


* 


act in the manner of brutal 


France is normally consid- 
ered to be a country of the 
highest order. One whose 
culture and love of liberty 
and freedom stand second to 
none. Yet, when the chips 
are down and the future of 
capitalist exploitation is at 
stake, France can and does 


barbarians. 

I am sure that individual 
Frenchmen, even govern- 
ment officials “feel sorry”, 
but the laws of capitalism, 
being what they are, compel 
them to go on bombing, tak- 
ing the lives of Algerians, 
seeking to protect their 


WORKER ATTACKS BRITISH TAX SYSTEM 

Editor’s Note: A British worker sent us the following 
letter for publication. We print as much of it as space allows. 

He sent it to the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Secretary 
of Treasury). It concerns the Pay-As-You-Earn system, 
which is the British form of withholding tax. 

TO THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 

“As a sufferer under your Pay-As-You-Earn sys- 
tem, I have decided to write you a prebudget open 
letter. 

“A little while ago I started work after not being 
gainfully employed for some time. I wrote the local 
tax office some time before starting, in the hope that 
I would not have to pay tax when I did start work, as 
I realized that none would be due, and I have had 
experience of the emergency system before . . . 

“Apparently an employer does not have to give 
any receipt for taking tax. But it is not merely a 
question of principle and injustice, this procedure can 
cause hardship. You will not be surprised knowing the 
inland Revenue Authorities far better than I do, that 
they just ignored my letter. 

“The day before I started my employment I 
phoned them and they were very rude and personal 
(I suppose that is what we can expect from an arro- 
gant dictatorship, the officials of which cannot be 
dismissed. Whatever else may not be sacrosanct, these 
permanent uncivil servants are and well they know 
it!) They said that in the circumstances I did not owe 
them any tax and that there would not be any to pay 
before April. However in view of my request they 
said I would have to play ball with them, that is pay 
them money they were not entitled to, until April, 
when they said it would be given back. I told them 
I could not afford to do this, that I had no confidence 
in their promises to pay it back. Furthermore, I 
pointed out to them what they were doing was black- 
mailing me. I regard blackmail by the state as the 
lowest form of it, since an individual has no legal 
means of redress. Your tax inspector . . . said I should 
not blame bureaucrats for carrying out their orders — 
it struck me that we should not by this logic blame 
Hitler’s Gestapo, for committing atrocities, with a 
(Continued on Page 7) 


“rights” to exploit the Alger- 
ian people who want inde- 
pendence. The useful lives of 
over 300,000 French youths 
are wasted in the task and 
the finances of France are 
being bankrupted in the pro- 
cess. 

FEAR WORKERS 

England, the United 
States, even Russia stand by 
and watch but do nothing. 
True, they sometimes “ab- 
hor” the slaughter, but with- 
out their help, France could 
not continue. In the United 
Nations “deals” are made 
not to investigate the activi- 
ties of any of the great pow- 
ers without their prior con- 
sent. Thus Russia gets away 
with the rape of Hungary, 
England slaughters the peo- 
ple of Kenya, the United 
States provides the cash, the 
guns and the ammunition. 

It is the common fear of 
the working class which they 
all feel, which binds govern- 
ments together in a common 
conspiracy to ignore each 
other’s sins, in a mutual se- 
curity arrangement, which 
transcends the antagonisms 
of the cold war. 

Turning the cold war into 
a shooting one is held back 
only through the fear of the 
consequences, the fear that 
the working class, once in- 
volved in the fearful strug- 
gle, will turn against the war 
makers and establish demo- 
cratic governments of their 
choosing and begin for the 
first time to manage their 
own lives. 

CRISIS THROUGHOUT 
WORLD 

In every country the signs 
of working class discontent 

(Continued on Page W 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


IN MINE AREA 


Men Moving to Represent Themselves 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

HOW CAN WE CATCH UP WITHOUT WORK? 


Scotts Run, W. Va. — Day 
by day, as lay-offs continue 
to plague the miners, it is 
becoming increasingly obvi- 
ous that the only answers to 
the problems facing the men, 
both working and laid-off, 
will come only from the men 
affected themselves. 

In the mine areas, tempers 
and passions are reaching a 
white hot peak. What pitiful 
seniority' rights the miners 
have is being made a sham- 
bles of, and the men who 
are retained are being forced 
to work in such speeded-up 
conditions that many who 
are still working say that 
they’re not so sure they are 
the lucky ones by still hav- 
ing a job. 

SENIORITY A FARCE 

As was reported in the last 
issue of NEWS AND LET- 
TERS, on January 13 of this 
year, 126 men were laid off 
at Consol’s #15 mine in Purs- 
glove, W. Va. Men who 
thought they had specific 
classifications, classifications 
that had been established for 
many years, suddenly found 
that they were thrown into 
other classifications which 
was (o the company’s advan- 
tage. The District officials, 
particularly L. Pnakovich, 
District31 vice-President 
who was called in on the lay- 
off, went along with the com- 
pany proposals. Many of the 
cases arising from this, as 
well as the three months 
formula that he introduced 
to determine classifications, 
are still not settled. 

Since then, another lay-off 
of some 60 men has taken 
place. Now the company is 
pulling a new trick. It deals 
with the mechanics, but will 
affect every man who works 
there if they get away with 
it. The mechanic classifica- 
tion, at the time of lay-off, 
was divided into mechanic, 
continuous miner mechanic, 
electrician, and welder. By 
doing this, the company can 
keep men who have but a 
few years seniority and lay 
off men with 20-30 years 
seniority. 

This is strickly against the 


contract, which states that 
a man is to be laid off ac- 
cording to his seniority in 
his classification. It is small 
enough protection to have 
classification seniority, but 
the company is not willing to 
grant even this to the men 
anymore. But* what is even 
worse, the District officials 
are going along with the 
company in these moves 
against the men. Not satis- 
fied with this, the company 
is pushing still further by 
trying to make the mechan- 
ics start two hours later than 
the rest of the men. This, too,- 
is a violation of the contract, 
which has an established 
c-tarting time; and here -again, 
the District is going along 
with the company’s wishes. 

MEN WANT 
REPRESENTATION 
The flagrant disregard of 
the District to the wishes of 
the men has reached the 
point where the men are de- 
manding the presence of the 
District heads to answer to 
their misrepresentations. At- 
tempts by the men at #15 
mine to get the President 


and Vice-President to a 
meeting, special or other- 
wise, have so far met with 
failure. They are either out 
of town or have previous 
committments. These delays 
are adding more fuel to the 
fires that are burning within 
the men. 

Talks of strikes and clean- 
ing out the District is heard 
everywhere. So far, the thing 
that is holding back a strike 
is the knowledge that if a 
stirke is pulled, the men who 
are laid off will not get their 
unemployment com- 
pensation. But how long this 
will stop them as the con- 
ditions get worse, remains 
to be seen. Many are de- 
manding this action right 
now as the only way to get 
the issues settled. No one 
wants to see anyone else suf- 
fer, but if something isn’t 
done, and done soon, these 
men are going to take action. 
Now they have no illusions 
—they know without doubt 
that they are the only ones 
who can represent them- 
selves, and their way of 
knowing is by doing. 

(See Reader’s Views) 


FLAT ON HIS BACK— FOR A BOSS’ MINUTE 


Morgantown, W. Va. — 
The top was bad. Head coal 
had fallen, the slate could 
be seen hanging down where 
it had broken. It had to be 
timbered to be made safe. 

Two men went after a post 
to shore the top up. They 
brought it to the bad place 
and set it down to cut it 
to size. One of the men' said, 
“Lets get back out from un- 
der this bad top to cut this 
post. That top might come 
down any minute.” 

BOSS SAYS NO 
The boss was standing 
there, in a hurry to get the 
post set so the men could get 
back to their jobs. “No,” he 
said, “Cut it right there. The 
top will stay up that long,” 
The men started to cut the 
post for size — and the top 
came in. One of them was 
completely covered up. The 
other was badly cut by fall- 


ing slate. The top was still 
working, and the man who 
was covered up was still 
alive. One of the men on the 
section, not the boss, braved 
the falling ‘ slate, was hit a 
few times, but dug the miner 
out and brought him to safe- 
ty — just before another fall 
came in that would have 
squashed both of them. 

ALL FOR A MINUTE 

The miner who was cov- 
ered up had his hip fractured 
on the left side, a bone brok- 
en in his right foot and his 
face severely cut when the 
fall forced his face into the 
saw that was being used to 
cut the post. He’ll be flat on 
his back for months — be- 
cause his boss was in a hurry 
and couldn’t wait the minute 
it would have taken to have 
the post cut out of the danger 
area. 


Mine Injury — Treatment & Mistreatment 


Morgantown, W. Va. — 
We saw them wheel the guy 
in on an emergency stretch- 
er. His right foot was band- 
aged; and you could tell by 
his clothes that he was a 
miner. He was also young, 
and looked a great deal like 
Elvis Presley. 

They cleaned him up a bit,, 
gave him some shots and 
took him to the operating 
room. He was brought back 
in a couple of hours, his foot 
now in a cast. 

The next day, after he had 
, recovered from the ether and. 
felt like talking, we learned 
the details of what had hap- 
pened, as is always the case 
when a guy is brought into 
the hospital ward. 

CUTTING CHAIN 
CAUGHT FOOT 

His was an interesting 
tale. He was working in low 
coal, 32 inches high, and had 


gotten his right foot caught 
in the cutting machine chain 
as he lay next to the ma- 
chine. The chain has cutting 
bits sticking out which rip 
into the face of the coal, but 
it had caught his foot and 
pulled it back into the guard. 
The chain had to be reversed 
to get his foot out. By this 
time, his foot was fractured, 
chipped, dislocated and in 
general pretty well messed 
up. 

SPORTS CAR 
AMBULANCE 

The men on the. section 
came to the place where he 
was to help, but the boss told 
| the men to get back to their 
work. The hurt miner 
pushed himself out on the 
seat of his pants. When he 
got outside, there .was no 
ambulance waiting for him. 
Instead, he was crammed 
into a sports car and taken 


to the nearest hospital, some 
10 miles from the mine. 
There were no bone special- 
ists at this hospital. He had 
to be sent to Morgantown, 
some 30 miles away. At least, 
he thought, I’ll go there by 
ambulance. But nothing do- 
ing. He was squeezed back 
into the sports car and driven 
to Morgantown to the hos- 
pital. 

FINISHED WITH MINES 
“You know,” he said, “I 
figure I’m through with the 
mines. Last year I got the 
little finger of my left hand 
cut off when I got it caught 
in a machine (he held up 
his hand, showing the miss- 
ing finger); this year, it’s 
my foot. Maybe the third 
time I won’t be so lucky. It 
all happens too fast when 
you work in the mines; you 
dont have too much of a 
chance in there. 


Between you and me, how 
can we catch up from being 
so far behind with our bills 
when there is no work to do? 
The big leaders of industry 
have it all tied Up in their 
hands because this Automa- 
tion machinery has taken 
jobs from so many working 
men who are just worrying 
themselves to death khowing 
they will not be called back 
again. 

The way I see it, the big 
leaders have got stuck with 
so many cars on their hands, 
apd no one to buy them be- 
cause the working man is 
down and out with nothing 
to do but hope t<5 find some- 
thing in order to live through 
this depression — which the 
government is calling a re- 
cession. 

RECESSION 

It is a recession to the 
leaders because they are in 
recess trying to figure out 
some way to hold on to the 
money they have made, and 
to see how much, more they 
can make off their ma- 
chinery without paying the 
worker to do the work. 

They also found out how 
weak Reuther is. That’s why 
he had to call a special con- 
vention here in Detroit to 
get things “straightened out” 
from the way they went at 
the real convention last sum- 


MCE WHILE IT LASTED 

MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
—We were all sitting in the 
dinner hole, just at the be- 
ginning of the shift. Our boss 
came along and told all of 
us to stay where we were 
until he made his run of the 
section to make sure it was 
safe. He made his fun of the 
section and came back. 

IT’S THE TRUTH 

“Now men,” he said, “you 
all know that mining 'is .a 
dangerous job. We have to 
depend on each other to 
make sure that we get put 
of here at the end of the 
shift. 

“I know that you men who 
run the machines know more 
about it than I do. I know 
that there are a lot of times 
when I will ask you to do 
something and I’ll be wrong, j 
I want you to tell me any 
time you think I’m wrong, j 
because most of the times 
you are right. _ 

“You know your job better 
than anyone else can. But, 
the company says that you 
have to have- a boss. I know 
that you don’t need anyone 
to tell you what to do, but 
the company feels otherwise 
about it. And if they want to 
pay me a salary because they 
think you’re all dumb and 
that they and the bosses are 
smart, that’s their tough 
luck. 

“If anything is unsafe, you 
know it. No one has to tell 
you. If the top is bad, don’t 
work in it. We’ll get a buggy 
and get some bars and fix 
it up until you think it is 
safe. And there won’t be any 


mer. He said they did not 
finish their plans then. 

To get things started, he 
asked the workers for more 
dues to get them all upset 
with him. Then he goes on 
to tell them what trouble 
j he is having with the com- 
pany so they will have to 
j pay more dues. 

CO. MESSED.-UP U.S. 

The company has messed 
up the whole United States 
by putting in these Automa- 
tion machines and taking 
jobs away from men who 
would buy their cars every 
year just to keep a job. But 
president Reuther said that 
Automation was the greatest 
progress for production in 
I the U.S. 

WE SEE IT NOW 

When yoii stop men from 
working, the whole world is 
in a mess. We see it now. The J 
problem now is: can they 
hold on to these machines, 
which produce so many cars, 
without putting the men 
back to work and still let 
I the United States go on being 
I the greatest country in the 
world. 

I hope they Won’t let this 
country be as far behind in 
J putting men back to produce 
! cars as it is in producing the 
Sputnik, because workers 
produce the wealth which 
[has put the rich man where 
he is today. 


2 men trying to handle those < 
bars — they’re too heavy — 
get 3 or 4 men on it. That 
way it will be easier for 
everyone. And don’t be car- 
rying any heavy stuff when 
a buggy can carry it. That 
machine can do the work 
much easier than any of us 
can. 

“We all know that the 
company is only interested 
in coal. The only thing they 
ask me after the end of, the 
shift is ‘How much coal did 
! you get?’ — as if I’m the one 
who gets the coal. 

“We all know that you are 
the ones who get the coal. 
Without you there would be 
no coal, no company, no 
nothing. So you are the ones 
who are important. 

“If you are working your 
machine and the top starts 
to come in, look out for your- 
self. Don’t worry about the 
machine. The machine 
doesn’t have any family. It 
can’t feel a thing. And it can 
always be replaced. But you 
can’t, so don’t worry about 
the machines or production 
when it comes to a matter 
where it might hurt you. I 
know I don’t have to tell you 
guys this. As a matter of 
fact, I don’t even know why 
there has to be such a thing 
as a boss ...” 

“Ouch!” I said. My wife 
had just thrown her arm 
across .the bed and hit me on 
the side of my head. 

“Ah, well,” I thought, “it 
was a nice dream while it 
lasted.” 
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The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 


Reuther offered to resign 
from the labor movement if a 
committee of clergymen 
finds him a greater threat 
to the United States than 
: Russia. As usual, this con- 
ceited demagogue is willing 
to submit to check by any- 
body — except the produc- 
tion workers. 

His brazen agreement with 
Chrysler’s president Colbert, 
means that additional thou- 
j sands will be unemployed 
while those who are still 
| working are forced to sub- 
I mit to Automation’s inhu- 
| man speed-up. That’s what 
j he gave in exchange for Col- 
I bert’s empty promise that 
Chrysler will work 40 hours 
a week — • if possible. 

Always the master of sub- 
stitution, Reuther has sub- 
stituted unemployment 
relief for the shorter work 
week, and speed-up for the 
workers’ demand to control 
their own conditions of life 
and labor. 

A LOOK AT HISTORY 

The depression of 1884-5 
saw workers’ wives and chil- 
dren at the very edge of star- 
vation while the men had 
< to work 14, 18 and more 
I hours a day. As a result the 
movement for the 8-hour 
! day gained new strength. 

The young, Federation of 
Organized Trades & Labor 
, Unions (which became the 
AFL) passed a resolution 
that, after May 1, 1886, it 
. be illegal for any worker to 
| work more" than 8 hours a 
day. Throughout the coun- 
j try workers rallied to strike 
on May 1, for the shorter 
I day. 

The daily papers, and the 
preachers from their pul- 
pits, blasted the workers as 
I ignorant mobs led by sel- 
fish subversives. M a n a g e- 1 


DETROIT — Here at the 
Mack plant we didn’t gain 
a damn thing from the agree- 
ment Reuther and Colbert 
worked out on March 3, and 
I can’t see how the Dodge 
workers, or any other Chry- 
sler workers, gained any- 
thing out of it either. 
Management and the Inter- 
national call it a “Memoran- 
dum of Understanding,” but 
I’m obliged to call it a fake. 

SANCTIONS 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The agreement talks about 
laying-off more' workers so 
they tan make out on un- 
employment and supplemen- 
tary. When could you ever 
make out on that? 

There isn’t a single word 
about the rest of us working 
short weeks, except for 
Chrysler’s promise to sched- 
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ment, militia commanders 
and police chiefs secretly 
armed to shed w o r k e r s’ 
blood — which they did. 
UNION SELL-OUT 

At the same time, the 
Knights of Labor — which 
had been organized in 1869 
as America’s first national 
federation — issued secret 
orders: “No assembly of the 
Knights of Labor must strike 
for the 8-hour system on 
May 1 under the impression 
that they are obeying orders 
from headquarters, for such 
an order was not, and will 
not, be given. Neither em- 
ployer or employee are edu- 
cated to the needs . . . for 
the short hour plan . . r Can 
we mould the sentiment of 
the millions in favor of the 
short hour plan before May 
1st? It is nonsense to think 
of it. Let us learn why our 
hours of labor should be re- 
duced, and then teach 
others.” 

This betrayal meant the 
end of the Knights of Labor. 
The workers joined and built 
the AFL to win the 8-hour 
day. Despite such great be- 
ginnings, the AFL soon de- 
generated into “business 
unionism” because it ex- 
cluded the unskilled workers 
at whose expense it secured 
extra privileges for the 
skilled crafts. 

No fundamentally new 
gains were won until the de- 
pression of the 30’s when 
industrial workers built the 
CIO. 

Today, the CIO has de- 
generated into the “business 
unionism” of Reuther’s “pro- 
fit - sharing.” By excluding 
the unemployed workers he 
Ignores the demands of the 
production workers in favor 
of the technicians. 


ule 40 hours — if they can. 
I don’t remember the last 
time we worked 40 hours, 
not since Nov. or Dec. any- 
way — and we haven’t put 
in 40 hours since the agree- 
ment either. 

AGREE TO NOTHING 

If you read that memo- 
randum — and very few of 
j us Chrysler workers have 
been able to get hold of a 
copy to read — you will see 
that they agree to the pro- 
duction rates as of Jan. 19, 
1958. How dumb do they 
think we are? Jan.. 19 was 
on a Sunday. What were our 
production standards then? 

Even if that is a legitimate 
day to go back to, that’s 
exactly when all the trouble 
started. If it wasn’t good 
then how can it be good 
now? 

WHAT’S INVOLVED 

The way it happened at 
Mack, and it was pretty 
much the same story all over 
Chrysler, there was a big 
lay-off on Friday, Jan. 17. 
When we went back in on 
Monday, Jan. 20, with the 
cut in manpower they upped 
our production to 1000 cars 
in 24 hours, or 500 on each 
shift. Men just couldn’t keep 


GUT BACKS IN STEEL 

Pittsburgh — The steel 
mills today are working very 
short handed. They are try- 
ing to get the most work out 
of the fewest laborers 
they’ve ever had. Like in 
my gang, we used to have 
eight or nine brick-layers. 
Now we have four or five. 
They’ve got it geared up now 
to where you work steady 
from the time you start to 
the time you quit. Before, 
you might have some time 
for a break once in a while, 
hut not so now. There’s al- 
ways something else for you 
to do, there’s no let up at 
all. 

Since the cut in produc- 
tion slumped in January 
they have kept all of their 
bossing staff and paying 
them their regular salary. 
While the working force is 
being laid off or working 32 
hours a week. 

WORKERS HARDEST HIT 

The workers are the ones 
who are hardest hit. The 
only ones that management 
has laid off are a few indus- 
trial engineers, and they can 
lay all of them off as far as 
I’m concerned. But the rest 
of top management have 
stayed — no cut in pay, noth- 
ing. They go on the same as 
if nothing has happened. 

They are also trying to run 
the open hearth furnaces 
from the front office. Which 
means that the first helper 
has no say so what so ever. 
At one time he was in charge 
of its operation and condi- 
tions. Now he is told when 
and what to do. As if he is 
green on the job. There are 
so many bosses to see to it, 
too. 

WHERE’S THE UNION? 

Most of the men dislike the 
way they are being moved 
around the mills. The bosses 
have been ordered to keep 
their men working or they 
will be among the missing. 

Our big union seems to be 
playing ball with the com- 
pany. One day you have one 
set of rules, come to work 
the next day and there’s an- 
other. All to serve the com- 
pany policy. 

Most of the men who are 
working are in very low 
spirits because of so much 
Company pressure. The com- 
pany is sending the bosses 
to school to learn their job 
better, yet. 


! up with that kind of produc- 
tion. Guys had to ride the 
line and were getting fired 
for it. With such standards, 
and not enough manpower, 
management ordered us to 
produce more than anybody 
should be expected to do. 
Its more than we can keep 
up. 

COMPANY WINS 

Those are the standards 
this “Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding” sets us back to. 
There’s nothing in it to help 
us solve our problems, and 
the Dodge workers will have 
the same thing to face again 
that they faced before this 
agreement. How can it help 
when it’s no more than the 
company wanted to give us 
in the first place? 

— Member, Local 212 


“MARXISM & FREEDOM” 

There is a chapter in 
Marxism and Freedom by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, called 
“Worker, Intellectual, and 
the State — At a Turning 
Point in History.” Those 
little words “turning point 
in history” are the key. That 
is to say that at crititical 
points in the past, such as 
1848 to 1861 when the work- 
ing class first became con- 
scious of itself as a class, you 
see an illumination of the 
past and also a great illumi- 
nation of the future. That is 
why people like Reuther are 
not just the individuals we 
think they are but are 
certain social types, having 
their counterparts or anti- 
cipators in the past. 

I felt I could be reading 
modern day history and 
jumped from 1848 in France 
to 1905 — 1917 — The Russian 
Revolution and to the revolt 
of the East Berlin workers 
against the Communist in 
June 1953. To the 1950 miners 
strike here and the Hun-' 
garian revolution. With a 
clear light shining on the 
role of the workers, and that 
of the intellectuals, in these 
critical points in history. 

Everything in modern 
society that has human 
values for each individual 
was achieved by workers. In 
the French Revolution of 
1848-1861, Marx wrote “De- 1 
mocracy, thus, was not in- 
vented by philosophic theory 
nor by the bourgeois leader- 
ship. It was discovered by 
the masses in their method 
of action . . . They linked 
their demand for bread and 
work with their demand for 
political freedom and full 
citizenship ...” 

In the 1860’s here, it was; 
the abolition of slavery, the 
fight for the 8 hour day and 
public education. In 1950-58, 
workers in Berlin, in Hun- 
gary, in Russia itself, “des- 
troyed the myth that the 
system of a totalitarian state 
was invincible, unassailable.” 


G. M. CHEATS 
ON VACATION PAY 

SOUTHGATE— They have 
Knocked off the entire 
second shift at the General 
Motors plant in Southgate. 
The plant has been gradually 
slowing down for months. 
There have been short work 
weeks and “small lawoffs” 
of a few hundred at a time. 
Now close to a thousand 
workers are getting it all at 
one time. 

The company timed it 
carefully. In two more weeks 
many of the men would have 
put in the 75 per cent of the 
year necessary for them to 
draw a vacation check next 


PRESENT DAY 
INTELLECTUALS 

I did not understand 
Reuther fully until reading 
this chapter and also seeing 
him at the UAW convention 
and his way of doing and 
thinking. One worker said, 
if he got them the equivalent 
of 35c or 40c an hour more, 
it would be taken out in the 
mental and physical stress of 
the rank and file. Reuther, 
turned around and said if 
that is so, there is something 
wrong with his local union. 
WHO MAKES HISTORY? 

Stalin thought that history 
stopped in 1917 and Reuther 
thinks it stopped when he 
came into the labor move- 
ment. But it is not these men 
that make history. If you 
link their thinking with 
what the workers have ac- 
complished in each period, 
you begin to understand not 
only “all thought no matter 
how great, even the thought 
of a genius is due first of all 
to common activity of man,” 
but also that “the motive 
force of history is the work- 
ing class.” 

Just as Marx could not and 
did not draw the answers out 
of a book or out of his own 
mind but was constantly 
looking, always with, the 
working class, so today it be- 
comes a life and death strug- 
gle that we have such a phil- 
osophy, a theory. There is no 
one that can separate him- 
self from this world and its 
crisis. We are even encircled 
by 4 earth satellites. There 
has to be a combination of 
the workers way of knowing 
today, and of the past history ■ 
of workers that is buried and 
hidden from them. Theory is N 
a life and death question be- 
cause we live in “the age of 
absolutes.” Absolute destruc- 
tion or absolute freedom. As 
history has shown it is only 
the workers, because of their 
relationship to production, 
that those for absolute free- 
dom must be with and fol- 
low . 


t June. Being laid off now 
they will lose their vacation 
check unless they are called 
back for two weeks work be- 
fore June, which is very un- 
likely These workers want- 
ed to know why the com- 
pany couldn’t keep the short 
weeks with no layoff for two 
weeks more so they could 
qualify. The answer was 
pretty obvious. GM can 
spend hundreds of thousands 
on TV shows and publicity 
stunts and Golden Milestone 
Contests but , think it neces- 
sary to cheat a few hundred 
workers out of their vacation 
checks. 


Laid Off 

South Gate, Calif. 


MARX ON AUTOMATION 

“An organized system of machines to which mo- 
tion is communicated by the transmitting mechanism 
from a central automaton, is the most developed form 
of production by machinery ... The lightening of the 
labor, even, becomes a sort of torture since the ma- 
chine does not free the laborer from work, but de- 
prives the work of all interest . , 


Chrysler Auto Worker Brands 
Reuther-Colbert Pack “a Fake” 
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EDITORIALS 

THE UNEMPLOYED RESERVE ARMY 

With unemployment spreading like a cancer, the attack 
against the welfare and life of all workers and their fami- 
lies is growing more naked and vicious than it has been 
since the CIO was built through bitter struggles 20 years 
ago. 

Accounts of the present Senate Rackets Committee 
hearings, on the UAW strike against the labor hating Koh- 
ler company of Wisconsin, make it seem that the aim of 
the probe is to brand organizing activities by workers as a 
racket and thus to outlaw Unions. 

The present drive is in high gear because there are 
over 5 million unemployed today. Management and 
all who serve them have always seized upon the un- 
employed army, which capitalist production inevitably 
throws on the street, as a whip against all workers. 

The cut-backs immediately after World War II and the 
first use of Automation — in coal in 1949 — threw thousands 
of workers on the streets and brought in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The recession of 1953-54 brought new union busting 
laws, among the most vicious of which are the “right-to- 
work” laws now covering a third of the United States. 

The Washington investigators have heard testi- 
mony that Kohler secretly stockpiled a private arsenal 
and recruited a private army to crush the strike. There 
is testimony of Kohler’s repeated arrogance and ruth- 
less determination to break the Union regardless of the 
- cost. There is testimony of the inhuman working condi- 
tions in the plant. 

Reuther and, Mazey seem to be the target of attack 
today. Their policy of so-called “responsible labor-states- 
manship” — with which they bargained away so many hard- 
won rights of the rank and file for a mess of pottage — has 
brought them to this. But they only sowed the wind. The 
workers are now being forced to reap the whirlwind. Just 
as the workers themselves beat back the anti-labor skir- 
mishes of 1949 and 1953 so they will have to do it again. 
Though management and its servants, in and out of the 
administration, have always used the unemployed reserve 
army to open new ferocious attacks against all, how can 
we forget that there were 20 million jobless when, em- 
ployed and unemployed alike, the workers built the CIO 
20 years ago. 


THE FRAUD OF “ GRADUALISM ” 

. The permanent expulsion of Minniejean Brown, from 
Little Rock’s Central High, is further bitter proof that 
“gradualism” is but another hypocritical mask to white- 
wash the vicious reality of white supremacy. 

Minniejean was the special target of abuse — to which 
she never submitted. She was expelled because she dis- 
obeyed the “orders” of Central High’s Principal, J. W. Mat- 
thews, not to “retaliate, verbally or physically, to any har- 
rassment,” however vile, by white students. 

The 8 Negro students, who still remain in this alleged- 
ly de-segregated school of 1,200, symbolize the Negro 
people’s never ending struggle to secure their rights. With- 
out their determination, the leaders would never have won 
the court victories of which they boast. 

The administration is so determined to appease the 
Southern politicians that the new Civil Rights Commission 
is even more limited*to empty words than usual. In Michi- 
gan Republican legislators have just killed a bill which 
might have put a few teeth into the ineffectual state FEPC 
law. 

Truman set the Democratic record straight by ac- 
knowledging Arkansas’ Faubus as a “good Democrat.” 
Prior to Minniejean ’s expulsion, the party had arranged a 
dinner with Truman as main speaker. Reporters said they 
didn’t think Truman would want Faubus to attend. Tru- 
man on TV, said, “Faubus is welcomed. He’s a Democrat 
and my friend, all Democrats are my friends.” 

A Negro auto worker called the turn accurately when 
he said: “I’m not surprised that those guys aren’t doing 
anything about civil rights. The white Southern politicians 
control from Washington all the way down, and the Nor- 
thern Liberals follow behind with words and fear. This 
expulsion of Minniejean proves it. We won‘t win anything 
if we don’t win it ourselves.” 
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LEADERS & RANKS 

When the District and 
company get together and 
make a ruling that' is di- 
rectly against the contract 
— it’s there in black and 
white for anyone to see — 
and the committee doesn’t 
say anything about it 
either, what can you do? 
The union is a good thing, 
but the way things are go- 
ing sure doesn’t look like 
what my idea of a union is. 

Laid-off Miner . 

Scotts Run, W. Va. 


What we all ought to do 
is gQ up there and clean 
out that District. That’s 
the only way that we can 
get any-thing done. Maybe 
then they’ll get enough 
backbone to do something 
for the men, and if they 
don’t, we ought to get men 
in there who won’t be 
afraid of the company. 

Working Miner 
West Virginia 
* * * 

One thing is for sure. 
Whatever is going to be 
done is going to be done 
by the men. They can’t de- 
pend on anyone else. 

Miner 

West Virginia 
* * * 

I know we can’t look to 
the company to give us a 
fair break. But the least 
we can expect is that our 
own union representatives 
see to it that they live up 
to the contract. That’s 
what we’re paying them 
for. But we’re not even 
getting that. Why are we 
paying our dues? The com- 
pany is kicking us in the 
teeth enough without the 
District officials helping 
them. 

Miner 

Scotts Run, W. Va. 


The front page article in 
the January 1958 issue on 
“Reuther Turns Against 
Jobless Workers” was 
very good. Our local is in 
favor of the 30-40 proposal 
and yet when the delega- 
tion reported to the mem- 
bership they essentially 
called for unity with 
Reuther, just like you re- 
ported Stellato did right 
at the convention. I doubt 
if the delegation succeeded 
in convincing the member- 
ship of the need for unity 
with Reuther. I doubt it 
for the simple reason that 
the membership doesn’t 


NOTE TO READERS 

Because of technical dif- 
ficulties it was impossible 
for News & Letters to 
appear with a February, 
1958 issue. We are there- 
fore extending all current 
subscriptions for one 
month in order to assure 
subscribers that they will 
receive the full number of 
issues for which they have 
paid. — Ed. 


Readers 


show up at meetings any- 
more. 

GM Body Shop Worker 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

*. * * 

The men are all climb- 
ing the backs of the com- 
mitteemen. What can we 
do? If we don’t come to an 
agreement with the com- 
pany, we fill out a griev- 
ance. They (the District) 
come in and rule against 
the men. What can you 
do? When it goes to them, 
they’re supposed to settle 
it. We can protest all we 
want, and it still makes no 
- difference. 

C ommittee-man 
West Virginia 
* * * 

Due to the conditions 
that exist in the world to- 
day, the working class are 
carrying the weight- of the 
world on their shoulders. 
These conditions are 
brought about by high- 
brained thinking of intel- 
lectuals, who believe that 
the answer to the prob- 
lems is higher wages, 
which only brings about a 
higher cost of living. 

The intellectual thinks 
only in terms of money, 
whereas the working peo- 
ple would be moire satis- 
fied with less money, but 
better working conditions, 
a shorter work week and 
less taxes to pay. 

Miner’s Wife 
Osage, W. Va. 
* * 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

There should be a law 
that when workers get laid 
off and are willing to work 
but can’t find work, that 
payments on his debts 
should be postponed until 
he can get a job. They are 
actually tougher on a per- 
son, now, in actions like 
quick repossessions, than 
they were in the big de- 
pression of the 193®’s. 
Bottom of the 
Seniority List 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
* * * 

Now I’m single, and I’m 
still working. I wouldn’t 
mind at all giving up my 
job for a man with a fam- 
ily. But things just aren’t 
being done right. Not in 
the mines with the men 
working, or in the layoffs. 
I think we ought to strike 
the mine. They (the Dis- 
trict) would come running 
then. We’ve tried to get 
them down, but they won’t 
come. That would get 
them down in a hurry, and 
we would be able to have 
our say then. 

Miner 

Scotts Run, W. Va. 

* * * 

My husband works in 
the steel mill. He told me 
in October that rumors 
were going around about 
lay-off and cutbacks, He 
said it was going to be 
hard on everyone. ; 

Last December, vie de- 
cided Christmas would be 
different. We sat idown 


and talked, and decided 
that instead of buying and 
running our store bills up 
we would try to pay. What 
we couldn’t pay cash for 
would be left in the store. 
This way our children still 
had a nice Christmas and 
it didn’t leave us with an 
enormous bill hanging 
over our heads. 

More than this, the thing 
that meant the most to us 
was that we didn’t stick 
our neck out to buy a new 
car which is needed. We 
thought better of it and 
had our old one fixed. We 
can still go places, even if 
it is not in a new car. 

We learned from rumors 
in the mill how to cope 
with the things that are 
going on around us now. 
Housewife, 
Pittsburgh 
* * * 

The steel workers are 
supposed to get a raise in 
July, hut who’s going to be 
around to collect it? The 
people in steel now are 
either real old timers or 
supervision. All of this 
talk about the rehiring of 
men who have been laid 
off may sound good, but 
something they aren’t say- 
ing is that when they do 
hire the men back into the 
mills, they won’t hire any- 
thing near the men that 
are laid off. With all this 
automation, it just won’t 
happen. 

We have seniority, and 
they follow it pretty well. 
But you take some of the 
old timers. If they’re laid 
off for more than 30 days, 
they have to take a physic- 
al examination. And if the 
company doesn ’t want 
them, the report comes in 
that the man isn’t able to 
do the kind of work that is 
open, and that’s about it. 
If you can’t do the work, 
they don’t have a job for 
you. 

Steel Worker, 
Pittsburgh 
* * . * 
EDUCATION 

I was moved by the deep 
feeling with which Caro- 
line Goldsmith wrote 
about John Brown (Jan. 
31, ’58). I can appreciate 
what she must have felt to 
discover the truth about 
this great man — which 
you can no longer find in 
the re-written history 
texts that the schools use. 

If she continues to dig 
for the truth she will find 
that, unwittingly, she did 
the many dedicated Abo- 
litionists an injustice by 
implying that they talked 
rather than acted. Actual- 
ly it was their inflexible 
principle to suit actions to 
words. They were conduc- 
tors in the vast Under- 
ground Railway. They 
provided stations where 
slaves could hide along the 
perilous route to freedom. 
In countless instances* 
forcibly rescued runaway 
slaves from the slave- 
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Vietvs 


catchers authorized by the 
infamous Fugitive Slave 
Act. 

Civil War Student 
New York 


In colleges in the U.S. 
today there is by and large 
an almost total ignorance 
of the history of the 
American labor movement 
and the history of class 
struggles that have taken 
place here. It has been 
consciously suppressed 
and what has been writ- 
ten up has been in such 
a way as to completely 
denegrate the role that 
the American worker has 
played in his own develop- 
ment. 

How many know any- 
thing about' the great 
Homestead Steel strikes 
and the police action 
against the coal and iron 
workers in the South? The 
Tennessee coal mine 
police or what they call 
Bloody Harlan County? 
What the miners Had to 
go through in Harlan 
County to organize them- 
selves? How they would 
be shot down in the 
v streets. How when you 
had to go for a job in the 
coal fields there weren’t 
any roads. You had to 
walk on the railroad 
tracks from one town to 
the next and you were 
met there by the sheriff 
and were told there are no 
jobs in this town, keep 
going. If you didn’t keep 
going you’d wind up in 
jail. It sounds like pages 
out of the dark history of 
Russia which they are 
willing to play up in the 
pages of Life. Their own 
dark pages of American 
history are completely out 
of the picture as far as 
anything that is taught in 
any American University 
„ today. 

Construction worker, 
Detroit 

* * * 

About News & Letters 

News & Letters has ex- 
cellent features. It is uni- 
que as a direct expression 
of workers’ conditions and 
attitudes. Worker’s Jour- 
nal I like especially. I 
keep telling people about 
it, and hope it reaches 
more in Detroit. 

Naturally, only the cur- 1 
rent problems of the auto 
workers and others can 
determine the main sub- 
jects of the paper. Aside 
from that, it seems to me 
that detailed and practical 
problems resulting from 
automation are the first 
stage of long-range prob- 
lems. It may be that 
white-collar workers will 
be even more displaced 
by automation than as- 
sembly-line workers; but 
this is not as important 
for News & Letters. Peo- 
ple I show it to are al- 
ways most interested in 
workers’ letters. 

Reader, 

Penna. 


READERS ANSWER 

I see N. Smith’s ( Jan. 
31, issue) philosophy in 
practice by the articles he 
picks out as “no interest 
at all.” It’s the philosophy 
of the Kremlin that does 
not look toward the work- i 
ers for anything, but at- 
tempts to crush them as 
Hungary is the bloody 
proof. 

Production worker, 
Detroit 
% * * 

All I have to say to Mr. 
Smith is that if “ability to 
stay in power” is his cri- 
terion for judging a so- 
ciety, then Capitalism 
should be the thing of the 
future for him, for it has 
been around for 200 years. 

I guess it is for him since 
Russia is governed by the 
same fundamental laws of 
capitalism — but there the 


state has become the “ab- 
stract capitalist”, taking 
the place of the private 
capitalist. 

School teacher, 
Detroit 
* * * 

What does N. Smith 
think the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact, and the no-strike 
pledge that the Com- 
munist supported during 
WW II, were? Are these 
signs that the Communists 
kept the Socialist torch 
burning? 

Add to the above Po- 
land, Hungary, East Ber- 
lin. Since he asked for 
comments; Mr. Smith do 
not be so fast to hand over 
to butchers, the fight of 
the peoples of Asia and 
Africa for freedom. 

Young worker, 
Detroit 


Notes from England: 

Unemployment, Missiles & Elections 

More and more are becoming workless in Britain 
and it has been estimated that a very great number 
are going to be deprived of their livelihood in the 
coming months. In South Wales the workless are on 
the march again in the thousands. Automation in steel 
has put them put of work. It is said the Government 
was warned years ago, they have done nothing. 


The Merseyside building workers have banned 
overtime, because there are so many workless in the 
industry and it is surely wrong that workers should 
be killing themselves with overtime while others have 
no work at all. ' 

* * * 

There is much hostility here towards the British 
alliance with America, which has resulted in H bomb- 
ers overhead and now the new rockets which are to 
be manned by American servicemen. Our Prime Min- 
ister thinks he will win back popularity by just get- 
ting some little concession at the Summit talks. He 
seems to make it clear, like Dulles, that he does not 
really want them to be a success, although he must 
put up a pretense that he does, but he won’t even 
hold back the rockets until after the talks. 


The Tory government which represents the inter- 
ests of the employing class, is very unpopular. At 
Roachdale they suffered a very bad defeat and it 
seems clear they could not face the electorate with 
any chance of winning. A Labourite won the election, 
and a liberal gained twice as many votes as the Tory 
candidate. However the Labour man got less votes 
this time than the last time when he lost the election. 
If the Labour party wins the next elections, as seems 
certain, they say they will continue to nationalize 
even the Englishman’s castle (his home) and it will be 
taken over by the state. The big brother state landlord 
is certainly no less evil than the wicked Tory land- 
lord of bygone times. The people want to be owner- 
occupiers, but the present government which claims 
to believe in that, turned against the tenants and 
brought in the rent act in favour of their friends the 
Tory landlords, rents will rise and people will be 
evicted. It is bad for those who want to buy their 
own homes; furthermore to do that, one must have -a 
secure and reasonable income. This the vast majority 
have not got and the politicians don’t want us to 
have it either apparently, they are all for keeping 
wages down. 

* * * 

Thgre seems to be a complete lack of idealism 
amongst the politicians and those with authority in 
general— their attitude is: “beggar you, Jack, I’m all 
right!” — Lancashire Correspondent 


TWO WORLDS 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
ORGANIZATIONS TO FIGHT IT' 

The present unemployment situation has everyone 
from Eisenhower to the Sunday preacher talking about it. 
But no one is doing anything about it. A look at the organi- 
zational forms which the last depression produced may ' 
have some value for us today, if only to reject the old forms 
and create entirely new ones. It is for this reason that I 
am turning the pages of history back to the 1930’s. 

The last depression gave rise to a number of small 
political parties, the chief of which was the American 
Workers Party (AWP), officially formed in 1933. Actually, 
it had existed from 1928 when it was called the Conference 
for Progressive Labor Action (CPLA). It was formed 
originally to defend Brookwood Labor College from attacks 
by the AF of L that the college was harboring Communists. 
The actual reason for the attack was that the college taught 
industrial unionism. The chairman of the college, the CPLA 
and the AWP was A. J. Muste. 

In 1931, they launched the great organizing strike in 
Paterson, N.J. They were in the forefront of the campaign 
to organize the West Virginia Mine Workers Union as well 
as the Illinois miners in 1932. They soon found themselves 
at the head of some 10,000 unemployed in the Midwest. 
They organized Unemployed Leagues in opposition to the 
Unemployed Councils organized by the Communist Party. 

In 1934 a strike against Auto-Lite broke out in Toledo, 
Ohio. An AF of L local called the strike, but it soon became 
obvious it was impossible for it alone to fight all the forces 
of capital and-the police arrayed against it. The local called 
upon the Musteite Unemployed Leagues for help on the 
picket line. When the organizing talent of the Musteites 
was added to the tremendous activities of the workers, 
Toledo, Ohio, became the birthplace of the auto workers 
union. Thus the Musteites were in the forefront of what 
became later the mighty upsurge of labor called the CIO. 
THE “AMERICAN ORIENTATION” AND 
POLITICAL ACTION 

But already in 1933 they had come to the conclusion 
that neither the struggles of the unemployed for relief, 
nor those of the workers for industrial unionism would be 
sufficient to change the world crisis into a workers world. 
Political action was needed. At the AWP founding conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh, resolutions called for the formation of 
a genuine mass labor party, “an American orientation.” 

Pulling in the opposite direction was Louis Budenz, 
who was looking at the Communist Party with its daily 
paper, posts and behind it a whole country — Russia. Before 
that force the “American orientation” crumbled. 

WHAT TO TELL THE WORKERS 

There is no doubt that these intellectuals had turned to 
the working class because they believed that the capitalists 
had led the world from world war to world depression, and 
that only the workers could ehange society fundamentally. 
The difficulty was that the task for them as intellectuals 
did not end with their turning to the working class. It first 
began there. 

What, between Fascists, Communism and the New 
Deal, would the intellectuals of the. “American orientation” 
tell the workers? 

The situation was a concrete one: in the unemployed 
leagues and in the strikes one strong force (the Communist 
Party) and one small force (the Trotskyists) were pulling 
at the Musteites. The ranks were hungry for ideas. They 
were attracted to the Trotskyists who seemed to have a 
body of ideas from plan to world revolution and who were - 
saying to the Communists, “You went down before fascism 
without a fight. It is because your leader, Stalin, subordi- 
nates all struggles to the dictates of the usurping Russian 
bureaucracy. Only we stand for true workers interests on 
a world scale.” 

After the merger with the Trotskyists the ranks were 
the first to drop out. Trotskyism was completely isolated 
from the great upsurge that became the CIO. 

COMMUNISM, TROTSKYISM, WHAT NOW 

Part of the Musteite leadership, represented by Bu- 
denz, joined the Communist Party where he became the 
managing editor of the Daily Worker. He has now become 
the total stool pigeon. 

Muste himself dropped out of the movement soon after 
the merger of his group with the Trotskyists. He now heads 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, a pacifist grouping. Burn- 
ham broke with Trotskyism during the war. He saw a new 
society emerging, not from the workers, but from managers 
and planners. He is now the outspoken campaigner for “all- 
out Americanism.” Sidney Hook is the advocate of “de- 
mocracy” for all those who agree with him. It is hard to 
distinguish between him and Attorney General William 
P. Rogers. 

The unemployment situation and the crisis it will 
bring will certainly throw up groups of radicals who 
more than ever will need a system of ideas which will 
enable them not merely to agitate for the unemployed 
and take part in the workers’ struggles, but will help 
them to meet the crisis. The time to do that is now. 
Every page of NEWS & LETTERS is engaged in this 
task. p. 
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m—m youth 

Thinking It Out 

THE UNBEATEN GENERATION 


They call us the “beat gen- 
eration.” They say that we, 
the youth of America, have 
no morals, no ethics, we are 
wild, and we are rebels 
without a cause. They publi- 
cize this in magazine ar- 
ticles, pictures, newspapers, 
television, etc. 

Everyone has a different 
reason and solution for this, 
from cars and Elvis Presley, 
to a lack of religion and poor 
homes. They can’t under- 
stand why we won’t listen 
to them. They are supposed 
to be more experienced and 
wiser, and therefore are to 
have the right to tell us how 
to conduct our lives. 
REBELS WITH CAUSE 

It is true that most of us 
are rebels in one way or an- 
other, but we have a cause, 
although, we ourselves some- 
times fail to put our finger 
on it. We are looking for a 
better way of life. Our mor- 
als and ethics? We have 
them, but they are not those 
of our parents, they are our 
own. We choose our own be- 
cause we look at the existing 
society and we do not like 
it, therefore, we can see no 
reason to follow the morals 
and ethics it is based on. 

It might seem that we have 
nothing to rebel against. It 
might seem, at first glance, 
that we have a good way of 
life merely because we have 
material things such as TV 
sets, cars, and automated 
machinery, that our parents 


My advanced Composition 
teacher started off our class 
with a bang by explaining to 
us that, in relationship to 
the recent Tunisian-French 
crisis, we must understand 
the French problem, and we 
must forgive France for 
sending 25 > American made 
bombers to bomb a Tunisian 
village, killing seventy-nine 
people, eight of which were 
children, and wounding 130. 
I am sorry, but I do not un- 
derstand! 

In spite of denial, it is evi- 
dent that the French inflict- 
ed this bloody slaughter on 
the Tunisian people as a 
warning not -to harbor or 
give aid to Algerian rebels, 
which the Tunisians have 
been doing. 

My teacher stated that we 
must understand that France 
js dependent on her colonies, 
thereby implying that France 
is justified in her mass mur- 
der. I do not know the eco- 
nomic condition of France 
well enough to realize the 
authenticity of this, but I 
know that France, England, 
and other countries like 
them, will have to learn to 
live without exploiting the 
peoples of other lands. 

The root of the Tunisian- 
French problem lies in the 
fact that Algeria wants her 
independence from France, 
but ‘France says she can not 
let them have this independ- 


never had. This is not what 
we want! We want freedom 
— total freedom — freedom 
from H-bombs and missiles, 
freedom from war, freedom 
from being a little less than 
hdman because you are a 
teenager, freedom of thought 
and expression in our schools 
and at home, and freedom 
from labor that is more alien 
than any foreigner, for even 
teenagers are a victim of that 
kind of labor. 

I am not, however, blam- 
ing our parents, I blame the 
society of which they are all 
a victim. 

Adults do have a lot to 
offer us in their years of ex- 
perience, but we have some- 
thing just as important to 
offer, and that is our youth 
itself. We have our fresh and 
uncluttered minds to offer, 
but they are not accepted. 
YOUTH SEE 
CONTRADICTION 

M.D. in his column in 
News & Letters once said, 
“The young often see, with 
eyes and minds clearer than 
adults’, the contradictions in 
school, home and the world 
outside — all of which fail to 
measure up to human val- 
ues.” I think his words clari- 
fy mine. 

My vision is one of a new 
free society in which, among 
other things I will not have 
to wait until I am 21 to be 
admitted into the human 
race. —Caroline Goldsmith. 


ence because Algeria is a 
part of France and they can 
not, in view of this, cut off 
a part of their country. The 
determined Algerians, there- 
fore, are fighting for their 
independence. What France 
neglects to tell you is that 
she has recently discovered 
oil deposits in Algeria. I do 
not know if Algeria is ac- 
tually a part of France, but 
1 do know that it is oil that 
France is after, and not good 
geography. 

FRANCE OFFERS MONEY 

France has offered to pay 
Tunisia for the damage 
done in Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef, 
the bombed Tunisian village, 
if she will withdraw her 
plea to the United Nations, 
but how can you pay for 
human lives. What amount 
of money will France pay 
to Tunisia? What is the value 
of a human life today? All 
the gold in the world will 
not bring back to. life eight 
dead children and seventy - 
nine dead men and women. 
It seems that not only the 
value of the dollar has de- 
preciated, but the value of 
human lives as well. 

Through all of this the 
United Nations and the 
United States take the same 
action they did during the 
Hungarian Revolution. They 
sit on their hands and relay 
worthless sympathy. 


Education * 
& Sputnik 

LOS ANGELES — Recent- 
ly I read a letter to the edi- 
tor in a local paper. It said: 
“In the Soviet Union Acids in 
school learn algebra and 
languages i n elementary 
school.” The author went on 
to say that he was ashamed 
of the teen-agers of Amer- 
ica. What he forgot to say 
was that only a select few 
in Russia get the education 
he speaks of. 

These are the few so-called 
“bright” children, who will 
become the scientists, engi- 
neers, etc. But what about 
the others, the greater part 
of the Russian children, 
what happens to them? They 
end up in trade schools, fac- 
tories, and some with no 
education at all. Perhaps 
that is what the writer 
wants here in America. 

The writer also said, “By 
the time they are 15 most of 
them are adults, responsible, 
and know pretty well where 
they are going — and why.” 
But is it right to deprive 
children of their youth? 

As to why they are going 
to be scientists, engineers, 
etc., they know that it is 
either that or slave labor 
for the rest of their lives. 

Is that what we want to 
imitate? 

— Student 


WORK SHOULD 
BE DIFFERENT 

Los Angeles — I was talk- 
ing to a teenage guy who’s 
married and has a baby. He 
was telling me how he has 
to work to support them. 

He works in a tin shack. 
He said on those real hot 
days we had last summer, 
that shack held in all the 
neat, it was like working in 
an oven. 

Why does anyone have to 
work like that? 

HATES JOB 

He told me how much he 
hated his job and how he 
hates to get up in the morn- 
ings to go to work. He said, 
“I go to work and I work 
with the same man every 
clay on the same machine. 
We don’t even say hello. We 
xnow we have to be there 
and put up with that ma- 
chine and with each other 
for eight hours. We just 
watch each other and that 
machine, and if either one 
of us makes a mistake and 
the other one has to make 
extra motions, we give each 
other dirty looks. We only 
talk after lunch when we 
know the day is half over.” 

I want to know why a per- 
son should have to work at 
a job that is so apart from 
him? 

— 18 year old 


TEACHING THE YOUTH 

Marxism is a closed 
book at school. It isn’t so 
much that the kids accept 
the ideas of the big lead- 
ers, it’s just that they don’t 
hear anything at all about 
Marxism. 

College Student 

West Virginia 


Tunisia 
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Integration 
Or Outer Space? 

Russia has two Sputniks 
up in outer space. Maybe 
they Eire doing that so the 
people on earth will just 
think about moons, and not 
about the earth. Then Com- 
munism can just step in and 
conquer everything. 

I don’t think that because 
Russia had two Sputniks and 
America had only one, that 
made the Russians superior. 
We’ve had a lot of other 
things here like integration 
to think about. I don’t think 
they have that there. Why 
can’t Americans stop fight- 
ing the Negroes? The Sput- 
niks have made people stop 
thinking about Little Rock. 

Teenager, 

Detroit 


EDUCATION IN NEW YORK CITY 


70c An Hour 

The owners of the big 
farms in California have 
threatened the State 
government that if the 
State sets and enforces a 
$1 minimum wage for 
women and children in 
agriculture, that the grow- 
ers will no longer hire 
them. The prevailing wage 
in the Imperial Valley to- 
day is 70 cents an hour. 

These big farmers, by 
the way, are fairly happy 
about unemployment ac- 
cording to the newspapers. 
It makes available a large 
labor force for them. 
When factory jobs are 
open there aren’t many 
takers for jobs paying 70 
cents an hour. 

Green Thumb 

Los Angeles, Calif. _ 


The New York City Board 
of Education in apparent be- 
lated response to President 
Eisenhower’s edict to get the 
schools in shape to produce 
more war technicians, sud- 
denly on Feb. 9, suspended 
over 700 students as “trouble- 
makers.” . 

POLITICAL FOOTBALL 

So called “juvenile delin-, 
quency” has been steadily 
increasing in New York City 
for over twenty years. It has 
been used as a political foot- 
ball and it has been used as 
a stimulant to waning news- 
paper circulation. The Board 
in a statement issued Feb. 4 
said it noted “that delin-. 
quency among the young is 
not a modern phenomenon 
that it springs from no one 
cause and is susceptible to 
no one cure.” They sounded 
almost tranquil. Yet three 
days later 700 students were 
suspended without hearings 
and five days later Gover- 
nor Harriman says he is 
ready to “work out a crash 
program with the Mayor and 
the Board of Education.” De- 
spite the fact that New York 
State law requires that “im- 
mediate steps shall be taken” 
for the suspended students’ 
“attendance upon instruc- 
tion elsewhere.” 

The mastermind who 
launched the attack made 
no provisions for the educa- 
tional requirements of the 
Kids. Abandoned, dilapidat- 
ed century old school build- 
ings are being pressed into 
service to quarantine and 
“rehabilitate” these youth. 
Superintendent Jansen and 
the School Board have their 
critics. The ACLU and var- 
ious teachers organizations 
have protested, calling the 
suspensions “shocking” and 
“ineffectual.” But all, the 
board and critics alike agree 
on one point. The solution to 
the problems dramatized by 
the antics of Jansen and the 
board is more money, more 
schools, more teachers, etc. 


WHO WILL LISTEN 
TO YOUTH? 

One writer in the “radical” 
press deplores the fact that 
in one of the best manned 
schools in Brooklyn there is 
only one guidance counselor 
to 200 students. Ask the stu- 
dents if they think the world 
needs more guidance coun- 
selors? Education must make 
delinquent society look ra- 
tional and rational juveniles 
look delinquent. Why will 
no one listen to the youth? 

The students who have to- 
tally rejected the plan of 
the school board are called 
the “incorrigible hard core 
of troublemakers.” Khrush- 
chev sends the dissident Rus- 
sian students to work in Si- 
beria and now there is talk 
of setting up work camps in 
New York. 

The 50,000 New York high 
school students that went on 
strike in 1950 were all liable 
to suspension. Not a whisper 
was heard from the Board 
of Education. Now they 
claim all their troubles are 
caused by 1% of the student 
body. 

NOT “MORE” BUT “NEW” 

On Feb. 8, a student con- 
ference sponsored by the 
Riverside Neighborhood As- 
sembly was held at .Walden 
High School in Manhattan. 
Some 250 teenagers from 14 
schools were present. They 
not only rejected the school 
board’s new policy but reg- 
istered themselves in opposi- 
tion to the competitive at- 
mosphere that has been 
created in the school and 
noted that good marks on a 
report card don’t necessarily 
reflect a good education. 

The students that attend 
this kind of conference 
usually would be among the 
last to find fault, yet be- 
cause they are students they 
are raised a head taller than 
the school planners who 
don’t know what the school 
day is. These youth are ask- 
ing not for something more, 
but for something new. — 
Robert Ellery. 


DEPRESSION NOTES 

L. L. Colbert, President of Chrysler Corp,' earned 
$488,900 in 1957. The 11 top officials of the company 
received $3,552,412.' 

Eisenhower is considering a tax cut to help out. 
Put 10% of no salary alj all against 10% of $488,900 
and see what you’ve got! 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

UTOPIA 

Margaret Mead is a scientist — an anthropologist of 
repute and prominence, and a student of the cultural 
development of mankind who has contributed much 
information through observing the life of existing 
remnants of primitive societies on islands of the South 
Pacific. She is one of many people in the sciences, 
arts, and professions who are dissatisfied with pres- 
ent day existence. In a lecture before the American 
Society for the Advancement of Science she spoke on 
“Towards more vivid Utopias”. 

HEAVEN OR HELL 

She raises the question as to why the visions of 
heaven in this world and the next, commonly held by 
people, have a tasteless and pallid quality compared 
to the vivid pictures of intensity of hell and terror. 
She believes that dictatorships, with concentration 
camps and thought control, appeal to human beings 
most shared and least differentiated responses. Pain, 
hunger, thirst, isolation, fear, fatigue, and weakness 
are experiences that ultimately cause almost every 
human being, except martyrs, to break down. 

3 WAYS TO UTOPIA 

To make our image of Utopia more vivid, she 
says, it must have a wide enough appeal to every dif- 
ferent member of society, to the separate experiences 
of diffrent regions, different classes, different voca- 
tions, to peoples of different temperaments and cul- 
tures. It must create conditions in which a child can 
grow, an idea take root, a man’s hand can grow keen, 
mind sharp, and imagination wide. 

She suggests three sources for a desired Utopia; 
1. Using the imaginative c&pacities of the child to 
create something unique and new out of his percep- 
tion of himself and the outside world. 2. Using the 
knowledge obtained from other cultures of what has 
been done before. 3. Establish “Chairs of the Future” 
in universities for wise men who will realize the pos- 
sibilities for the future emerging from scientific dis- 
coveries of the present, and who will know the scope 
of what man has achieved in the past. 

UNITY OF PHYSICAL AND MENTAL POWERS 

The ideal can be the real, but only in and through 
the activity of living man. 

The abnormalities in the life of millions of men, 
here and now, the contradictions which sicken and 
irritate him, build the negativity; the opposition to 
an existence that makes of him the adjunct to a ma- 
chine. It is' only here, in a daily activity which has 
become the means for the production of more and 
more surplus values, that a change can come about 
which will have meaning. This is the change which 
will set free his humanity. ' 

Utopia on this earth is impossible without the 
living unity of the physical and mental powers of 
man. Such wholeness has no dependence on automa- 
tion or to any number of chairs of special knowledge 
in universities. 


trolled subjects would never that the electrodes “cause no 


THE UPS & DOWNS 
IN AIRCRAFT 

LOS ANGELES— It start- 
ed around October of last 
year, that is the lay-offs in 
aircraft in Los Angeles, par- 
ticularly, at my plant, North 
American. Recently, Time 
Magazine wrote what caus- 
ed such a drastic cut-back 
at N.A.A. It was brought 
about by a mis- judgement 
in Air Force funds for that 
fiscal year and hence, the 
cancellation of the govern- 
ment contract to North Am- 
erican and its Navaho guided 
missile. 

It also said the govern- 
ment, realizing its tragic er- 
ror which brought untold 
suffering to thousands of 
people in aircraft who were 
hit by the lay-offs, decided 
to attempt a “peace offering” 
in the form of a new con- 
tract for a revolutionary 
new rocket-type plane, and 
N.A.A. and Boeing Aircraft 
would compete for the con- 
tract. 

Everyone at N.A.A. I talk- 
ed to was joyous at the 
prospect that we would re- 
ceive the go-ahead for the 
plane. Mostly, the thoughts 
were that with the contract, 
the severe lay-offs exper- 
ienced would immediately 
cease. A worker could make 
plans again for that new 
home or car, the thought of 
weekly visits to the unem- 
ployment window would be 
a thing of the past and once 


more, a man could feel he 
had job security. 

Finally, the big day arriv- 
ed and it was announced of- 
ficially in the company pap- 
er that North American had 
been awarded the big con- 
tract. There was relief in 
many workers’ faces as 
though they felt their hopes 
had been answered. That 
was until it was learned a 
few weeks later, that the 
plane, dot being a conven- 
tional type required exten- 
sive research, engineering 
experiments and numerous 
other time consuming fac- 
tors that had to be tested 
before the 'ship actually 
found its way down the pro- 
duction line to the workers. 
A conservative estimate by 
company spokesmen said it 
should take, before the fin- 
ished plane is in the skies, 
about five full years! 

Needless to say, this pre- 
diction would have little in- 
fluence on the continuous 
lay-offs as was suspected 
earlier. Today, at the plant, 
one could mention the fact 
that seldom, if ever, the con- 
versation centers around the 
five-year-away plane. The 
main thought right now is: 
Who will be laid off next? 

The union and the com- 
pany have been negotiating 
on a new contract for the 
last two or three weeks and 
today I learned, there is a 
strong possibility that if the 
union isn’t satisfied with the 
company’s offers, there will 
be a strike. — Aircraft Work- 


You f re Not Alone! 

PITTSBURGH — I was 
talking to a friend, over the 
phone, in West Virginia. She 
was telling me about how 
bad her husband was feeling 
because he was laid off. She 
said the way he was acting 
you would think he was the 
only one laid off. 

I told her this was silly 
and didn’t make sense be- 
cause there are so many 
others in the same boat, that 
1 don’t think any one person 
should feel this way. He’s 
not the only one with bills to 
pay and mouths to feed. 
Some people have a lot more 
to pay and feed than he. As 
far as bills go if you don’t 
buy, they won’t go up. Our 
utilities are the ones that 
really add up. 

There is one thing sure. 
With so many millions out of 
work, creditors should know 
what is happening and 
shouldn’t hound you to death 
to pay 7 your bills. 

My husband is still work- 
ing a short week and I guess 
it won’t be too much longer 
before he’s laid off. Then 
we’ll be in the same boat 
with everyone. I’d be wor- 
ried! if it was just us. When 
there are that many people 
out of work, you know some- 
thing will have to happen. If 
you were in the boat all by 
yourself, you’d be in pretty 
bad shape. 


Book Review 

THE HIDDEN PERSUAD- 
ERS. By Vance Packard. 
David McKay ' Company, 
New York. 275 Pages. 

* * * 

In a very readable way 
Vance Packard’s, The Hid- 
den Persuaders, tells how ad 
men use tricky psychological 
gimmicks to force all kinds 
of junk on us. 

Politicians also have start- 
ed to use the same gimmicks 
— both ad men and capital- 
ist politicians hire psycholo- 
gists to find the best way to 
trick us and to sell us their 
products, whether the pro- 
ducts are soap, or capitalist 
ideas or capitalist candi- 
dates. 

For example, the politi- 
cians deliberately projected 
Eisenhower as a “father im- 
age” to gain him votes. 

And the ad men found that 
most women are very at- 
tracted to red. So they pack- 
age many products with 
fancy and striking red 
labels. This makes many 
women in super - markets 
reach for red packages even 
before they have read the 
labels. Some firms have psy- 
choanalyzed little girls to 
find the best ways to sell 
them home permanents. 

Packard says that even- 
tually advertising gimmicks 
of today may become old 
fashioned: “biocontrol” may 
come in. He quotes “Time” 
magazine quoting electrical 
engineer Curtiss R. Schafer 
of the Norden-Ketay Corpor- 
ation: 

“The ultimate achievement 
ef biocontrol may be the con- 
trol of man himself. The con- 


be permitted to think as in- 
dividuals. A few months aft- 
er birth, a surgeon would 
equip each child with a sock- 
et mounted under the scalp 
and electrodes reaching se- 
lected areas of brain tissue. 
The child’s sensory percep- 
tions and muscular activity 
could be either modified or 
completely controlled by 
bioelectric signals radiating 
from state-controlled trans- 
mitters.” 

The capitalist engineer 
added the reassuring thought 


discomfort. 

Packard apparently is not 
a socialist. But his book 
shows the trend of capital- 
ism: Unless workers end 
capitalism it will move to- 
ward a state capitalist dic- 
tatorship of the fascist type' 
— and it Will use the adver- 
tising and propaganda tech- 
niques described in Pack- 
ard’s book. 

Packard’s, The Hidden 
Persuaders should be read 
as a supplement to Orwell’s, 
1984. — John Loeb. 


er. 


WORKER ATTACKS BRITISH TAX SYSTEM 

(Continued from Page 1) 

vengeance — since they too, were presumably carrying 
out their hateful orders! 

“My money was taken from me by the employers 
and without a receipt, it was an excessive amount. I 
wrote and phoned them without getting satisfaction. 
Afterwards they said I should have called, yet their 
hours are shorter than mine and it would have been 
impossible without asking off from a new job . . . They 
refused to tell my employer there was no tax due, and 
they refused to return my money direct, “as these 
were not P.A.Y.E. procedures!” However, the head 
office decided they could send my employer a suitable 
slip which would show no tax was to be taken, as a 
result my money was paid back to me. 

“An employee has no definite way of knowing if 
officials go around snooping on him, if his employer 
should make enquiries, he is not to know what infor- 
mation may be given out, which is confidential and, 
may be to his detriment. There is one tax law for the 
rich and a different one for the poor; those who take 
the workers tax under P.A.Y.E. do. not have to suffer, 
under this rotten procedure themselves . . . 

“There must be many people paying more tax than 
they should and this is the most taxed country on 
earth. If I pointed that out to them I imagine they 
would say, it is a matter of no concern to them, this is 
a phrase they enjoy using. One official told me sar- 
castically to write to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
... I have taken the advice ... 

“With taxes, railfares and insurance, a poorly paid 
worker, will ask himself what he is slaving away for! 
In other words what incentive is there to work hard. 
Some people literally working themselves to death 
while others have no work (about 400,000 in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom I believe and still rising!) 

“I have heard Government spokesmen say that 
inflation had to be fdUght and that wages should only 
rise with production. While increases were being de- 
nied production and essential workers, the Govern- 
ment was substantially raising the salaries of luxur- 
iously paid big bureaucrats, despite th'e fact that 
bureaucrats produce nothing » . . 

“At present we seem to be on the road, not to 
industrial democracy, but industrial slavery! . . . 
one is hound to wonder what our future will be. 

Already we are a second rate power under the 
thumb of America and deteriorating fast . . .” 

V. Turner 
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World ^Tension Mounts As Unemployment Grows *** 


(Continued from Page 1) 

are evident. The United 
States is in a depression 
with bread lines forming in 
the major cities. When Amer- 
ica sneezes, England gets 
pneumonia. Russia pushes 
for a summit meeting to di- 
vert attention from pressing 
internal problems. France 
passes from crisis to crisis, 
one government after an- 
other. No country is immune. 
Revolutions pop in South 
America, Cuba has a civil 
war, India is in crisis, Indo- 
nesia has an active civil war, 
Russia’s satellites seek only 
the opportunity to revolt. In 
the Middle East new groups 
of Arab states seem to be 
forming weekly. Africa is' 
demand irig independence. 
Where in this tormented 
world is a country at peace, 
without the burdens of arm- 
ament for the next war, 
without unemployment, mis- 
ery and fear? Where is a 
Working class satisfied with 
production relations as they 
are? Where is a capitalist 
class satisfied with what 
they have, not greedy for 
more profits, more territory? 

Yet, there are those who 
say that the workers are 
backward, satisfied with 
their conditions and their in- 
stitutions. These people fail 
to see the new developing 
forms the class struggle 
takes in 1958. 

SHORTER WEEK- 
NO PAY 

In Detroit the Chrysler 
Corp. has taken the offen- 
sive against the working 
class. Anticipating a bitter 
union struggle for the 1958 
contract, they have since be- 
fore New Years instituted a 
16 hour week which neither 
makes a worker unemploy- 
ed nor does it pay him more 
than $30 a week. Many work- 
ers with children would 
draw unemployment com- 
pensation up to $55.00 if un- 
employed. By continuing 
“employment” on this re- 
stricted 16 hour a week basis, 
the Chrysler Corp. is slowly 
driving their workers into 
bankruptcy. Many have com- 
plained to us that they are 
losing their cars and their 
homes, The finance compan- 
ies are foreclosing on furni- 
ture, TV sets, anything that 
is not paid for. Credit in De- 
troit is finished for the auto 
worker. 

Ford and General Motors 
are more subtle. They lay 
off workers for a week, every 
other week or so. When a 
worker’s “waiting period” is 
about up and he is about to 
get a check then they call 
him back and he is cut off 
unemployment compensation 
before he has started. 

REUTHER & COMPANY 

Walter Reuther demanded 
a conference with Chrysler. 
His program: lay off work- 
ers and share the profits 
with those left. Chrysler 
complied by laying off 18,- 
000 and keeping the biggest 
profits in its history. The 
workers’ deipand of “a short- 


er work week” was ignored 
by both. 

Just as the American State 
Dept publishes pamphlets in 
Europe explaining “People’s 
Capitalism” to make it look 
like the socialism the people 
want, so Reuther’s pet radi- 
cal Frank Marquardt appears 
m the European radical press 
as a “socialist” while in the 
states Reuther plays the 
“anti-socialist.” 

It is a far cry from the 
bombing of a Tunisian vil- 
lage where innocent work- 
ers are murdered, to the 
American industrial capital 
of the United States, Detroit. 
Yet the contrast serves only 
to prove the identity. 

NEW METHODS 

Formerly people looked to 
Europe for signs of world 
wide workers’ discontent and 
signs of revolt. Today, in 
1958, the workers of Western 
Europe as well as those of 
Russian slave states look to 
the workers of the United 
States for a sign. They look 
here for a road out. They are 
but waiting for the new 
forms to emerge from the 
working class that will aid 
them in the struggle against 
their labor bureaucracy, 
against their oppressive gov- 
ernments. 

The form which the strug- 
gle will take is not ours to 
either dictate or to even pre- 
dict! Faced with the neces- 
sity, the workers of Hungary 
found in a few short weeks 
the method of holding off the 
Red Army. The sit down 
strike and the formation of 
the C.I.O. was the workers’ 
answer in 1937 to the apathy 
of the AFofL and the aggres- 
sion of the capitalist class. 

The forms of these strug- 
gles emerged from the work- 
ing class itself. No one could 
or did predict even a week 
in advance, the course of 
these struggles. Witness Poz- 
nan, East Germany in June 
of 1953, the slave labor re- 
volts at Vorkuta, the current 
revolts throughout the world. 

No, the working class is 
not backward. Push them 
far enough and the day and 
the age of the pushers is fin- 
ished for good. 


Our Life and Times 


ALGERIA 

The French have killed 
3,900 Algerian people in 
the Algerian war during 
the month of February 
while suffering the loss of 
297 Frenchmen killed. 

The world is shocked to 
hear that a 21 year old 
girl, Djamila Bouhired, is 
under sentence of death 
by the guillotine for her 
part in terrorist activity. 
Her sentence is being ap- 
pealed before the French 
clemency board in Paris. 

* * * 
INDONESIA 

The widely heralded re- 
volt against the govern- 
ment of Sukarno has brok- 
en out into open warfare 
in Indonesia. The country 
seems rather remote from 
the United States, but it 
has a population of over 
85 million, the sixth larg- 
est country in the world 
in terms of population, 
covering an area of 3,000 
islands over ocean space 
equal to the size -of the 
United States. 

President Sukarno is the 
popular figure who has 
headed the new republic 
since its birth after W.W. 
II, when independence 
from the Dutch was won. 
He refuses to openly sup- 
port “the West” in the cold 
war, and has taken Com- 
munists into his govern- 
ment as representatives of 
the 6 million who voted 
Communist. He has seized 
Dutch assets in the islands 
but he has not confiscated 
American oil and chemi- 
cal firms. 

The “rebels” seem to be 
high officers of the army, 
bank officials, rich plant- 
ers and other “respected 
elements” who find favor ' 
with the American State 
Dept, and get good publi- 
city in the American press. 
They state that they de- 
mand only that Sukarno 
rid himself of the Com- 
munists in the govern- 
ment. 

Sukarno, on the other 
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hand, seems to be a rather 
unpredictable chara cter 
easily impressed with his 
receptions in Peking and 
Moscow. He seems to have 

0 v e r w h e lming support 
from the poor and the 
middle class in Indone- 
sia. His politics tfary from 
day to day and he seems 
a master at getting him- 
self out of his troubles. 

* * * 

RUSSIA 

Another “election” is 
about to be held in Russia. 
The outcome will surprise 
no one. Only the percent- 
age of voters supporting 
the administration is un- 
known but it will hit 
about 98.2% when Krus- 
chev gets through juggling 
the figures. 

Americans are familiar 
with these one party elec- 
tions, they have the same 
thing in the south, where 
only candidates of the 
Democratic Party are 
elected. 

* * * 

POLAND 

We are often told that 
there is no unemployment 
behind the Iron Curtain, 
yet this item appeared re- 
cently in the press. 

“The axe is falling for 
thousands of employees in 
Communist-ruled Poland’s 
state industries. More than 
100,000 are to be laid off 
by the end of the year. The 
layoff is part of a cam- 
paign against low pro- 
ductivity and absentee- 
ism.” 

This has a familiar ring 
to it. The normal com- 
plaint of the capitalist 
bosses against the work- 
ers, 

* * * 

ITALY 

The age old issue of the 
Church and the State are 
back in the news. Brought 
back by the conviction of 
the Bishop of Prato for 
slandering a couple who 
were married in a civil 
ceremony outside the 
church. The issue is com- 
plicated by the fact that 
the government is Catho- 
lic dominated, yet it can- 
not give in to the Pope. 

The Pope is taking a 
personal hand in the af- 
fair, demanding his rights 
under the Lateran Pacts, 
which made the Roman 
Catholic Church the only 
recognized church in Italy. 

The incident brings back 
to mind that the Catholic 
Church is no believer in 
democracy of any kind, 
that it supports only auto- 
cracy. Irr countries like 
Spain and Italy and any 
other country that they 
can control, they suppress 

all other religious thought. 

* * * 

CUBA 

1 The rebel forces of Fidel 
Castro seem to be able at 
will to create incidents, 
even in the capital Ha- 






vana, which demonstrate 
the weakness of the Ba- 
tista government. 

The latest incident is 
the calling of a general 
strike of all workers. Lit- 
tle is known of what Cas- 
tro stands for, but it is 
known that he is the son 
of a prosperous planter. 

It is also known that the 
Catholic Church in Cuba 
has been hinting that Ba- 
tista form a coalition gov- 
ernment which would in- 
clude Castro forces and 
dissolve the civil war situ- 
ation. 

Batista has responded to 
the General Strike call by 
suspending all civil liber- 
ties for 45 days and seting 
up an absolute dictator- 
ship. 

* * * 

U.S.A. (SOUTHERN 
SECTION) 

The “gallant sons of the ^ 
confederacy” in the true 
traditions of their slave 
holding ignoble ancestors 
have struck again. This 
time they have bombed 
two Jewish centers in the 
South. First struck was a 
Jewish Center in Miami 
Florida with $30,000 dam- 
age. Then they struck the 
Nashville Jewish Com- 
munity Center with $6,000 
damage. Both attacks - 
were preceeded by phone 2 
calls from “the confeder- 5 
ate underground”. Next 
they promised to murder 
a U.S. Federal Judge who 
had made a ruling favor- 
ing the integration of 
southern schools. 

The phone informant . 
said, “This is the Con- 
federate underground. We 
have just blown up that 
integration center and our 
next target is Judge 
Miller. We are going to 
shoot him down on the 
street.” Rabbi Silverman 
also received a call warn- 
ing, “the Temple is going\ 
to be next.” 

The vandals stole the 
dynamite from the con- 
struction job of a Jewish 
Temple. 

It is clear from the ac- 
tivities of these contempt- 
able people that they link 
Negroes. Jews, Catholics 
and dogs in the same 
category. They are repre- 
sented in the U.S. Senate 
and Congress by repre- 
sentatives in the Demo- 
cratic Party who feel as 
they do, and vote for their 
aims and desires. 

* * * 

EAST COAST 

The ILG boasted in their 
recent strike of not having 
struck the garment indus- 
try in 25 -years. Wouldn’t 
it have been a much more 
meaningful boast to 
human beings, if they had 
struck through all those 
years to rid New York of 
those dirty sweat shops, 
that have , now taken 24 
more lives in a fire. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

What Happens to Workers Money , Labor, Sweat 

In the daily press you read, that the International of 
the U.A.W. is operating in the red. One of the most im- 
portant questions to workers (and they have been discuss- 
ing it in the shop for the past few weeks) is not about the 
union operating in the red, but the money that the union 
has collected from workers in the past ten or twelve years. 
Workers have no say on how it is spent or what it should 
be spent for. 

Today thousands upon thousands of workers are out of 
Work. No one can go to the International or his local union 
and get a dime. Workers also say that if one half of the 
money that is going for Democratic candidates went into 
an unemployment relief fund things would be much 
better for many workers. 

FROM THE LABOR OF WORKERS 

They are also talking about the staff of union bosses 
and secretaries on the International payroll and their 
salaries and the expense accounts double their salaries. 
Not one is elected by workers, they are appointed by the 
■bosses of the International. All of it comes from the labor 
and sweat of the workers in the shops. One worker said, 
“I wouldn’t feel so bad about it, but many of these so 
called leaders are just on the pay roll. Why does and how 
can the International keep adding to its staff, when the 
lay-offs for the workers started back in 1955? This past 
year four or five bureaucrats have been put on tRe Inter- 
national staff from our local alone.” Another worker said 
that he doesn’t believe a thing coming from the mouths 
of union leaders. He said as soon as he read that the union 
lost the recent court case and will have to pay Renda 
$400,000, and as soon as Mazey said the International would 
appeal the decision, it meant they would use some trick 
to appeal tb workers to pay it. Some other worker said 
that it is also a trick they are trying to pull, first saymg 
that they are operating in the red. We are now paying $8 
a month dues. When the three month period of assessment 
is over the International will probably say they are still 
in the red and we have to continue paying the higher dues. 

When Reuther and his machine pushed the check off 
system down our throats, that was the biggest trick that 
has been pulled since we organized the U.A.W. Reuther 
said it was to help workers from getting behind in their 
dues and save them from making trips to pay it. Yes, it 
sounded okay then, but many see now why he wanted it. 
Anytime he wants to gouge deeper into a worker’s pay 
check, he finds a gimmick for the International needing 
more money then tells the company to take it out of the 
pay checks. 

WHERE HAVE UNION LEADERS GONE? 

They say if we don’t have a strike the money will be 
refunded. I have not heard one worker say he believes this. 
Union leaders are always using the words that we are 
grown up now since the early days. 20 years ago it was a 
principle that International Representatives would leave 
the shop and work for the union for the same pay they 
were receiving while working in the shop. It was a crime 
to lie to workers. Their expense money was money for 
union work, and could be proved as such. 15 or 20 years 
ago, the leaders were a part of the workers struggles, 
especially in production disputes. What they really are 
saying with “we are grown up now” is that they have 
grown away from the workers. Today workers are only 
. thought of when they want to clip them for money and 
more money, or try to fool us to get votes for some politi- 
cian. One worker said, “I will have to defend the, union 
against the company and the McClellan investigation com- 
mittee, but they know some of the rank & file feelings 
against these leaders, that they are not a part of us any 
more. That’s why I think they are beginning to attack 
the U.A.W. leadership.” He also said, that next' the union 
leaders will yell that the rank and file are to blame and 
are the cause for them operating in the red. 

REUTHER’S SHIP SINKING 

Never before in the history of the U.A.W. has it been 
that not sl worker knows what his union is bargaining for 
with the auto companies. One worker said it’s tighter 
than a military secret. The leaders of the union are asking 
for a 3 month extension of the contract. The companies 
said they want a 2 year extension. In all previous years 
it was the company that asked for extensions first. 

Today the company notifies the union that the contract 
is to expire, something unheard of in past years. 

Workers are saying we are going down, down, on this 
ship of Walter Reuther’s. When they gave the company all 
rights over production the ship started sinking. 


IKE SAYS THE DEPRESSION'S "MINOR" BUT — 
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Workers Know Its Getting Worse 

An unemployed miner tpld News & Letters: “I know I’m in worse shape than a 
lot of the guys laid off like me. I’ve got 7 kids. I get extra for the kids — $9 a week more . 
than a guy with nobody but himself to keep. $39 a week. If I paid the rent and utilities, 
there’d be nothing left for food; and I’m not going to see my kids starve. 

— — ~ “I’m lucky, my father-in- 

law pays the rent and utili- 
ties. If it wasn’t for him, I’d 
have been thrown - out 
months ago. But I’ve got two 
good hands, only what good 
are they when you can’t find 
any work? Something has 
just got to be done. Not only 
for me, but for everybody 
else who is in the same boat.” 

MILLIONS OFF » 

This sentiment, ' expressed 
by a laid-off coal miner, is 
being echped by millions of 
workers' throughout the 
country. Every day new sta- 
tistics indicate that the de- 
pression is getting worse, 
lay-offs continue among the 
mine workers, steel workers, 
auto workers and those 
working in affiliated indus- 
tries. 

Every one knows that the 
official statistics — over 5 mil- 
lion unemployed — are false 
for they do not count those 
not on unemployment insur- 
ance, and not getting relief. 
Nor do the figures count the 
youth who will' be getting 
out of school in June without 
hope of jobs. Nor do the 
figures- count the 2 million 
whose compensation bene- 
fits are now expiring. 

The statistics don’t show 
those workers who are of- 
ficially employed because 
they work only a single 
day a week. That was the 
method all the big auto 
companies used to prevent 
the workers from getting 
unemployment insurance. 
A man with a wife and 4 
children cannot live on $25 
a week, so Big Business 
i hoped to demoralize the 
workers with starvation. 
They did not succeed. 

Now, management is using 
the unemployed statistics to 
try to shackle the worker 
with the worst working con- 
ditions and the highest infla- 
tion he has had. - - 

“BUY NOW” CAMPAIGN 

Those who are out of work 
can but grimly laugh at the 
“expert” advice from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to “Buy.” 
They not only don’t get 
enough to maintain a decent 
living standard; most of 
them are in debt, losing cars, 
homes and appliances on 
which they cannot make 
payment. “Yes, I’ll buy 
more,” said one worker, “if 
Eisenhower or Ford will give 
me the money.” 

Those who are still work- 
ing don’t know but that they 
will be laid off the next day. 
The fact is that with the re- 
duced work week that is the 
general rule in most indus- 
tries* (here are some unem- 
( Continued an Page 8) 


“Have you been out of work long?” 


Alt Appeal To Our Readers 

We appeal to our readers for money to help 
publish News & Letters. These past three years, the 
financing has been done mainly by the group of 
workers • and intellectuals who first started this 
workers paper, which is the only one of its kind 
anywhere. We can do so no longer. 

We frankly admit that the paper’s growth, na- 
tionally and internationally — and it has grown — has 
not meant a matching growth in finances. 

Subscriptions alone do not, and never have paid, 
for a workers’ paper which carries no ads, and which 
opposes capitalism and Communism and fights against 
totalitarianism on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

Above all, ours is the only paper which publishes 
the workers’ daily struggles against the labor bureau- 
cracy. 

The best way to make this appeal is to print a 
letter from a Chrysler worker who wrote the follow- 
ing: 

“As we production workers realize and know, 
times are getting rough with all of us. We have now 
come to the crucial time of having to ask you to help 
us as much as possible so that we can all keep on 
letting the world know how the production workers 
feel. 

“We know how hard it is to find any paper that 
will print exactly the conditions that occur in our 
shops; a paper where we can do our own writing and 
feel sure that it will be printed and delivered the 
way we write it. 

“News & Letters is the only paper that will carry 
the production worker’s individual theories of the 
conditions of his work. And this includes the union 
papers too, which are printed by the Union , but do 
not and will not print for the workers. 

“As you know, the printer has to be paid before 
we can get the paper. 

“We know our working conditions, the cost of 
living, and the amount of unemployment are hurting 
all of us. We also know and realize that this paper 
needs to be widely distributed as much, and more now 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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=s COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


1957-Banner Year for Death 
In the Mining Industry 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
— The human sacrifices to 
the great god Coal, and its 
handmaiden, profits for the 
coal operators, continue on 
an ever increasing scale. The 
total of 473 miners who had 
their lives brutally ended in 
1957, with a frequency of 
fatalities amounting to 1.17 
deaths per million man- 
hours of exposure to the 
hazards of the mining in- 
dustry, is nine per-cent 
higher than the frequency 
rate for 1956, which was 
1.09 per million man-hours 
of exposure and claimed 445 
human lives. The figure for 
’57 is the highest for the past 
ten years. 

Coupled with this stagger- 
ing loss of life is the even 
greater number of men in- 
jured. There were 17,960 
lost time accidents. Official 
statistics put the number of 
coal miners employed in 
1957 at 214,000. It is the 
opinion of this writer that 
this figure is too high in the 
light of the many lay-offs 
and closing down of opera- 
tions that have taken place 
in the last several months. 
Be that as it may, even us- 
ing the official figures, the 
loss of human life and the 
maiming of men outrages 
every human instinct. Tak- 
ing an average of 200 work- 
ing days, which is a high 
estimate, the figures show 
that for each day the miners 
worked, approximately 90 
men were injured; and for 
every two days, five men lost 
their- lives. 

SPEED-UP, TECHNOLOGY 
INCREASE danger 

It would seem incredible 
that this ruthless carnage 
could be tolerated in a coun- 
try as advanced in the field 
of technology as is the U.S. 
But it is precisely because 
of this advance in technology 
that the conditions of the 
miner are aggravated. The 
technology goes into the 
perfecting of the machines to 
produce more and more coal 
in shorter periods of time, 
with little or no considera- 
tion given to the men who 
must operate these ma- 
chines, or to the conditions 
which are brought about by 
this tremendously increased 
rate of production. 

In the operations of a- 
mine involving the continu- 
ous miner, the rate of move- 
ment forward into a seam of 
coal is greatly increased over 
the rate of conventional min- 
ing methods. One of the 
consequences of this is the 
increased liberation of me- 
thane gas, which is highly 
explosive. And the drive of 
the operators for ever great- 
er production often results 
in the ignoring of adequate 
ventilation to d r i v e off 
dangerous accumulations of 
the gas. 

INHUMAN PACE 

The pace which the con- 
tinuous miner sets on the 
man is inhuman in the ex- 
treme. It is indeed signi- 
ficant that back in 1949-50, 
when the machines were 
first being introduced, the 
engineers expressed no 
qualms at all about the per- 


fectability of the machine; 
but they cautioned against 
the strain the machine 
would place on the man. Ef- 
forts in the meantime were 
directed toward perfecting 
the machine, with no con- 
sideration for the human 
element involved. 

Under the pressure of the 
machine and the boss, who 
can watch all men by simply 
being at the machine, the 
men often are dulled to even 
the most elementary re- 
quirements of safety. 

With these ever increasing 
pressures brought to bear on 
the men, coupled now with 
the all pervading fear of be- 
ing laid off, unnecessary 
chances are taken, with hu- 
man lives as the stakes. 
Whereas these conditions 
s h o u L d bring about even 
greater safety consciousness, 
every influence which is 
brought to bear on the men 
is in opposition to safety con- 
sideratiohs. And in such con- 
ditions, just one brief lapse 
can result in a deadly ac- 
cumulation of gas which a 
spark from any one of the 
several motors on a continu- 
ous miner can explode into 
a blazing inferno of hell and 
destruction. 

MAKE MINING 
HUMAN 

If the infamous record of 
death and maiming which 
the miners are forced to suf- 
fer was to suddenly be the 
same in the atomic industry, 
there would be such a howl 
go up as to deafen the 
nation. No expense would 
be too great to protect the 
people working in this indus- 
try. Yet, year after year, 
the miners, who are just as 
human, if not more so, must 
live in constant dread of 
their death-dealing, mutilat- 
ing working conditions. It is 
past time that the emphasis 
on progress be shifted from 
the machine to the man, and 
nowhere is this more neces- 
sary than" in the mining in- 
dustry. 


FAIRMONT, W. Va.— This 
man we have On our section 
is bucking to be a boss. He’s 
bossed extra, and he’s always 
trying to put his 2c worth in 
any time our boss has any- 
thing to say. 

Our boss isn’t such a bad 
guy. He’s been around and 
he knows the men. He knows 
that he can’t get away with 
anything with us, because 
he’s tried it a couple of times 
and it just hasn’t worked. So 
he knows where we stand, 
and we know where he 
stands. 

But this guy, who is try- 
ing to get regular bossing, 
is some. thing eise. He 
thinks that there is no one 
who knows as much as he 
does. 

BOSS MAKES MARKS 

One night, the cutter was 
supposed to start a cross cut, 
and our regular boss put up 
the chalk marks for him to 
cut by. Now, a cutter is going 


LAY-OFF EASES 
FEAR OF DEATH 

SCOTTS’ RUN, W. Va.— I 
was glad when my husband 
got laid off. I guess this 
sounds silly, but the condi- 
tions the men have to work 
under in the mines are so 
bad, I was always worried 
about whether he was going 
to get killed or not. 

THIRTY DOLLARS 
A WEEK 

We only get $30.00 a week, 
which isn’t very much, but 
I can have peace of mind. 
My husband thinks the kids 
should have everything they 
ask for, but I don’t think 
that’s good because when 
you can’t give it to them, 
they don’t understand why 
you can’t. 

My husband is going crazy 
because he got laid off, but 
I told him that as long as 
we can pay the rent, a little 
on utilities and have food to 
eat that we were better off. 
We would like to live better, 
but we have to take matters 
in our stride. 

CRYIN’ THE BLUES 

Some of the guys that are 
laid off are crying the blues 
and driving everybody 
crazy. They are doing good, 
because they have their own 
homes, new cars and sta- 
tion wagons, collecting their 
$30.00 each week, and they 
are still crying the blues. 
WHO IS LUCKY? 

I told my husband that the 
guys laid off are luckier than 
the ones still working. My 
neighbor works on the roof- 
bolter on a continuous miner 
and he can’t eat in the mines 
because of all the dust. He 
can’t do anything but drink 
liquids. He can’t even rest 
at night for talking in his 
sleep about how fough the 
working conditions are. 
CONSCIENCE 
BOTHERS SOME 

Some of the guys that are 
laid off are going crazy be- 
cause of their guilty con- 
sciences. They didn’t con- 
tribute anything but a pay 
check when they were work- 
ing, and they think their 
wives don’t want them now 
that they are laid off. 


to try to cut according to 
those marks he sees there. 
They may be wrong accord- 
ing -to his judgement, but if 
he cuts according to those 
chalk marks, he can’t be held 
responsible if they are off. 

As it was, the boss had put 
his chalk marks up. But this 
guy, who is bucking for boss- 
ing comes along, looks at the 
marks and changes them. I 
saw him do it. 

When the cutter came into 
the place to cut it, he looked 
at #ie marks, and cut the 
place the way the changed 
chalk marks were. 

The pit-boss happened to 
be on the section and went 
into the place just after the 
cutter had cut the place. He 
started to raise holy hell. 
The cross-cut was marked up 
wrong. He yelled to the boss 
to get to where the cut had 
been made. The section boss 
came running, and the pit- 
boss wanted to know what 
he was trying to do by mark- 


"lf There's One Thing Worse Than a Boss 
— -It's a Guy Who Is Backing to Be One'' 


Way of the World 

By Ethel' Dunbar 

What Has the Working Man Got 


The world is so full of 
hate, especially the Ameri- 
can white man who thinks 
the other countries and the 
Negro people are so back- 
ward and crazy, until they 
can say and do anything they 
want against them. But they 
have found out that they are 
wrong. The Russians have 
learned to make things 
ahead of the Americans and 
to trade with other countries 
who are for them and on 
their side. They are learn- 
ing to make and build any- 
thing that the United States 
makes. The Russian workers 
oppose their leaders, even as 
the Americans. 

Not only is Russia in a 
mess but it seems as if the 
United States has gotten it- 
self in a little trouble by try- 
ing to use every country and 
all Negro people as fools, 
and they can’t see what a 
big mistake they are making 
by building all these automa- 
tion machines that put men 
out of work every day of the 
week, so that they can gain 
all of the profit that comes 
in, if there is any coming in. 

Well we know the rich 
man will buy one or two cars 
a year,j but they don’t seem 
to realize what a bad condi- 
tion they are putting the 


United States into. It looks 
as if they are trying to bring 
on a revolution before they 
get ready for it themselves. 
I hope they don’t think a 
man will stand by and see 
himself die from starvation. 
Especially when he knows 
that the rich man has all that 
will keep him and his family 
living. So why not take the 
chance of fighting to get 
some of what he has given 
his whole life to, in working 
to help the rich man get to 
where he is today. Now the 
working man is being 
thrown out into the street, 
without any old age security 
to live on. 

“NO HELP WANTED” 

People today know what 
they have gone through to 
keep the United States ahead 
of these other countries. It’s 
been done by fighting wars 
and working themselves to 
death. The rich man and 
the government never have 
to face such things like work 
or fight wars, that is for the 
poor man to do. The gov- 
ernment will kill you if don’t 
do what they say. It is a big 
question for the poor man 
to ask: “I wonder why does 
everything bad have to hap- 
pen to me? There is work to 
>e done but no help wanted.” 


MY FIFTH BIRTHDAY: 1934 

The sky on my fifth birthday was a jewel. 

Any man could have it for the reaching. 

The blossoming earth belonged to any fool, 

I thought. 1 And seeing bugs and birds were 
snatching, 

Humanly, the human race’s plunder, 

I primed my water-pist61, set off sneaking 
Behind big trees and bushes, dread avenger, 

And drew a bead. But O there rose a clanking 
And a marching, heavy marching. Was it Death 

Or someone else’s game? On the hill, blackening 
The sky six Negroes marched in chains beneath 

The guns of two white guards, who, slackening 
Their pace, yelled, “Halt!” Dogs yapping at their heels. 
They rested their rifles. The prisoners started 
cracking 

Jokes and the street with picks and hammers. Harmless 
They seemed, although the guards were 
swearing, kicking 

At dogs, and toying with real rifles. I walked 
Down our green terrace to the curb, still 
clutching 

My water-pistol, to watch them work. On black 
skin sweat was boiling. One man, retching. 
Lay down in the shade on the grass beside me, 

Smiled like a brother, whispered, “Don’t go 
messing 

Around with guns, they get you into plenty 

Trouble. Just see . . . ’’But a guard came chasing 
Him back to the hole in the street which grew 

Like a grave for us all. And then my legs were 
, racing 

Out of the sunlit nightmare and into the cool 

Gloom of my home. There, in tears, I was waking 
To a world where the guns will hover over us all 
Till the prisoners rise from digging graves 
- and cry 

“Liberty!” and, smashing the guns, take all 

The blossoming earth and jewel of the sky. 

— M. g. 


ing the cross-cut up the way 
the marks showed. 

“RIGHT IS RIGHT” 

Our boss couldn’t explain 
it. He didn’t know what had 
happened. So I told the pit- 
boss. “Wait a minute,” I 
said, “this man can’t be all 
over the section at once. He 
can’t know what’s going on 
all the time. He put those 
marks up right, but j they 
were changed by somebody 
who thinks he knows more 


than anyone else and wants 
to be a boss himself. Right is 
right, I don’t care who it 
hurts. I saw this thing; and 
you can’t blame the boss for 
what happened here.” 

The pit-boss didn’t say 
anything more. He just 
walked away. My boss 
thanked me, but he didn’t 
have to thank me. If there’s 
one thing worse than a boss, 
it’s a guy who is bucking to 
be one. 


April 30, 1958 

What Kind of Labor? 

'58 UAW CONTRACT NOT HELPING 
PRODUCTION WORKERS, UNEMPLOYED 


DETROIT. — Production 
workers throughout the auto 
industry have been anxious- 
ly waiting to find out what 
the President of the Inter- 
national will come out with 
now in the great 1958 con- 
tracts. 

As all production workers 
know, Walter Reuther and 
his staff claim they have 
put in a multitude of hours, 
as well as months in draw- 
ing up their profit sharing 
plan. 

WHAT AVERAGE 
WORKER THINKS 

We are not interested in 
the profit sharing plan at 
all. We cannot see where it 
can help any of our brothers 
that are on the unemploy- 
ment. lines, or even those 
that are working in the 
shops. 

If our President and his 
staff had been as interested 
in us as they claim, why 
the heck didn’t they bring 
in this profit sharing plan 
back at the end of World 
War II? Maybe it would 
have helped us all by now. 
As late as it is now, with 
415,000 or more unemployed 
in Detroit alone, how is this 
plan going to feed and clothe 
and school all these people’s 
little ones. We see each and 
every day that Reuther is 
not interested in the produc- 
tion worker’s families, nor 
their problems. For the last 
5 or 6 years he has let our 
contract slip away from 
helping the production 
worker. 

NOT INTERESTED IN 
PRODUCTION WORKER 

Now this 1958 contract 
looks as if he has shook 

UNEMPLOYED 
MINES WORKED OUT 
NO JOBS IN SIGHT 

MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
—I was sitting in a local 
beer garden, drinking a 
glass of beer and listening to 
a basketball game when an 
old acquaintance, whom I 
hadn’t seen in years, came in. 

The mine in which he 
worked was just about work- 
ed out. -While work had 
been fairly regular before, 
the situation had reached the 
point where the men were 
lucky to get 2 days a week. 
Every day they would go out 
to work, only to find that 
there was some reason that 
they could not. It had 
reached the point where the 
eosts of traveling and pre- 
paring for work were more 
than could be made working 
under these conditions. 
WHAT ARE THEY 
GOING TO DO? 

We both knew of men who 
had gone to other cities to 
try to get jobs, only to come 
back after a short time — vic- 
tims of lay-offs in other in- 
dustries. A man with no 
seniority had no chance 
whatsoever to last long, even 
if he was lucky enough to 
get a job in the first place. 

We grimly mentioned men 
with families of 6, 7 and 
more who we knew were 
laid off, and wondered how 
long they could take it be- 
fore they started to take ac- 
tion to help themselves. The 


hands again with the capi- 
talist and to blazes with the 
production worker. Why 
didn’t Mr. Reuther come out 
with ideas somewhere in the 
neighborhood of this: To 
have the company pay all of 
our Blue Cross Insurance. A 
“paid up’’ policy with Blue 
Cross for the same amount 
of years of each worker’s 
seniority. Also a life insur- 
ance policy under the same 
plan. This would benefit 
every worker and his family. 
We won't receive any bene- 
fit out of the profit sharing 
plan or a raise in pay either. 
Everytime we get 5c or 10c 
more, our groceries are al- 
ways raised and usually a 
month ahead of time, plus 
all other expenses go up. All 
the benefits we fought for 
and enjoyed in the shops 
have gone down the drain. 
We are now back working 
.harder, or as hard as we 
ever worked before the 
union. 

WHAT HAPPENS 
TO UNEMPLOYED 

Most workers realize we 
have not been getting back- 
ing from our union officials. 
They don’t seem to care 
whether the production 
worker lives or dies, just as 
long as their pay checks 
come in regular. 

Workers haven’t heard, or 
read, of Reuther trying to 
do anything about the hun- 
dreds of workers the com- 
pany laid off a few days be- { 
fore deadline for being elig-* 
ible for vacation pay. Neither 
Reuther nor the locals did 
anything about it. 

Now you read in the 
papers that the auto indus- 
trialists’ profits are dropping. 
Now tell me, how can we 
look forward to benefiting 
out of the profit • sharing 
plan? 

The companies seem to be 
ganging up on the union and 
don’t even want to talk 
about anything new, just ex- 
tend the present contract for 
2 years. What happened to 
the profit sharing, what hap- 
pened to the shorter work 
week and most important of 
all what is to happen to 
those unemployed and those 
working so hard in the 
shops? 

— Production Worker, 

UAW Member 

$30 a week might pay for the 
rent and utilities, but it left 
mighty little for food. The 
pitiful bit of government 
surplus food, being doled out 
to the unemployed who 
could get it, would hardly 
provide anything like the 
needs of a family. And no- 
body is going to see his fam- 
ily starve. 

NIXON VS. 

THE UNEMPLOYED 

At about this time, the 
sports announcer made a 
statement quoting from a 
speech Vice-President Nixon 
had made at some athletic 
banquet: something to the 
effect that things were look- 
ing good, that this was no 
time to be pessimistic, that 
we should look to the future 
with optimism. 

“NOBODY WILL 
TAKE ANOTHER ONE” » 

My friend saiti, “Yeah, 
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G. M. LAY-OFFS 
SOLVED NOTHING 

Los Angeles — The Gene- 
ral Motors assembly plant 
in South Gate is down to 
about ' 1300 workers from 
a peak of more than 5,000 
several years ago. The 
lay-offs have solved noth- 
ing. The current work 
schedule, now that the 
plant is on one-shift pro- 
duction, is one week on 
and one week off. Rarely 
do we get forty hours even 
during those weeks we 
work. 

The situation is much 
the same throughout Los 
Angeles. The curtailing of 
production at the Ford, 
Chrysler and GM plants 
has resulted in severe cut- 
backs at the smaller com- 
panies that supplied parts 
such as radiators, bumpers 
a;nd cushion room mate- 
rials. 

If there is any increase 
in missile production, here 
in the center of the air- 
craft industry, it sure 
doesn’t show in any in- 
crease in employment. 

GM Worker 


COMPANY TRIES 
BULLDOZING WORKERS 

LOS ANGELES.— The old- 
er workers with twenty and 
thirty years seniority at the 
bumper plant where I work, 
sire so worried about their 
jobs because of the layoffs, 
that they talk of accepting 
the company ultimatum that 
either a reduction in wages 
or an increase in production 
standards is required for the 
company to stay in business. 

The union negotiating 
committee rejected its plea 
of poverty on the part of the 
company so the company 
went straight to the men. 
They called a meeting of all 
employees and showed us 
charts to prove that we were 
making ■ more money than 
workers in similar plants. 
They claimed the company 
was losing contracts because 
its labor costs were too high. 

Because this doesn’t seem 
like a good time to strike, 
the union countered with a 
proposal to extend the con- 
tract for one year. The com- 
pany refused this offer and 
said that when it was time 
to discuss contracts they had 
their own ideas about how 
the contract should be re- 
vised. What are we going 
to do about this? 


we could tell him plenty 
right now. But you know, 
people aren’t going to take 
what they did before. There 
are too many veterans 
around for one thing. They 
sure aren’t going through an- 
other depression. If things 
don’t s t r a i g h t e n up, and 
straighten up fast, we won’t 
have to be worrying about 
what’s going on some place 
else. There’ll be plenty go- 
ing on right here. And you 
sure couldn’t blame the peo- 
ple for it, either. With 
everything we’re supposed to 
have in this country, you 
just know that nobody is go- 
ing to take another depres- 
sion.” 


The Working Day 


By Angela Terrano 


Workers Think Their Own Thoughts 


In re-reading my column 
in the. last issue, I realized 
that a statement I made 
needs a lot of expansion. In 
speaking of MARXISM AND 
FREEDOM I wrote “today 
it becomes a life and death 
struggle that we have such 
a philosophy, a theory” (as 
Marxism) . What I r e-a-1 1 y 
meant was that workers 
were not looking for a theory 
in others, but that theory 
itself has become a life and 
death question. I do not 
know if I can explain what 
I mean, ' but thoughts keep 
whirling in my mind I just 
must get out unto paper. 

Perhaps the best way to 
begin is to say that most of 
the time I find it difficult to 
take theory from an intel- 
lectual. To me if you cannot 
see theory as a life and death 
struggle, you are unaware of 
the struggle of mankind for 
freedom as a flow of blood. 
In that case, you do not 
really understand theory 
either, even if you can recite 
dates of revolutions; you still 
live in a dream world, apart 
from the real lives of real 
men. 

The very intellectuals who 
seem to have a mortal fear 
of being dominated,, of being 
told they are “followers,” are 
the very ones who have 
freed themselves from seri- 
ous theory. They are inde- 
pendent of Marxism, O.K., 
but their dependence on 
bourgeois thought shows it- 
self in every word they 
utter, in the attitude to 
workers, they seem to be 
completely unaware of the 
fact that workers think their 
own thoughts. Then if you 
tell them that, their answer 
is “Why should I do any- 
thing if the workers are 
smart enough to get there 
by themselves.” 

MARXISM AND 
FREEDOM 

The reason I was so excit- 
ed with the book MARXISM I 
AND FREEDOM is that I 1 


felt here was one intellectual 
who did not separate theory 
and practice, workers and 
thought, and thereby 
thought became the real 
world and the real world be- 
came thought. For example, 
when she talks of the East 
German Revolt and the Hun- 
garian Revolution you can 
see how her thoughts flow 
from the struggle of work- 
ers and their thoughts. 

Another thing I felt 
strongly was .that if you do 
not see theory as a life and 
death struggle then you 
create a void and that void 
gets filled with something 
like Russian Communism or 
American McCarthyism. 
NEW WAY OF LIFE 

I noticed in the December 
issue of NEWS & LETTERS, 
to take another example, 
some articles by workers 
that show that workers 
think their own thoughts. 
Take the article “Production 
Workers Want Their Rights 
In The ’58 UAW Contract.” 

In it a worker says of 
Lyndon Johpson, “if John- 
son has his way, we’ll be 
working a 90-hour week and 
the Union will be gone. It 
won’t be Reuther who stops 
him — it’ll have to be the pro- 
duction man.” Of Reuther, 
“How can Reuther get us 
the shorter work week with 
more pay if he doesn’t care 
how many production work- 
ers get fired and how many 
of us are speeded-up?” He 
also gave 5 points for the ’58 
contract. 

Or take the UAW dele- 
gate who got up and stated 
to the union and to the pubr 
lie “We want a new way of 
life,” not just “profit shar- 
ing” but a new way of life. 
He said it to Reuther at a 
Reuther controlled conven- 
tion when the opposition 
wasn’t given any chance to 
express itself. That takes a 
lot of courage, a lot of think- 
ing, and, to me, he clearly 
is looking for a new philos- 
ophy. I know I am. 


SHOWS ’’TWO WORLDS" COLUMN 
ON UNEMPLOYED MOVEMENTS 


LOS ANGELES. — I read 
the Two Worlds column (See 
Vol. 3, No. 2 issue) on the 
unemployed movement of 
twenty years ago with great 
interest. My own local union 
has shrunk to about one- 
third its usual size because 
of layoffs. Those of us who 
are out of work are just left 
to go our individual ways. 

The union makes no at- 
tempt to even keep in touch 
with. the. unemployed, let 

alone provide them with an 
organizational form where 
the unemployed could get 
some protection against re- 
possession, foreclosures and 
hunger. 

As the Two Worlds col- 
umn pointed out, unemploy- 
ed men are not just an 
inert mass but have the best 
reason of all for thinking 
about social questions. Fur- 
thermore they have the 
time as well as the desire to 
think. Labor schools could be 
organized. Real Labor 


Schools where the rank and 
file could discuss and deve- 
lop their ideas on everything 
from history to current poli- 
tical problems and projects, 
This would be a sharp and 
welcome break from the 
classes on the contract, held 
for officials and committee- 
men that passes for educa- 
tion in the labor movement 
today. 

A s i d e from projects to 
specifically benefit the un- 
employed there are such 
areas as the popular and vi- 
tal fight against the so-called 
right to work bills. 

In closing, I would like to 
mention that I have shown 
the “Two Worlds” column to 
several worker friends of 
mine. We would be interest- 
ed in seeing more articles in 
News & Letters on the un- 
employment movement of 
the 1930’s. 

Young Auto Worker 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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EDITORIALS 

NUCLEAR POWERS PLAY AT PEACE 

In preparation for any possible summit meeting be- 
tween Khrushchev and Eisenhower, there is a new attempt 
to make that brink-of-war strategist, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, look like a peace diplomat. Presently 
the attempt is taking the form of Dulles’ readiness to rid 
himself of Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. ~ . 

This reactionary die-hard proponent of unceasing 
H-bomb tests, and his chief war-mongering nuclear physi- 
cist, Dr. Edward Teller, have been drumming it up for 
“limited nuclear war” without any regard to Russia’s 
propaganda victories since Khrushchev’s unilateral an- 
nouncement of the cessation of H-bomb tests. 

It is true that Khrushchev did not make that announce- 
ment until after Russia had set off the “dirtiest” nuclear 
bomb. But it is even more true that the people of the world 
are/ so hungry . for peace that even that totalitarian’s 
doubletalk is taken seriously. There have been mass- 
demonstrations throughout Western Europe to end nuclear 
bomb tests. 

OPPOSITION TO H-BOMB TESTS 

.! 1 ■ The signatures of 9,000 world scientists, asking cessa- 1 
twin of H-bomb tests, are on the desk of UN Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold. Actually, the most significant 
statement, one which reflected the American people’s 
desirfe for peace, was the one by Dr. Pickering of the need 
for “A unifying principle” to stop the mad rush toward 
war. (See TWO WORLDS column.) 

In any case, the desire for some respite from the war 
tensions, is so widespread that it is even affecting our 
politicians. Thus, the present new disarmament adviser to 
the President, Hans Bethe, has clashed with both Strauss 
and Teller who, it is felt, have lost all sense of proportion. 
Bethe, instead, felt that it was possible to go ahead with a 
test suspension without tying it to cessation of production 
of nuclear bombs, as had been the previous standpoint of 
Eisenhower-Dulles. 

WITHIN A HAIR’S BREADTH OF TOTAL WAR 

This new play at peace diplomacy was necessitated on 
both the international and national fronts. On the inter- 
national front, Russia’s Foreign Minister Gromyko, sud- 
dely accused the United States Strategic Air Command of 
bringing the world “within a hair’s breadth” of total war. 

To make sure that Western Europe heard him, 
Gromyko stated; “Reckless flights of American bombers 
,v , extend the fearful shadow of atomic war to the British 
and the French, to the people of Western Germany, to the 
peoples of all countries who have been bound hand and 
foot by military commitments to the U. S. and who have 
allowed American atomic and rocket bases to be built on 
t; their territory.” 

PROPAGANDA AND PUBLICITY 

All the American State Department could counter with 
was that the Russian blast was “pure propaganda,” that 
“it was completely untrue” that a war could be triggered 
j off accidentally by these Arctic flights. 

Suddenly, however, the peacemongering on only one 
. side of the Iron Curtain has been taken out of Russia’s 
hands. President Eisenhower asked Russia to join in a 
military control inspection system for the Arctic zone as 
“a significant first step.” This, he said, would reduce 
“world tensions” and “mutual fears of surprise attack.” 
It was Gromyko’s turn to call the American action a 
, “matter of sheer publicity.” 

PEOPLE’S DESIRE FOR PEACE 

Sheer publicity it is, on both sides of the Iron Curtain, 
since neither intends to stop the headlong rush for world 
domination. Presently, however, the United States is in 
the midst of a recession. While Big Business and Congress 
are trying to break the unions and shackle labor with 
anti-labor legislation which would make the Taft-Hartley 
law look like child’s play the great unrest among the 
American people is forcing the Administration to take a 
second look at its specialists in creating war tensions, 
i This is the cause for Dulles’ “new look.” 1 

■' V The deep desire of the people the world over is not 
for “peace diplomacy” but for genuine peace which can 
only come when the people have power in their own hands. 
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UNEMPLOYED 

After the first of next 
month I lose my hospitali- 
zation so then I have to 
worry about what happens 
if I get sick. There’s noth- 
ing in this world for a 
working man unless he 
has a job. If something 
happens when you’re out 
of work you don’t have 
a bit of security. And then 
when your unemployment 
insurance runs out after 
six months you’re noth- 
ing but a pauper. 

Unemployed 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * * 

Nixon might think that 
there can not be a depres- 
sion here because the 
economy is so stable. I 
don’t think, however, he 
could convince an unem- 
ployed worker who re- 
ported to the compensa- 
tion office that he had 
earned $10 the week be- 
fore and was told he was 
then entitled to % a 
check and got another $10 
making the grand total of 
$20 for him and his family 
to live on. 

I wish Mr. Nixon had to 
live on that for just one 
week. 

Unemployed 
Detroit 
* * * 

They do not even try to 
get you a job at the unem- 
ployment office. They just 
go through the formality 
of asking if you looked for 
work and then hand over 
the check. 

What strikes me most of 
all when I go down there is 
how the hundreds of men 
and women standing in 
line represent a tremen- 
dous waste of human tal- 
ents and energy. It is a 
terrible waste of laber. 

Unemployed 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * * 

People think the crime 
wave is bad now, they 
haven’t seen anything yet. 
Wait until the unemploy- 
ment checks run out, the 
families get hungry, and 
it will really be a crime 
wave. They won’t wait un- 
til night, either, to do their 
stealing. They will do it 
in broad open daylight — - 
and be ready for anybody 
that tries to stop them. 

Laid off Miner’s Wife 
Scotts’ Run, W. Va. 

* * * 

Probably everyone has 
read about the ex-cab 
driver in Los Angeles who 
held up a bank with a 
water pistol and a bottle 
of colored water that he 
pretended was’ acid. He 
has seven kids and a preg- 
nant wife and couldn’t find 
a job to support them. He 
was caught a block away 
from the bank but so 
much publicity was given 
his case that within a 
week he was released 
from jail, given a choice 
of several jobs, a four 
bedroom home, new furni- 
ture and clothes and piles 
of groceries. 


The police are reported- 
ly very unhappy about all 
of the publicity given to 
this case because obvious- 
ly a precedent is set which 
makes it open field day on 
banks for a hard up unem- 
ployed family man. 

The papers have been 
full of letters to the editors 
on the subject. Most of 
them are written by other 
unemployed people. They 
write in about their gas 
and electricity being shut 
off, how they eat “meals” 
of potatoes and white gra- 
vy, about evictions. They 
wonder if they can or 
should or will invest in a 
toy pistol. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

The official government 
line implies that the whole 
reason for the depression 
is the stupidity of the 
worker who won’t spend 
his money but piles it up 
in the banks. Presumably 
if the worker would spend 
all the money he has ac- 
cumulated by cheating the 
poor capitalists the wheels 
of production would start 
turning again. 

They don’t and won’t 
make it clear that it is, in 
fact, the usual and not the 
exceptional thing for huge 
sums of money to accumu- 
late in banks during a de- 
pression. But it is not the 
workers’ money. That is 
a big joke but the kind of 
joke that is not a lapgh- 
ing matter. The rich them- 
selves put their own mon- 
ey in the banks precisely 
because, they don’t have 
any place to invest it pro- 
fitably. Instead of being 
the cause of depression the 
money in the banks is a 
sign of the actual depth 
of the depression. 

Wiped Out 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
* * * 

Every time I see them 
advertising about CARE 
packages to help the peo- 
ple overseas, I get so mad 
I feel like throwing some- 
thing through that TV 
screen. Here we have mil- 
lions of people who cfon’t 
know where their next 
meal is coming from, and 
they still want people here 
to send food to people 
overseas. 

Laid off Miner 
Scott’s Run, W. Va. 
* * * 

LEADERS & RANKS 

We’ve got the cards all 
stacked against us. The 
company and District get 
together, throw out some- 
thing that benefits the 
men and has been estab- 
lished for years and years. 
They then establish some- 
thing new, against the 
men, and say you can’t do 
anything about it because 
it has already been estab- 
lished. What they estab- 
lish in a couple of hours 
throws out what had been 
established for years. 

' Miner, 

* West Virginia 


We have to understand 
the trade union situation 
here. The workers them- 
selves do not attend trade 
union meetings. We are 
fortunate indeed that we 
live in these times when 
the situation is clear to 
the rank and file workers. 
I used to work in the 
union but not. now. The 
method of operation since 
Reuther won complete 
control is entirely differ- 
ent from what it used to 
be. 

Take the vote in the 
elections just recently 
held, only 300 out of 8,000 
workers in the shop 
turned out to vote. 

- Workers said it was the 
first time they’ve even 
known a worker to have 
his name on a slate and 
not even go to vote for 
himself. This worker told 
friends, even if elected to 
any post there’s no way 
to function independently 
with the workers. The 
only possible thing you 
can be is a dupe or stooge 
for the Reuther controlled 
machine. 

I know if something 
really happened I would 
be there, like during the 
rank and file revolt. _ 

Production Worker 

Detroit 


There is a strong feel- 
ing among the workers I 
know that a strike should 
be avoided this Spring. 

The big question is 
whether it will be possible 
to avoid a strike. The com- 
panies might force one on 
us and in that case there 
will be nothing to do but 
fight it out to the bitter 
end. 

The real tragedy is that 
the UAW proposal for 
profit-sharing is not in- 
spiring anyone at this time 
to fight. The unemployed, 
in particular, are far more 
concerned about sharing 
the hours at a living wage 
with those who are still 
working. 

GM Trim Shop 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
* * * 

I was very excited to 
read in a tiny article 
buried in the back pages 
of a local newspaper about 
the sitdown strike orga- 
nized by some 60 women 
in a textile mill in Rhode 
Island. 

The strike must have 
lasted four or five days. 
The women refused a 
company demand that 
they each be responsible 
for running 8 spinning 
machines. The women felt 
they were being worked 
hard enough by the four 
machines that each had 
been running up till then. 
The women left the plant 
only when they had won 
agreement from the com- 
pany on this point. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 
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Who says that people 
get government jobs be- 
cause they have more se- 
curity. A friend of mine 
is seriously ill, has. used 
up all his life savings for 
hospital bills, and now 
when he needs help, he 
neither has medical in- 
surance or sick benefits. 
Nor can he get relief be- 
cause he worked in an- 
other country and has not 
been living in the States 
for the past 3 years. This 
is what happens to a 
working man after • work- 
ing all his life. 

Disgusted 

Los Angeles 


NEGRO STRUGGLE 

I have read a series of 
articles from J. Edgar 
Hoover’s book that is cur- 
rently being run in a 
daily paper. He deals with 
the Communists especially 
their methods of operation 
and their objective. No 
where in the book does he 
pose anything positive to 
oppose Communism. The 
only other thing he poses 
is thought control which 
to me is no different from 
everything that I have ex- 
perienced all my life in 
the South, where I 
couldn’t speak or think as 
I wanted. 

I have also read some 
letters sent out by White 
Citizen Councils of Geor- 
gia and Mississippi. They 
sent them to Northern 
newspapers and say that 
every leading Negro in 
the South is Communist 
or has a connection with 
them. Every principal, in 
Negro schools, every na- 
tionally known Negro 
minister and every white 
liberal is accused. Their 
letters carry little else but 
thg names of these people, 
from Mrs. Roosevelt on 
down. Any one known to 
associate with these 
named or any branch of 
the N.A.A.C.P. is a Com- 
munist. The letters con- 
cluded by- saying this is a 
Christian view of- Com- 
munism versus Segrega- 
tion. Their main purpose 
is to get as many North- 
erners to support their 
views. I wonder where 
Hoover stands on this. 
Will he mention the White 
Citizen Council in relation 
to the Negro? 

Negro production worker 
Detroit 


WAR AND PEACE 

All this missile talk and 
planes carrying H-bombs 
mean they want to go to 
war so bad. They don’t 
want peace, things are so 
messed up they want a 
war. 

This time it will be here. 
People in Europe have 
gone through all the other 
wars but the first time a 
bomb drops here not only 
with thousands be killed, 


the whole nation will go 
crazy. 

White Southerner 
Chrysler Worker 
* * * 

They talk about the 
Russians have this and the 
Russians have that. All 
this rocket business is just 
a waste of money to me. 

Bus rider 
Detroit 


I just noticed that this 
year the Albert Einstein 
Medal and the $5,000 
award of the Lewis and 
Rosa Strauss Memorial 
Fund will go to Edward 
Teller, “father of the H- 
Bomb.” 

The award is made to 
“an outstanding contribu- 
tor to human knowledge 
in the natural sciences.” 

What a travesty that the 
medal struck in honor of 
Einstein, the scientist and 
humanitarian, should be 
awarded to Teller who 
pooh-poohs danger of 
radio active fall out and is 
so casual about the pros- 
pects of the annihilation 
of mankind through 
Atomic War. It is a slap 
at all those millions now 
demanding the cessation 
of atomic bomb tests. 

If making bombs is a 
contribution to human 
knowledge, what candi- 
date can we find for an 
award for acclaiming in- 
human knowledge? 

Young worker 
Detroit 


READERS ABROAD 

It is one of the tragedies 
of c a p i t a 1 i s m that the 
working class and' the in- 
tellectuals are cut off from 
each other; I should like 
to work towards bridging 
the gap from both sides 
. . . The article “TWO 
WORLDS” seems to run 
counter to your advice to 
me not to “be too anxious 
to have immediate practi- 
cal answers.” I think that 
in a world of H-bombs we 
need immediate practical 
answers, or at least we 
need to seek them, and 
fast! In a world where the 
Right gets its way through 
political parties, the Left 
needs political organiza- 
tion too and in America 
needs it badly. I hope to 
see more articles in the 
spirit of “TWO WORLDS” 
in coming issues. We need 
many other things, too of 
course but we certainly 
do need a new working 
class party. The working 
class can’t go on being 
politically impotent, 
having to depend on 
squabbles between the es- 
sentially palsy-walsy 
Democrats and Republi- 
cans to get a few crumbs 
now and then, and not 
even those with any cer- 
tainty. 

As for Russian Com- 
munism being the greatest 
tyranny, I think French 


colonialism, Franco’s fal- 
angism, Trujillo’s dictator- 
ship in the Dominican 
Republic match it any- 
time — and who helps fi- 
nance them?!!! 

American in Paris, 
France 


When Russia crushed 
the Hungarian Revolution, 
it smashed the C. P. in 
Britain. The best, free 
thinking, independent 
members left and mem- 
bership fell by about 
9,000, the cream of the 
party. The majority of 
these went into the La- 
bour Party, where they 
split into two main sec- 
tions, Trotskyist and 
Marxist Humanist . . . 

You probably know the 
record of the Labour 
Party which has constant- 
ly betrayed the British 
Workers. They also sup- 
ported the dropping of the 
A-Bomb on Japan, and 
introduced “nationaliza- 
tion.” 

The C. P. switches its 
policy with the needs and 
wishes of the Soviet bur- 
eaucracy. I feel therefore 
that the ILP can be the 
Marxist party of the Bri- 
tish workers . . . 

I think we’ll have a lot 
of unemployment here in 
the fall Seasonal lay-offs, 
government financial 
policy and the backwash 
of the American depres- 
sion will hit us badly. On 
top of this my father is out 
on strike . . . 


19 year old 
Leeds, Gt. 


Britain 


I am a keen reader of 
your paper and have a 
few regrets. One is . . . that 
you don’t seem to be get- 
ting any contributions 
from Britain despite the 
fact, that we have no paper 
like yours here. It’s a vital 
paper to the working 
classes, who suffer far 
more in Britain than is 
generally realised in 
America . . . 

British papers carried 
the incident of the Atom 
bomb that was dropped by 
accident in the U.S. Many 
people have no confidence 
in the statement that it 
would not happen in 
Britain as precautions 
would be more strict. The 
American authorities, the 
papers reported, said they 
were happy that the bomb 
had dropped as it proved 
their point that it could 
not explode due to lack 
of connection. People 
wrote in to the papers pro- 
testing about this state- 
ment for people had been 
injured. At present the 
nations are flirting with 
death and one day some- 
thing terrible will surely 
happen. 

V. T. 

Gt. Britain 


TWO WORLDS 


I One-Half Hour From Total Destruction 

Dr. W. H. Pickering, director of California Institute of 
Technology and responsible for the successful launching 
of the Explored, warns that mankind is 30 minutes from 
total destruction: “We are sorely in need of some principle 
that will save mankind from mutual annihilation , . , We 
can’t find it by building anti-missiles to shoot down other 
missiles. We need a unifying principle. I don’t know just 
where we will find it, but find it we must.” 

This awareness of being one-half hour away from 
total destruction permeates the young generation as well 
as the older one, with this very fundamental difference: 
instead of retreating to the ivory tower that now builds 
these destructive weapons, college youth are turning 
toward the Marxist theory of liberation which would 
unify mental and manual work in a totally new way of 
life. This became especially clear to me in the tour of 
West Coast colleges where I spoke on MARXISM AND 
FREEDOM. 

COLLEGE YOUTH TURN OUT TO HEAR 
LECTURES ON MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

The first thing that was butstanding about the present 
tour, as contrasted to a tour a year ago before publication 
| of MARXISM AND FREEDOM, was the a 1 1 en d a n ee. 
Where, before, the usual attendance was 25-50, this tinie 
each appearance brought out between 100 to 200 and, in 
one case, over 500. Where, before, the audience was mainly 
“a captive one” — that is to say, it was the regular session 
of some economics, sociology or philosophy class — this time 
the attendance was voluntary. No credit was given for 
attendance and the meetings were generally held either 
at noon time or at 4 p.m., that is to say, at the end of the 
school day. In one case, in San Francisco, the meeting 
was held in the evening and this brought out an adult 
audience, with a goodly number of workers, longshoremen, 
among them. In addition to the total of 2,000 students 
that heard me, many more thousands saw and heard me 
on radio and TV. 

The second significant feature of the present tour was 
the urgency of the questions, as contrasted to the academic 
nature of the questions a year ago. For example in a 
lecture on “The Present Trends in the Russian Economy,” 
I spoke about the fact that the Russian people themselves 
would overthrow Communism. I was then asked whether 
the Russian people, especially the youth, would follow 
“the West.” I said that I doubted that because they 
wouldn’t be overthrowing Communism, which v is just 
another name for state-capitalism, in order to get back to 
priyate capitalism which brought this world crisis about; 
that the Russian people were searching for a totally new 
way of life and we weren’t helping them by the Little Rock 
situations which were exposing the Achilles heel of 
American democracy. One student said: “You mean it 
isn’t the Communist propoganda that created Little Rocks; 
that we did by our failure to give the Negro people full 
democratic rights ? And if that is what you mean, what can 
we do about it?” 

In another lecture on “The American Roots , of 
Marxism,” I was asked why was the least known part of 
Marxism; its American heritage. “Is it because our edu- 
cational system does not teach us all that we should know 
about our own history?” When I replied that from the days 
of the Abolitionists through the CIO to the present wild- 
cats on Automation American humanism has moved in a 
direction that paralleled that of Marxist thought, When 
he lived and even now, I was asked whether I considered 
Marx had the answer to today’s Automation when he 
pointed out that it was not the machine which shortened 
the working day “but the struggle of the workingmen.” 

WORKER AND INTELLECTUAL 

The question that kept cropping up, whether the talk 
was on Russia or America or the programs of both for 
the so-called under-developed countries, was how could 
the intellectuals help workers when the lives of one and 
the other are so different and why should they “give up” 
their mental work, which is so much more interesting than 
that of manual laborers. When I asked if they were satis- 
fied with the fact that their intellectual work had brought 
about the ICBM but not the unifying principle, that could 
win the global struggle for the mind of man, some one 
asked, could science have developed differently “if, instead 
of development for war purposes, science could have de- 
veloped alongside the struggles of the workingmen for a 
different society?” 

There is no doubt that the hardest thing for intellect- 
uals to comprehend is that the impulses for a new society 
come from the workers and not from themselves; that 
intellectuals aren’t “giving up” anything except their own 
fragmentation when they associate with workers, and that 
they, as well as workers, must meet the challenge of the 
times: When civilization as we have known it is but 30 
minutes away from annihilation, it is not the time to 
think that 1958 would be a turning point in history where 
history would fail to turn. That is a fatal illusion that is 
not shared by the great majority of the American youth. 

— R.D. 
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Thinking It Out 

WENDELL PHILLIPS 


Wendell Phillips was one 
of America’s greatest Abo- 
litionists. He devoted his 
life to the cause of emanci- 
pating the Negro slave. 
Much of his work was done 
on the lecture platform, as 
he was a great orator. He 
had a great talent for 
speaking and writing, and 
so he took this talent and 
used it for the freeing of 
an enslaved people. 

There are many of his 
speeches that are particu- 
larly profound and brilliant, 
but there is one quotation of 
Phillips that, as a youth, I 
am particularly impressed 
with. He was an Aboli- 
tionist, but he spoke for 
youth when he said, “ . . . 
And to you, my young 
friends, who have been cau- 
tioned against exciting 
topics and advised to fold 
your hands in selfish ease, I 
would say, ‘Not so; throw 
yourselves upon the altar of 
some noble cause. To rise 
in the morning only to eat 
and drink, and gather gold — 
that is a life not worth liv- 
ing. Enthusiasm is the life 
of the soul’.” 

“BE PRACTICAL” 

This quotation is as time- 
ly as if it had been said to- 
day. Parents are still fight- 
ing their sons and daugh- 
ters on what is “practical” 
when planning a life, and 
what is not. You are told 
that no matter how rotten 
this world is you must live 
in it and like it. Above all 
don’t waste your time try- 
ing to better it. “It isn’t 
practical.” 

For myself I don’t want to 
sit back “and fold my 
hands.” I may be young, 
but I know that happiness 
doesn’t come from “gather- 
ing gold.” Our parents 
would have us believe that 
to be able to live in com- 
fort and to be socially ac- 


cepted is the only “practical 
way of life.” If you can 
have these things, fine, but 
I can’t see sacrificing an 
ideal, my only reason for 
living, for these “practical” 
things. I want more from 
life than what I see around 
me. Life is a struggle, and 
if I must live and struggle, 
it’s going to have to be 
worth the trouble. 

ALLOWS NO 
QUESTIONING 

I know an English teacher 
who would have her stu- 
dents believe that they must 
not question, they must 
merely accept. She became 
very indignant when some 
of her pupils wrote reviews 
on some classic essays and 
criticized them. According 
to her, these were great and 
established, and the students 
had absolutely no right to 
criticize. On the contrary, 
anyone has the right to ques- 
tion anything. It is ques- 
tioning and criticism from 
youth that will help to bring 
us to total freedom. 

When Wendell Phillips 
talks of these things in 
youth, it is not idle talk. 
He came from a wealthy, 
socially established family. 
He had a brilliant future as 
a lawyer. He broke from all 
this* and became an Aboli- 
tionist, and thereby made 
himself an outcast. He re- 
fused to practice law under 
a Constitution which upheld 
slavery. From the accounts 
of his life it seems he led a 
happy and full life. He had 
a difficult life, of course, 
but it is not the difficulties 
and struggles that makes 
life unbearable, it is when 
all you do is, “To rise in the 
morning to eat and drink and 
gather gold— -this is a life 
not worth living.” I want 
my life to be something dif- 
ferent. 

— Caroline Goldsmith 


t MY VICE PRINCIPAL 

fyi!;'-:' 'iA'. 'V-' | 

i About two weeks ago, my 

| buddy and I lit up a cigar- 
s' ette on the way home from 

| school. We were two blocks 
| from ,the school when who 

£ should appear, but the vice- 

principal of the school. He 
|j took our cigarettes and 

. marched us back to his of- 

| fice. He then gave us a lec- 

e ture on everything else but 

| < what we were picked up for. 


% When I asked him for a 

f few good reasons why he 

| objected to kids smoking 

| after they got about two or 

f; * * three blocks away from 
L ” school, he said, “Supposing 



| , you died of lung cancer be- 

?v cause of smoking. I would 

f _ have to pay more taxes to 
feed your family!” 

; ' When I told him that I 

wasn’t married and still in 
m school, he said, “Most fires 

’ at school are started by kids 

f? who smoke.” What I don’t 

| get is that we were two long 

blocks from school at the 
time. 


MOTHERS CALLED 

A few days later he picked 
me and the same kid up 
again for the same reason, 
this time about five long 
blocks from school. He said, 
“Bring your mothers in to- 
morrow, you’re suspended.” 

We brought our mothers 
into school and everything 
was settled. But my buddy’s 
mother told the vice-princi- 
pal off good. She said, “Don’t 
you have anything .better to 
do than to sneak up on kids 
from alleys and side streets 
to see if they’re smoking?” 
Teenager, 

Los Angeles 


I believe in the idea of 
free college for anyone who 
wants it, but if that educa- 
tion is only aimed at creat- 
ing more scientists to work 
on missiles, I, as a woman, 
wouldn’t want any part of 
it. 

I think science should be 
pursued for the purpose of 
making people’s lives easier 
and better, not shortening 
those lives. 

— Housewife 
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MARXISM & FREEDOM 
— The Poris Commune 

I have been reading 
“Marxism and Freedom,” 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. It 
is a powerful book show- 
ing the road to freedom 
being taken by working 
people in their search for 
a new and totally human 
life. There is a section on 
the Paris Commune which 
brought to mind the time 
when I was a teenager, 
although the section does 
not deal with youth. 

It took me back because 
I remember that as a 
teenager I was convinced 
that there must be some- 
thing better than the 
world I lived in, where 
the cold war could be- 
come hot at any moment 
and the whole of civiliza- 
tion wiped out by either 
of the two major powers, 
where life seemed mean- 
ingless and cheap, and 
where the future of hu- 
manity is not only a ques- 
tion mark, but the present 
is so intolerable that 
everyone lives for that 
mystical “f utur e” when 
they can retire. 

VISION OF THE 
FUTURE 

This section on the Paris 
Commune shows me that 
“something better” that I 
was so desperately search- 
ing for as a youth. It 
shows a vision of the fu- 
ture in the activity of 
ordinary people who 
broke up, if only briefly, 
the old forms of labor, 
voting, education, etc., 
which were stifling their 
creative abilities, and cre- 
ated new and free forms 
of labor where every day 
of work seemed an adven- 
ture in social living rather 
than a burden you endure 
in order to eat. 

Although the Commune 
lasted only two months 
before it was bloodily put 
down, it left us a heritage 
of democracy where to 
quote Marx, “The condi- 
tion of freedom for one 
becomes the condition for 
freedom for all.” Parlia- 
ment became a working 
body instead of a talking 
shop. All judges and re- 
presentative were subject 
to recall. Public servants 
were put on a workman’s 
wage. Education was open 
and free to all. And above 
all, workers decided their 
own conditions of labor. 
Workers appointed shop 
and bench foremen and 
could also dismiss them. 
A factory committee met 
every night to plan the 
next day’s work. 

To see that the Paris 
Commune existed at all is 
to see what could be today, 
and most important, what 
truly freely associated 
laborers are capable of 
doing. That vision of a 
human way of working 
and living arising from 
this chaotic world we live 
in is exactly what “Marx- 
ism and Freedom” gives 
to its readers. 
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VALUE OF 
HUMAN BEING 

Los_ Angeles — In ap Ameri- 
can Literature class there 
was a discussion of an essay 
that Ralph Emerson wrote 
called, “Compensation.” 
After a while the discussion 
turned to the compensation 
of war. 

One student started the 
discussion by saying that 
war brought many scientific 
advances faster. He said that 
the airplane was developed 
much faster because of 
World War II. 

Another student immedi- 
ately said, “How can you 
compensate for the life of a 
human being? What is his 
value?” 

Some of the reasons given 
in favor of wars were: Over- 
population, women were 
given a chance to show that 
they can do men’s work, and 
preserving the American 
way of life. 

One of the reasons given 
against war was that if all 
the money that was spent 
for war and defense was 
spent for scientific advance- 
ment, we would be further 
ahead in science than we are 
now. 

I wonder if our govern- 
ment, or any government 
thinks of what this student 
said, “IIow can you compen- 
sate for a human life? What 
is its value?” when they 
vote for war. 


Co-op Nursery 

LOS ANGELES.— The Co- 
operative nursery school is 
different from any other 
nursery school or place of 
learning I have ever gome 
in contact with. Every other 
type of school acts as an in- 
stitution apart and separate 
from the family. The basic 
idea of the Co-op is to bring 
together the process of learn- 
ing and the family unit. 

How is this done? The 
mother is required to work 
one day of each school week 
on the grounds with the 
children. The father is re- 
quested to donate two hours 
a month for maintenance. 
There are membership meet- 
ings for parents and teach- 
ers to 4 take up all problems. 
Fees are much lower than 
any other type of nursery 


WhcH's Right for One 
Should Be Right for All 

OSAGE, W. Va.— With the 
changes made behind the 
scenes, in the lay-off at No. 
15, a lot of men were not 
aware that decisions were 
made affecting their sen- 
iority or their classifications. 
Every time a new decision 
was made, one of the mine 
committeemen would go 
around to all the men he 
knew might be affected and 
told them about it. 

The result of this was that 
many men were coming into 
the super’s office to get 
themselves straightened out. 
The super was not happy 
about this- development and 
told the committeeman to 
“quit bringing all of these 
men in here.” 

The committeeman told 
him, “Whenever any changes 
are made, the men ought tp 
know about them. Every 
man out there needs his job, 
and I don’t want to see any 
favorites played. What is 
right for one man, should be 
! right for all of them, and I’ll 
I keep on bringing them in so 
long as a man is right.” 


school because of this parti- 
cipation by parents on all 
levels. 

The last membership 
meeting showed, however, 
how difficult it is to put the 
full ideals of the Co-op into 
practice today. The question 
arose of how to get the 
fathers more involved in the 
educational process. All 
kinds of schemes were pro- 
posed but the fact remained 
that much as everyone want- 
ed the school to be a true 
co-operative the men just 
don’t have the time to come 
down and be with their kids 
at school during the day. It 
was not only the time ques- 
tion. The women felt that 
the men by and large had 
the age old conception that 
children are “women’s 
work.” 

Everyone spoke intensely 
at the meeting. Even shy 
women who are not used to 
expressing themselves gave 
voice to the idea that hus- 
bands should be drawn into 
the educational work of the 
school. 

— Teacher 


WENDELL PHILLIPS 

— On the Southern Way of Life 

“And by the South I mean likewise a principle, and 
not a locality, an element of civil life, in fourteen rebellious 
States. I mean an element which, like the days of Queen 
Mary and the Inquisition, cannot tolerate free speech, and 
punishes it with the stake. I mean the aristocracy of the 
skin, which considers, the Declaration of Independence a 
sham and democracy a snare— which believes that one- 
third of the race is horn booted and spurred, and the other 
two-thirds ready saddled for that third to ride. I mean a 
civilization which prohibits the Bible by statute to every 
sixth man of its community, and puts a matron in a felon’s 
cell for teaching a black sister to read. I mean the intel- 
lectual, social aristocratic South — the thing that manifests 
itself by barbarism and the bowie-knife, by bullying and 
lynch-law, by ignorance and idleness, by the claim of one 
man to own his brother, by statutes making it penal for 
the State of Massachusetts to bring an action in her courts, 
by statutes, standing on the books of Georgia today, offer- 
ing five thousand dollars for the head of William Lloyd 
Garrison. That South is to be annihilated. (Loud applause). 
The totality of my common sense — or whatever you may 
call it— is this, all summed up in dne word: This country 
will never know peace nor union until the South (using 
the word in the sense I have described) is annihilated, and 
the North is spread over it . . • Our struggle therefore is 
between barbarism and civilization!” 
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News & Letters Criticized 

Comments on a Production Workers Article 


I was very pleased to see 
that you printed an article 
by an auto worker in which 
he. stated how he would like 
to see the rights of the pro- 
duction worker incorporated 
into the 1958 contract. (News 
& Letters, December 1957). 
WHAT KIND OF WORK? 

* Central to his' conception 
were the demands that shop 
grievances be settled in the 
shop and immediately, that 
workers fully control the 
union and their representa- 
tives, that lily white depart- 
ments be completelly elim- 
inated, that the men elimin- 
ated from their jobs be re- 
stored (presumably through 
the 30-40 proposal). He 
showed how these demands 
were once the backbone of 
the union, not the struggle 
for a few pennies. 

I have seen a lot of pro- 
grams put out in the unions. 
None of them so concretely 


defied the existing order as 
to call for the abandonment 
of the grievance procedure 
steps and have the concerned 
workers do the negotiating. 
Every election time the 
cliques — Reuther and anti- 
Reuther — are willing to 
promise you the moon but 
they make clear that there 
are certain “practical” limi- 
tations. These limits are two- 
fold. 

One is the “hard core” at- 
titude of the company on 
questions which relate to its 
fundamental control over 
production and discipline. 
There is no point in propos- 
ing to change thepe, so the 
clique says, because the com- 
pany will not agree. 

The second “practical” 
limit is that the clique lead- 
ers are so convinced of their 
inherent mental superiority 
over the rank and file that 
they can not visualize a sit- 
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uation where the rank and 
file could win any demands 
without their silvery lawyer 
tongues. Any worker who 
thinks otherwise is to them 
a trouble maker, unrealistic, 
anti-union and a dupe of the 
company. 

HUMAN RIGHTS 
MORE IMPORTANT 

In sharp contrast to these 
false attitudes there are 
many articles in past issues 
of News & Letters which in- 
corporate an entirely differ- 
ent approach. The basis of 
this new approach is that 
the human rights of the 
workers are far more im- 
portant than the production 
code of the company. Almost 
every workers’ article con- 
tains, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, exactly how he 
would .reconstruct his union, 
his factory, production, his 
family life and all of his re- 
lationships with other peo- 
ple to gain this end. 

But as it is I have seen 
workers in my union shop 
read several issues of News 
& Letters with great inter- 
est and approval and say, 
“This is O.K. I recognize that- 
.this is what workers are say- 
ing. But so what?” 

What is wrong? I believe 
that the answer is to be 
found in what happens to 
the workers’ article after it 
is published, the way it is 
in a certain sense ignored. 
Take the present article un- 
der discussion. It is a typical 
case. The very next issue 
(January) did not mention 
it. The very fine lead article 
in January did call for put- 
ting the union back in the 
hands of the workers but this 
was far less concrete than 
the other worker proposed in 
December when he said 
grievances should be settled 
at the shop level and im- 
mediately. 

What I am getting at is 
that once a worker’s article 
is printed and he shows he 
is coming to some concrete 
solutions News & Letters 
does not meet this worker 
half way and develop a form 
where his contribution could 
be carried from issue to issue 
and be a basis for discussion 
and development by others, 
workers and interested in- 
tellectuals. 

Skilled Worker 
Los Angeles 
Editors Note: Because we 
could not come out with a 
new January issue in time 
for the UAW Convention, we 
reprinted two thousand cop- 
ies of the December 1957 is- 
sue for distribution to the 
convention. The front page 
was marked to call atten- 
tion to the article, “Produc- 
tion Workers Want Their 
Rights in the ’58 UAW Con- 
tract”. That is how we “ig- 
nored” the production work- 
j er’s contribution on the con- 
! tract-to-be. 

The January 31 issue had 
the front page report on 
short work week, which the 
workers wanted, for his 
“profit sharing” scheme. Fin- 
ally 3 full columns were de- 
voted to what workers at the 
convention did want in the 
contract. We were the only 
ones in the whole country 
who quoted the workers’ 
own statements under head- 
ing “Opposition to Reuther’s 
Profit - Sharing Centers on 
Shorter Week, Production 
Standards, Unemployment.” 


An Appeal To Our Readers 

(Continued from Page D 

than ever before. We all have to share the load to- 
gether, and all you readers are welcome to come to 

the editors’ meetings.” 

* * * 

NEGROES recognize the truth in News & Letters 
because we pull no punches in our columns. Our 
articles go to the heart of the question because they 
recognize the basic truth that the everyday struggles 
of the most oppressed are of the greatest importance 
for total freedom and emancipation. 

\ Our “Report From the South,” (January 1957); 
and our report on “Little Rock, U.S.A.,” (Oct. 1957) 
show why workers and Negroes say “This paper tells 
the truth.” 

* * * 

YOUTH, who today are among the most abused 
and slandered in the whole world, welcome News & 
Letters because here is a place where they can write 
what they think and feel and want, without someone 
telling them what they “ought” to write. 

* * * 

INTELLECTUALS also welcome NEWS & LET- 
TERS not only because they are frustrated in their 
daily lives and professions, but because here they 
can read and learn of events, and daily struggles, and 
workers’ movements, and a way of thinking which 

hold a promise for the future. 

* * * •' 

READERS from as far as England, Scotland, 
France, even from as far away as oppressed South 
Africa, have written how important it is for them to 
get the picture of America which appears in News & 
Letters. They are happy to see a paper where workers 
can write what they think. 

Invariably, they say they wish there were such a 
paper as ours in their country. 

* * * 

WHEN THE rank and file auto workers, particu- 
larly at Chrysler, and especially at Local 212, re- 
volted against both management and Union bureau- 
crats for their brutal introduction of Automation, 
some of them went to all the papers in Detroit — but 
none would print their stories. 

News & Letters did, and we were the only paper 
to report opposition which appeared against Reuther 
at the special UAW convention last January. 

WHEN THE MINERS fight the man-killing poli- 
cies of the coal operators and the callous arrogance of 
the District Union, News & Letters supports their 
struggles editorially and by telling the world. 

That’s why we ask all who read and like our 
paper to contribute as much as they can to keep it 
going. 

Please use the coupon below and mail it in at 
once. 

News & Letters 
8067 Grand River 

Detroit 4, Mich. / 

□ Here is my contribution of $...:.... to help 

assure that News & Letters will continue to appear. 

□ I shall send you $ a month. My 

pledge for this month is enclosed. 

Name (Please Print) : .... 

Address .....?. 

City Zone State 


I 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

STRESS IN OUR TIMES 

Homeostasis is a condition in which body activities are 
in a state of equilibrium. This does not mean stagnation, 
but a process of balance, wherein the mental and physical, 
the chemical and hormonal relationships are harmoniously 
coordinated. This is a state of health. 

To maintain homeostasis, continual fine adjustment of 
the body to its environment and of the organs and tissue 
to their internal mileau is going on. The response to 
stimuli received by our senses is rapidly manifested by 
changes in our internal organs, the lungs, the heart and 
its blood channels, the stomach and intestines. 

Whenever impulses enter the body that are too intense 
or too frequent for normal adjustment to follow, a state 
of stress sets in. Here there is internal pressure— violence, 
and the body seeks to re-establish equilibrium on a new 
level by releasing various- hormonal and chemical sub- 
stances from its factories, the nerve center and glands. 
It may be able to create a balance at a new and higher 
plane but at a price. For the pressure on any particular 
target organ may cause it to falter, and the functional 
and structural adjustment required to support it, bring 
on a state of disease. It is this concept of disease from 
colds to cancer, that is making headway in modem 
medicine. - 

HIGH PRICE TO PAY 

Stress dominates much of our living today. Here is 
an interesting item from a recent medical journal: 

The conductors of London buses who run up and down 
between the upper and lower seating areas have lower 
rates for heart attacks than the driver who remains seated 
on duty. The drivers are subject to stresses far beyond 
those affecting the conductors; particularly the need fpr 
tense alertness. 

There is a critical period in the lives of men who 
retire. It is a phase of adjustment during which stress is 
high and mortality greatest. Worry over how to manage 
financially, and fear of helplessness are the underlying 
factors. Adjustment is greatly facilitated by retiring to 
something rather than from something. The significance 
of human activity should certainly be no less after than 
before separation from the wage system. 

What characterizes life in our times is the disregard 
of its inner necessity — equilibrium in motion or homeq- 
stasis. For this we are paying a hij*h price in sickness. 


REPORTS FROM THE SHOPS: 

Joe, a friend of mine, told me of a talk he had with 
an International Representative. He is expecting to be cut 
off from his position and put back in the shop to work. 
As International Representative he is making over $8,000 
a year, plus his expense accodnt. Now he is yelling how 
he will not be able to live on what he’ll make in the shop. 

Joe told him he made it all right before he got the 
job on the union staff. He told Joe, that now he was buy- 
ing a $20,000 home in an exclusive neighborhood and his 
associates are higher class people. He was crying that he 
will lose all this. Joe asked him what he thought of all the 
thousands of workers that had no job? Before he could 
answer, Joe said, “but you guys never think of workers 
anyway.” 

* *v * 

A railroad worker said that in his union the leaders 
of his local have just worked out an agreement with their 
International office, to the effect that a worker in produc- 
tion can not send a grievance or any complaint to the In- 
ternational without the sanction of the local union officers 
first. 

In other Words the union officers have to hear or read 
your complaint and if they reject it that is as far as it gets. 
Sometimes they tell a worker they will revise it for him. 
When this happens they not only revise it but re-word it 
so that not a word the worker wrote in his original state- 
ment is included. 

* * * 

DEPRESSION NOTES: 

Unemployed — Mid April — 5,120,000. 

Working short weeks — Mid March— 2,300,000. 


We reprint, without com- 
ment, from the CAPITAL 
TIMES, Madison, Wisconsin, 
Monday, April 28, 1958: 

VOU SAY: “Sen. McClel- 
1 lan (D-Ark) has thrown a 
searchlight on the misuse of 
labor union funds.” 

But why was McClellan so 
indifferent to the use of oil 
company funds when it was 
found that $2,500 had been 
left in $100 bills for Sen. 


Case, of South Dakota? This 
was only a small part of the 
big sums paid out by oil to 
pass the Natural Gas Bill. 

The majority leader of 
the Senate, Johnson of 
Texas, and the minority 
leader of the Senate, Know- 
land of California, both oil 
states, picked McClellan for 
the cover-up job. Sen. Mc- 
Clellan’s law firm in Ark- 
ansas has been the repre- 
sentative of Big Oil interests. 
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Workers Know if s Getting Worse 

(Continued from Pag-e 1) , an example, but the same ap- 


ployed workers, those re- 
ceiving supplementary bene- 
fits, who are actually getting 
more money than those who 
are working 2 and 3 days a 
week. 

Neither the unemployed 
who do get supplemental 
unemployed benefits, 
share the “confidence” 
that Ike and his made-to- 
order experts have in this 
.system. The memories of 
both the Great Depression 
and the wars are too vivid 
in their lives. 

“EMERGENCY BILLS” 

• The bills being introduced 
by the politicians are all 
designed to give a boost to 
business in the sphere of the 
market. Even the defense 
spending, although billions 
are being proposed, can have 
Jittle effect on unemploy- 
ment. The work there, prim- 
arily on -missiles, will pro- 
vide work for but a handful 
of highly skilled technicians. 

'A tax cut cannot help 
those now out of work; 
spending for public works 
on a municipal and national 
basis can have but a piece- 
meal ’ effect. The road bill 
will provide money primar- 
ily for machinery and ma- 
terials— -modern road con- 
struction requires a lot of 
machinery, but few men. As 
for these machines, there are 
thousands of them in storage 
just waiting to be ordered. 

The only measure thus 
far proposed which will 
‘‘help” those laid off is the 
e x f e n sion of unemploy- 
ment benefits. This can 
hardly be called a solution 
to the problem. 

Of all the proposed pro- 
grams designed to counter- 
act the continuing down- 
ward trend, none of them 
touch on the contradiction 
that produces the economic 
crises. 

ALL FROM THE 
BACKS OF THE WORKERS 

The miners can be taken as 
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plies to every worker in 
every industry. 

Last year the Consolida- 
tion Coal Company had a net 
profit of $26 million. This 
is after all the salaries 
of the officials were paid; 
after all the equipment was 
bought; after paying ex- 
penses for remodelling and 
building new plants; after 
paying 40c per ton of coal 
mined into the UMW Wel- 
fare Fund; after paying the 
wages of the clerical work- 
ers; after paying the wages 
of the miners who actually 
produced the coal. 

Yet every penny .of this 
money was made by one 
group and one group 
alone: the miners who ac- - 
tually produced the coal in 
the mines. 

This is not to indicate that 
some of the things that the 
other people do are not nec- 
essary ; it simply points out 
that the whole organization 
of The coal company is built 
on the backs of the miners at 
the point of production. It 
also gives some indication of 
how little the miners receive 
in terms of the sum total 
which they produce. 

The same thing applies 
to every industry, and it 
takes little imagination to 
see that the whole struc- 
ture of society, local, na- 
tional and international, is 
built on the backs, and 
from the sweat, of the 
workers the world over. 

All that the workers get in 
return is the greatest unem- 
ployment since the depres- 
sion days; and partially em- 
ployed workers without 
enough money to support 
their families. Facing them 
as an- “alternative’ is a 
nuclear war that might de- 
stroy civilization altogether. 

Everything from education 
to the Sputnik, from “help” 
to the “under - developed 
countries” to brink - of - war 
strategy, is going in the same 
direction as Russian state 
capitalism —only from the 
opposite side of the Iron Cur- 
tain and for its own type of 
domination. Only one thing 
the Administration is failing 
to remember and that is the 
American people will not 
passively see itself brought 
either to a totalitarian type 
of government or to war. In- 
deed the war tensions and 
the restlessness caused by 
the recession are compelling 
the Administration to have a 
second look at both its do- 
nothing domestic policy, and 
its foreign policy. (See 
I EDITORIAL). 
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Our Life and Times 


UNITED STATES 


William Heikkila, who 
was born in Finland and 
entered the country at the 
age of 2 1/2 months, was 
picked up after work in 
San Francisco, by the U.S. 
Dept, of Justice and with- 
in an hour had been flown 

• out of the country. He was 
not permitted to notify his 
wife, call a lawyer, pack 

J a bag or to obtain funds. 

5 A U.S. Government plane 
took the man to Van- 
couver, B.C., where he was 
placed on a commercial 
plane to Finland. 

Heikkila, who is accused 
of being a former Com- 
munist, said, “Sure I was a 
Communist in 1929 to 1939 
in Minnesota. But from 
the time I left there for 
San Francisco I have had 
nothing to do with politics. 
For many years I have ap- 
plied for American Citi- 
zenship but it has not been 
granted.” 

Federal Judge Edward 
P. Murphy has ordered the 
Dept, of Justice and the 
Immigration Service to re- 
turn the man to the United 
States. In issuing the order 
he stated, “The action 
smacks of Gestapo, rack 
and thumbscrew.” 

The nationwide public- 
ity on the case has just 
prevented another man, 
William A. Mackie, who 
came here, age 10 months, 
from the same fate. But it 
takes not too much imagi- 
nation to see that the Im- 
migration Department, the 

* FBI. and whole Depart- 

l* ment of Justice is acting 

with lack of concern for 

2 the civil rights of people 


• lives in this country. 

S * * * 


POLAND 


• To save his regime, 
o Gomulka was forced to 

• grant very limited forms 
g of Workers Councils as the 
o result of the 1956 demon- 
3 strations. Now under pres- 
S sure from Russia the 


2 ished. 


rights of the Workers 
• Councils are being abol- 


Speaking to the Polish 
Trades Union Congress, 
Gomulka urged that the 
Workers Council give way 
to organizations 'more sus- 
ceptible to party control 
and discipline. He further 
declared strikes to be 
illegal. Trade Unions can 
no longer be ■ independent 
of the Communist Party. 

As the result of the 1956 
revolt against Communist 
tyranny, the workers set 
up over 5,600 Workers 
Councils as a means of in- 

^oooooooooooooooooooooo^ ; 
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By PETER MALLORY 

troducing democracy into 
production and into the 
government. These coun- 
cils were the base of 
Gomulka’s power in de- 
manding more freedom 
from Russian domination. 
Strikes were legalized and . 
a limited measure of self- 
government was permit- 
ted. 

Now, Gomulka feels 
that he can no longer 
tolerate any organ of 
workers control apart 
from the organs of the 
Communist Party. 

A clue to what he is 
planning, once the Coun- 
cils have been abolished,' 
is seen in his Warning that 
soon production quotas 
will be increased. It is the 
productive rate in Poland 
that determines the work- 
ers’ wages. 

Stalin used these same 
measures in 1929 when he 
wiped out the Workers 
Conflict Commissions and 
established piece work as 
the production norm. It 
was the beginning of the 
end of the Russian Trade 
Unions and the end of all 
workers’ democracy. 

* * * 

SOUTH AFRICA 

A strike planned by the 
African National Congress , 
on the eve of the national 
elections has failed be- 
cause of threats and the 
use of government vio- 
lence against the workers. 

In Sophiatown, the seg- 
regated community out- 
s i d e of Johannesburg 
where the Africans live, a 
flying squad of 40 police 
under a Lieutenant Col- 
onel charged through the 
town, beating up the peo- 
ple and running their 
clubs along sides of the 
corrugated iron buildings 
where the women and 
children were hiding in 
fear. The Colonel shouted, 
“Hit them, hit them.” 

The Africans were try- 
ing to draw attention to 
the fact that 10 million 
Africans cannot vote in 
the elections and are re- 
quired to carry identifica- 
tion cards. 

* * * 

NATIONALIST 

STRUGGLES 

The 10th anniversary of 
the founding of Israel, be- 
ing now celebrated, shows 
that they have thus far 
failed to solve their basic 
problem, co- existance 
with their Arab neighbors. 
The continued existance of 
Arab refugee camps with 
900,000 displaced Arabs is 
a major block in the ro$d 
of obtaining Arab agree- 
ment to the full use of the 
waters of the Jordan 
River, without which the 
future development of 
Israel is hampered. 

On the other hand the 
Arab crisis is producing a 
new bloc under Nasser, 
which seeks to divert 
world attention from the 
starving Arab people to 
the field of international 
maneuvers, which has 


failed to produce a better 


masses. 


In Ghana, Prime Min- 2 
ister Nkrumah presided 2 
over a conference of the .2 
leaders of Africa’s inde- * 
pendent nations. The * 
Foreign Ministers of Li- 2 
beria, Tunisia and the 2 
Sudan, representatives of 3 
Ethopia and the Arab 2 
Federation sat down to • 
discuss Nkrumah’s “Hands 


s 


: 

off Africa” proposals. • 

But it was the Algerians 2 
who stole the show. They 2 
demanded from the con- • 
ference that they be given * 
diplomatic, political and 2 
material support in their 2 
struggle against France. 3 
The Conference wound up 2 
by supporting their de- 2 
mands and passing a reso- • 
lution favoring their 2 
struggle. It may result in 2 
some material help from 2 
Ghana, Liberia and 2 
Ethopia who have hitherto 2 
expressed only vague soli- 2 
darity for the Algerians. • 

* * * • 

In the British West • 
Indies a new nation has * 
emerged. The West Indies 2 
Federation links 10 Carib- 2 
bean Islands into a new 2 
nation under the leader- 3 
ship of Sir Grantley Her- * 
bert Adams. He is a • 
middle of the road socialist 
who faces the task of unit- 
ing the Islands under a 2 
single leadership on the 2 
meagre budget of $5,300,- 3 
000, for a population of * 
over 3 million people. It is • 
obvious that not much re- • 
lief can come from the ex- 3 
penditure of $1.50 per per- 2 
son per year, no matter 2 
how hard you try or how 2 
well intentioned is the 2 
political party in power. 2 

The British at this stage 3 
seem to be content to let * 
the West Indies Federa- 2 
tion work out its own • 
problem in its own way 2 
as long as the British are 2 
free to exploit the islands • 
for their own profit. 3 

* % # • 

THE PHILIPPINES • 

President Garcia and his 2 * 
regime are under heavy 2 
fire on charges of grafting J 
and corruption on a huge 2 
scale. One Senator says, 3 
“I can safely say that we 2 
have in the Philippines to- 2 
day the dirtiest govern- 3 
ment in the world.” * 

The^Vice P r e s i d e n t , 2 
Macapagel, has been cut 2 
out of his share of the loot 3 
and is not on speaking S 
terms with Garcia. He i 
says, “When we get the 3 
necessary evidence as- 2 
sembled, we plan to bring 2 
criminal charges against 2 
this man and then we 3 
will impeach him.” There 2 
is never enough “evi- 2 
dence” to impeach those 3 
in high' office when they 2 
are backed by US money 2 
and military might. • 

The government of 3 
Garcia is planning his visit 5 
to the United States where 2 
he will press for a further 2 
loan of 300 million dollars. 2 

ooooooooooooooooooooool 
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worker's Journal France at the Cross Roads 


By CHARLES DENBY 

WORKING WITHOUT A CONTRACT | 

On June 6th, five days after the union contract expired 
on June 1st, the production workers in the trim shop 
walked out against company-instituted speed-up. This de- 
partment is the largest and has better solidarity among the 
production workers than any other in the plant. It has 
been the backbone and has taken the lead for years in 
the fight against speed-up. 

The company has been playing a different role in 
this situation. They say there is no trouble between them 
and the workers; it is all between the company and the 
union officers, stewards and committee men. 

Yet, the company began this speed-up to test not the 
stewards and committee men who had agreed to abide by 
the union decision to stay on the job, but the trim shop 
workers, 

NEW SPEED-UPS 

That Friday morning (June 6) we went into work at 
6:30 A.M. At 7:00 A.M. the company instituted the new 
system of speed-up. At 8:00 A.M. the production workers 
ill the trim shop walked out, shutting the plant down. 

Monday morning the company had sent out telegrams 
calling back 60-100 laid off trim shop workers. They were 
told by the company, that they were expecting trouble on 
the production line. That if the workers walk off, the 
called back workers would take over the jobs. If they 
refused, they would be fired and unable to draw unemploy 
ment compensation in the future. The company was trying 
to use the unemployed as scabs to break the union and the 
solidarity that has been established in this department 
throughout years of working together. 

The workers stayed on the job to protect not only 
their jobs but the called back workers who were laid off 
again at the end of the day. 

WORKERS ASKING HOW WE GOT INTO MESS 

Some years ago, when Emil Mazey was president of 
local 212, and a very good militant, the majority of the 
workers looked to him and respected him. I remember one 
of his speeches- to the membership in which he said that 
the struggles of the CIO, the working class struggle, is an | 
irreconcilable fight between the workers, on the one hand, 
and management, on the other. We are now moving for- 
ward and must continue. When we get to the point where 
we stop moving forward, he said, then we’re going to be 
in a bad situation because we will start sliding back. When 
that happens It will spell the death knell of the trade 
union movement, and especially of the UAW-CIO. He said 
this over 12 to 15 years ago. Today he says the exact 
opposite. 

IT BEGAN WITH REUTHER’S 5 YEAR CONTRACT 

When the 5 year contract was signed, it was the stopping 
point so far as workers, stewards and committee men 
having anything to say on production and our daily lives 
in the plant. 

Just before the 5 year contract was signed there was 
a fight in some UAW locals as to whether we should sign 
a document concerning the Taft-Hartley Law. The opposi- 
tion was getting support from many workers because they 
opposed it and had some basic principles against the Law. 
Reuther himself had to come out and say that the sole 
purpose of the Taft-Hartley Law was to keep Communists, 
whose sole interest is Russia, from being allowed to take 
over our union. One opposition man said he would rather 
cut his own throat than sign such a thing. Today he is 
with Reuther. r 

During that period not only did the company feel bold 
enough to speed up production but committee men began 
being against workers fighting speed-up. They would 
yell “you guys are not working so hard, you should be at 
GM or Ford.” 

Today a worker in the shop said “I feel like I’m walk- 
ing on very thin ice over 90 feet of water and the ice is 
liable to break any time.” It is just that tense and very 
serious. Workers^ know that the company is out to break 
the union. Workers will organize themselves to hold the 
union but they are bitter about the committee men and 
stewards that have taken everything and turned it against 
the production worker. 


PARISIAN WORKERS DEMONSTRATE AND WAIT 

250,000 demonstrated in Paris against De Gaulle’s coming to power. The over- 
whelming majority of the French people are deathly sick of the bourgeois talking-shop, 
called the Parliament, which has brought them two world wars in a single lifetime. 
Yet in order to show their opposition to the dictator-general De Gaulle they demon- 
strated “for the Republic.” /v —— 


One New York Times re- 
porter in Paris asked a cab 
driver why he was not in 
this mass demonstration. The 
cab driver answered that he 
doubts De Gaulle will do any 


more than any other politi- 
cian to get France out of its 
mess, but he wouldn’t fight 
against him. 

But, he added, “I’ll tell you| 
what I’ll fight for: my per 


sonal liberties, food for my 
family; if they try to take 
that away from me. I’ll 
fight.” 



Make sure to read: 

RUSSIAN BARBARISM 


in 


— June 17, 1958 
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May 28 — Part of the demonstration of 250,000 in 
Paris, against De Gaulle. Despite a government ban 
on mass meetings during current crisis in France, they 
held a demonstration in Place de la Republigue after 
a march from Place de la Nation, another big square 
in the Eastern part of Paris. 


What Happens After? 


Detroit — This title is a 
chapter title in a book and 
■if the author reconizes it I 
hope that I am forgiven 
for using it. 

I am not writing this ar- 
ticle in the same sense that 
the author explains this 
chapter in the book, but in 
relation to what is going 
to happen to the workers 
now and after working 
without a contract. 

What is going to happen 
to the so-called leaders of 
labor? Are we going to 
continue to follow them 
down or up the path of de- 
struction? 

Will this be the spark 
that will bring all of the 
workers closer together? I 
hope so. 

Are we going to have to 
give up some or all of the 
gains that we have strug- 
gled so hard for, some 
have died for: the union 
shop, representation, im- 
proved working condi- 
tions, etc. Some workers 
are broken and maimed 
for life. 

Are the labor leaders 
causing a complete revers- 


al of the policies that 
unionism has taken in the 
past 20 years or more or 
are we workers shy, 
afraid, or both, where we 
used to be bold and fear- 
less? 

In some past years, our 
problems were not so 
much wages as the condi- 
tions of work and I quote, 
“The burning problems in 
the shops today are cen- 
tered not around wages,” 
but around the working 
conditions and representa- 
tion. 

Today, we in some shops 
are working without con- 
tracts, and in others the 
contracts are so weak and 
the representation so poor 
that at times they do more 
harm than good, because 
the workers’ hands are 
tied t with the no-strike 
clause. 

Where the workers used 
to settle their grievances 
at the point of production 
or shop level, they now 
have to go to the top lead- 
ership and ninety nine 
times out ofahundred, 
the verdict is not for the 


(Continued on Page 2) 


See related Readers’ 
Views articles on pages 
(i & 7. 

DE GAULLE AND 
BIG BUSINESS 

“They” soon will move 
more sharply to take that 
away from him. That is why 
De Gaulle was pushed into 
power. He was pushed, not 
because he didn’t want 
power, but because he wasn’t 
strong enough to get there 
on his own. That is to say, he 
had no mass base. 

His attempt at building a 
fascist movement collapsed, 
and by 1951, he- himself had 
“retired” from politics, play- 
ing a watching and conspira- 
torial game with “the mili- 
tary.” The big brass are the 
ones who now pushed De 
Gaulle into power, but they 
too couldn’t have done so 
without the complicity of big 
capital. 

De Gaulle is, first of all, 
the choice of heavy industry, 
which has undergone a re- 
tooling and has achieved a 
tremendous rate of growth 
in the past few years. Al- 
though they cannot yet 
match Great Britain or West 
Germany, much less Russia 
and A m e r ic a , they feel 
strong enough to get rid of 
the plague of the French 
economy — the small shop- 
keeper, the small landowner, 
the . small groceryman, the 
petty bourgeois in general 
who has kept France in the 
small leagues ever since the 
end of the first World War. 

Big Capital would like to 
exploit labor too in a “new” 
way. They have learned from 
Russian state capitalism 
what advantages can accrue 
to them, if only they can 
make the trade unions into a 
part of the State apparatus. 
If a “strong man” could 
achieve for them what the 
labor bureaucracy has 
achieved under state capital- 
ism — - doing the disciplin- 
ing of labor for capital — 
they would be willing to 
recognize “the rights of the 
workers” to such unions. 

That is why they are not 
yet showing their hand to 
labor. They dream of shack- 
ling labor with as little 
effort as it took to get the 
eager cooperation of such 
“socialist” as Guy Mollet and 
Lacoste. 

In this dream world of 
capital, they have forgotten 
only one thing: Mollet and 
Lacoste, no matter what la- 
bel they pin on themselves, 
have as much influence on 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


A t Some Alines Machines Run Men 
But Here Men Run The Machines 


FAIRMONT, W. Va.— 
When I hear these guys at 
the other mines talk about 
the continuous miner, about 
how they’re getting more 
and more continuous miners 
in, I just can’t help thinking 
about the mine where I 
work. We have a continuous 
miner there, too; and I don’t 
know if we’ll get any more 
in or not, but I do know that 
there has never been a day 
when the mine has worked 
that the men on the con- 
tinuous miner section have 
loaded more coal than the 
men on the conventional 
sections. 

Now I’m not saying that 
it can’t be done. All I can 
say is it hasn’t been done. 
There are some guys who 
can’t figure it out, but it’s 
simple. 

This one day, for example, 
things on the continuous 
miner section were going 
real good. And the first thing 
the men knew they had 86 
cars loaded, with plenty of 
time left before the shift 
was over. They also knew 
that there was no conven- 
tional section that could pos- 
sibly have loaded as much 
coal as they had. Suddenly 
the loading machine broke 
down. Not another pound of 
coal was loaded for the rest 
of the shift ,and there was 
at least one conventional 
section that produced more 
coal during that shift- 

THE BOSS 

ANSWERED 

HIMSELF 

BARRACKSVILLE, W. Va. 
— The boss on this section 
was a rough character. Not 
only did he not give his men 
any breaks, he seemed to go 
out of his way to make things 
rough on them. 

One morning the machine- 
ry on his section broke down, 
and the men were ordered to 
go to another section to 
work. It was about an hour 
before dinner time when the 
men got in the man-trip to go 
to the other section. The men 
got settled in the man-trip 
car and were about to leave 
when the boss said, “Now 
you guys know that it’ll take 
us a little while to get to this 
other section. You know we 
haven’t got much coal today 
so far, and we’re losing all 
this time moving to the other 
section. So what do you guys 
say, do me a favor and eat 
your lunch on the way there, 
so that when we get there 
we’ll be ready to go to work.” 

One of the men said, 
“What?” You want us to eat 
on our own time? We have 
an established dinner time. 
We’ll eat when we get to 
the section.” Not a man op- 
ened his bucket to eat, but 
the boss. 

CAN’T EXPECT FAVORS 

The men finally got on the 
section and took their dinner. 
During the time the men 


It has been that way since 
that continuous miner was 
brought into the mine, and 
unless I am very much mis- 
taken about the men on that 
crew, it’s going to stay that 
way. Anybody can say what 
they like, but I know that 
the company brought that 
continuous miner in a couple 
of years ago and they haven’t 
brought another one in since 
and we haven’t had a man 
laid off. 


What burns me up about 
rock ’n roll is that the 
Negro people have always 
had it, even though they 
called it the blues. The 
whites just started hear- 
ing it. It seems like it has 
fired the whites up and 
sent them crazy and they 
blame rock ’n roll for 
what they do. Well, the 
colored have had it for 
years — and no matter 
what they say about how 
it is degrading, it hasn’t 
degraded any of us! 

Negro housewife 
Pittsburgh 


WHAT KIND OF LABOR 


Continuous Miner Muchine 
Speed in y - up The Speed-up 


FAIRMONT, W. Va. — I 
had a young man working 
with me on the pin machine. 

An opening came up for a 
pinner on the continuous 
miner. I had more seniority 
than my buddy, so the com- 
pany came to me and said I 
was eligible for the job that 
was open. I wanted no part 
of that machine, and I told 
them so. They asked my 
buddy and he said he’d take 
it. He told me he’d like to 
stay with me, but that he 
was still young, and if he 
wanted to stay in the mines 
he’d better learn how to 
work on the continuous 
miner. 

Now all he does is cry the 
blues. Under ordinary con- 
ditions the only pinning 
that’s done at our mine on 
the continuous miner section 
is at the intersections. The 

Only Job for Miner 
With Wife, 3 Children 
Pays $31 Per Week 

SCOTT’S RUN, VA.— I 
was talking with a miner 
who had worked with me at 
one of Consol’s big mines in 
this area before we had our 
layoffs. He has a wife and 
three young children who 
are of school age. I hadn’t 
seen him for several months 
and had assumed that he was 
drawing his unemployment 
compensation, as were the 
others who had been laid off 
at the same time. I asked 
him how he was making out 
on the $30 a week “rocking 
chair” money. He looked at 
me and laughed. 

“Maybe,” he said, “some 
other guys are getting that 
$30 a week, but I could only 
get $17 a week. And nobody 
can make out on that.” 

‘What do you mean?” I 
said. “Everybody’s supposed 
to get that $30 a week.” 


were working, the boss went 
up to one of the men and 
said, “Now you see, that’s 
what I mean. It’s stuff like 
that, that causes bad rela- 
tions between the men and 
management. You can’t ex- 
pect to get any favors Un- 
less you give some.” 

The man replied, "Well, I 
think that you just answered 
yourself.” 


rest of the time, the pinners 
do every type of work that’s 
done on the section. They 
have to keep the water line 
up, keep the canvas hung, 
keep the tail-piece cleaned 
up, shovel up any loose coal, 
rock-dust, carry oil — any- 
thing that comes up, they 
have to do. 

SPEED-UP 

Now they have snap-top, 
and they have a regular cut- 
ting machine on the section. 
Now the company has the 
pinners helping on the cut- 
ting machine, and at the 
same time, expects them to 
keep up all the other work 
that has to be done on the 
section, including their own 
job of pinning. These guys 
are speeded up, not only to 
the point where they’re 
doing another man’s job as 
well as their own, but to the 
point where they’re doing 
several men’s jobs besides 
their own. 

Those guys have a right to 
cry the blues. And I’m sure 
glad I turned the job down. 


“Not me,” he said. "You 
remember I got my foot hurt 
when I got caught in that 
fall, and I was off for a while 
last year. I don’t know how 
they figure it, but according 
to the letter I got from the 
unemployment compensation 
office, that’s all they say I’m 
entitled to. 

MAKING A LIVING? 

I got a job at a hand-load- 
ing mine. It doesn’t pay any- 
thing, but I just had to get 
something. I* just got my 
check. It’s the biggest one 
I’ve drawn in the couple of 
months that I’ve worked 
there. For two weeks I got 
$62. I know I’m just killing 
myself for nothing, but a 
man has to make a living 
somehow, if you can call 
what I’m making a living. 


Subscribe 
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Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

BIG LEADERS' TIME RUNNING OUT 


A new worry for the whole 
world is: Who can stop this 
old time way to get away 
from the big leaders, who 
have controlled the whole 
world so long, and now 
prefer fascism? They will 
not let the working people 
continue with their union 
that helps them out with the 
hard fighting they go 
through, to earn a little 
money to pay a few of their 
bills, and to eat one good 
meal a week. Think how 
President Walter Reuther 
sold them out to the com- 
pany. Because he didn’t 
have anything else to offer 
the working people, he just 
let the union contract run 
out. 

GOING OUT OF BUSINESS 

Do you know the best news 
has never been said, and 
that is that the white man is 
running the whole world out 
of business and out of living 
at alL Just because the rich 
want everything for them- 
selves. They forget what an 
old President said a long 
time ago. “Live and let the 
others live too.” 

If some white men see that 
they are heading towards 
being poor and would have 
to go to work, they will do 
anything to the next rich 
man, their mother or father, 
even if they have to kill 
them, and they themselves 
go to jail for life. I guess they 
prefer being poor and in jail 
than free, but with, no one 
under them to boss and keep 
around 

The way I see things is 
that the white man’s time is 
almost ended. They said 
sometime ago that American 


automobile production was 
the greatest production in 
the world — automobile pro- 
duction right here in the 
United States. But the way I 
see it they can run that out 
of business too. 

PRESIDENT SUPPORTS 
FASCISM 

It looks like white Amer- 
ica’s time has run out. The 
President of the United 
States says he is for De 
Gaulle being in power over 
France, when he knows that 
means fascism for that coun- 
try. He wants the workers to 
know he will never let them 
rule themselves. If one says 
what would have to be done, 
that is just it and that is alL 

So that’s the way it looks. 
What is going to happen in 
the United States? Are all 
the big leaders of America 
for the fascists taking over 
France? The French workers 
did start to make a little 
trouble, but they soon cooled 
the workers down. I think 
De Gaulle is still in trouble. 
The other leaders over there 
aren’t going to stand for one 
man ruling them when they 
have been one of the “big 
ones” themselves. 

WORKING PEOPLES’ 

TIME 

This is what I think will 
happen in the United States 
too since all the big leaders 
are for fascism. They have 
let the workers’ contract run 
out. Now who will they have 
to fight with? No one but 
themselves. The worst 
trouble is yet to come. But 
if the rich continue to fight 
tne rich, then the working 
people can take over. 


“I am a non-resistant, and I not only desire but have 
labored unremittingly to effect the peaceful abolition of 
slavery . . . yet, as a peace man — an ‘ultra’ peace man — 
I am prepared to say: ‘Success to every slave insurrection 
at the South, and in every slave country . . . Rather than 
see men wearing their chains in a cowardly and servile 
spirit, I would, as an advocate of peace, much rather see 
them breaking the head of the tyrant with their chains. 
Give me, as a non-resistant. Bunker Hill, and Lexington 
and Concord, rather than the cowardice and servility of a 
Southern slave-plantation.” 

WILLIAM LLOUD GARRISON ON JOHN BROWN, 1859 


What Happens After 

(Continued from Page 1) 


worker but against him. 

What has happened to 
the union slogan, “One for 
all, All for one” and the 
song, “Solidarity For- 
ever”? It seems as if the 
labor leaders are being 
transformed into the op- 
posite and if so, some how, 
some way we must stop it. 
These labor leaders with 
their “lackadaisical” posi- 
tions, we will have to get 
rid of them. 

In the UAW, a strike 
fund was built up for the 
crisis they are in now, not 
thousands of dollars but 
millions of dollars. What 
has happened to it? The 
same thing is happening 
in other segments of labor, 
so I must say, WORKERS 
BEWARE, beware of these 
selfish opportunists in la- 
bor. . , . 

Autoworke ris, steel 
workers, coal miners, gar- 

' ■ -i. j •••"• 
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ment workers, skilled, 
semi-skilled and non-skill- 
ed workers: I am asking 
you to think, think and 
think some more. Just like 
we banded together to 
have a union, we can band 
together to rid our union 
of these so-called leaders 
of labor who are selling us 
down the river. 

Are we shy? Are we 
afraid? What is it? I can’t 
conceive of such a small 
group of so-called labor 
leaders controlling us, the 
workers, as they are do- 
ing; we should be the con- 
trolling body, not them. 

I hope what I have writ- 
ten will be a stimulant to 
our thoughts and action 
and the question of What 
Happens After? will be 
left entirely up to us, the 
workers. 

A Steel Worker 
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The Trend 

Democrats Win at Polls - — Lose In Plant 
Company Has Own “Right-to-Work” Laws 

Los Angeles — On June 5, Chrysler gave the union 
grievance committee a one day disciplinary lay-off for not 
following the company-prescribed grievance procedure. 
The union allegedly took more than the alloted time for 
settling shop grievances and they were then escorted out 
by the foreman. Under the contract there was no time 
limit on settling the grievances, but now that the contract 
has expired, the company allows only two hours to settle 
grievances at each meeting. 


on June 3, these same en- 
thusiastic campaigners 
against the Right-toWork 
Law were escorted from the 
plant by the company on 
June 5. 

The day after these men 
were escorted out of the 
plant I went to the union 
hall (Local 230) . It was dead 
as a morgue. 

Fighting the Right-to- 
Work Law, when it’s limited 
to the ballot box is like all 
the other union gimmicks 
that have been proposed in 
the last few months. It does 
nothing to change working 
conditions in the shop. Only 
the production workers with- 
in the plant can change those 
conditions. 

— Unemployed Worker 


Speed-Up 

Since we’ve been work- 
ing without a contract 
they introduced a new 
way of timing the job. 
Now the time study man 
is always around, check- 
ing and double checking. 
Before we had the job 
timed at the beginning of 
model change over and 
that was it. Not now. 

They used to time by 
operation but now they 
call it cycle timing. The 
time study man starts his 
stop watch as the first 
man on the line turns 
around to pick up his 
stock, works on it, and as 
he starts passing it to the 
second man the time study 
man begins timing the 
second and so down the 
line. He then returns to 
the first man, watches 
every motion made, 
eliminates some and adds 
others and then eliminates 
a man completely. You 
end up by having 2 men 
do the work of 3 or 3 doing 
the work of 4. 

Line worker 
Detroit 


Working Without Union Representation 

"We are now facing a more critical situation 
than we faced when we organized" 
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The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


ELECTION GAINS? 

In California the unions 
and the Democrats are boast- 
ing about the probable vic- 
tory over the infamous 
Right-to-Work Law. There 
are those who say that there 
won’t be a Right-to-Work 
Law in California. Whether 
there will be or not is an- 
other thing. But for all prac- 
tical purposes the company 
has its Right-to-Work Law. 

Even though the Demo- 
crats and their supporters in 
the union won at the polls 

Worker Says 
iReufher's Just 
M A Sweet Line of Talk" 

DETROIT — I remember 
when the former president 
of local 212, and the vice- 
president, met with Chrysler 
officials to discuss how they 
could cut man-power and yet 
bring the work standards up 
to G.M. and Ford: throw our 
men out on to the streets and 
still run the same amount of 
production. 

Reuther in his campaign 
against the fisst president of 
the East Side, said, never let 
the contracts run oufrat the 
same time; one should be 
used against the other in 
bargaining on contracts. The 
companies evidently worked 
on him and maneuvered the 
contracts around until they 
could have them all running 
out together. 

The only way we can bring 
this trouble to a head is the 
production worker cleaning 
up this mess that they have 
made. The production 
worker is the only one that 
ean do it. 

The Reutherites can not 
lead us out of this with any 
gain for the production man. 
How can a capitalist man 
lead us out from under the 
capitalist bondage? 

“IT ISN’T THE TIME” 

He knew when the con- 
vention at Atlantic City was 
in the makings, that it was 
to discuss the ’58 contract. 
But instead he gave a nice 
long brain washing and went 
to work on increasing dues 
and putting more men on the 
International staff. He said, 
this isn’t the time to negoti- 
ate contract agreements. He 
set a time and brought it 
back to Detroit and held an- 
other smooth brain washing. 
This time he said, it isn’t 
the time to fight for a short- 
er work week; instead, he 
dictated profit sharing. 

He went on with his usual 
ways and tactics of getting 
all the money out of the pro- 
duction worker he can. He 
was not satisfied with the $3 
a month dues, he went and 
assessed each union member 
$15.00. He wasn’t pleased 
with that He hit a local for 
$200,000 and still wasn’t 
pleased. He hit local 212 for 
$150,000. I heard that at a 
meeting of the executive 
board, the financial secretary 


DETROIT — Our 1957 con- 
tract expired on June 1st. 
Not with just one of the 
automobile companies but all 
of the Big Three. The work- 
ers have gone back to work 
without any contract or any 
representation or help from 
the local level clear through 
to the International. That is 
the way (for the first time 
in 20 years) that we went to 
work on June 2nd. We had to 
yield our services to the 
manufacturers without any 
representation from our 
UAW-CIO. 

STEWARDS LAID-OFF 

Immediately the company 
went to work cutting down 
our union representatives in 
the shop. They started by not 
recognizing our. union at all 


got up and said they were 
going to give $150,000 to the 
International without the 
members’ approval. That he 
had checked and they didn’t 
have to have the production 
workers’ O.K. 

NO BACKING FOR 
WORKERS 

This is one of the reasons 
the production worker has to 
revive himself and stop 
Reuther and company from 
walking all over us. Reuther 
is not Moses leading the chil- 
dren out of Israel, he is more 
like Judas with the money 
bags. 

Wake up, production work- 
ers, and look around you. See 
what Reuther has given 
given away. Not one local 
but all of the Big Three pro- 
duction workers face the 
same conditions. 

W^th almost 2/3 of the 
production workers out on 
the unemployment lines, the 
1/3 that are in the shop are 
working without any repre-: 
sentation. This is what Reu- 
ther has handed us in the 
short time he has been our 
president — a sweet line of 
talk and no backing for the 
workers. 

—A Union Man 


and immediately notified the 
chief stewards that 75% of 
them would be eliminated 
and laid-off. Our union of- 
ficials who work in the shop 
are supposed to hold top 
seniority. The company has 
taken this away and laid off 
those who did not have 
enough- natural seniority to 
hold a job. The chief stew- 
ards who were left have to 
work one hour at the begin- 
ning of the shift, one hour 
after lunch and the last hour 
of the day, and the company 
will not recognize them for 
but 10 hours per week on 
“legitimate agreements.” 

CRITICAL SITUATION 

We called our local officers 
and asked them about it. 
This is the answer they gave 
| us: “You have no. contract 
and the company is in their 
rights to do that.” 

At 1 o’clock, June 3rd, the 
afternoon shift went to the 
local hall. They got their 
brains washed by the union 
officers who have given 
away our 21 years of gains. 

We are now facing a more 
critical situation than we 
faced when we organized. I 
will explain why I say this: 

We have now worked for 
a number of weeks without 
any union representatives at 
all in the shop. We have seen 
our so-called officers do j 
things and say things against 
the production workers. 
They told us that the chief 
stewards will have to work 
the 3 hours the company de- 
mands. Now the company is 
. trying to make them work 8 
hours a day, committees and 
all. 

WORKERS SHOULD 
CONTROL UNION _ 

As you see, the Reutherites 
have worked themselves into 
such a position that they 
seem to be at their row’s end. 
Now each and every one of 
us knows that you cannot 
operate a production work- 
ers’ union, a democratic 
union, a you place all the 


There are still over 5 mil- 
lion unemployed (and it’s 
probably much higher.) Yet 
the big brass in Washington 
say it’s leveling off, 5 mil- 
lion isn’t so bad. I guess that 
means their friends in big 
business can shuffle workers 
around, pick and choose who 
they want and try to break 
up the union. Are they try- 
ing to make paupers of the 
working people? 

DISCRIMINATION 
IN HIRING 

A friend of mine has been 
off 2 years. For months she 
has been going out to a big 
defense plant here only to 
be told they will call when 
they need her. Another girl 
we know went out there aft- 
er her, got hired and put on 
the day shift. They finally 
sent my friend a telegram 
saying to report to the office. 
- When she got there they said 
they only called her in to 
see if she would be willing 
to work the night shift that 
would be starting in a month 
or so. Could all this be be- 
cause she is Negro and the 
other girl, white? This is 
what is happening in our 
g'reat northern city. 

HOSPITALS MONEY 
CRAZED TOO 

This town is set up for big 
business of all kinds. 

A woman on the unem- 
ployment line told me that 
a couple of weeks before 
she had been taken to the 
hospital in an emergency. 
She had had a miscarriage 
and was extremely week 
from loss of blood. Because 
her husband had only $13 in 
his pocket and not $20 the 
ambulance driver refused to 


brains in one man’s head. 
The capitalist can then work 
on that one man and have 
secret meetings such as those 
between Reuther and The 
Big Three.Instead of having 
a democratic union you have 
a dictatorial union. 

Look back to the time 
when the so-called Interna- 
tional President made a 
great speech and told all the 
production workers that 


take her until the doctor got 
there and paid him. Not only 
that but the company that 
laid her off found out about 
this and reported it to the 
compensation office before 
she could" do it herself. 

When they took out their 
insurance policy to see what 
they would get for the blood 
transfusions she needed they 
found in small print that it 
does not cover pregnancy 
even if such an emergency 
as a miscarriage should arise, 
arise. 

What kind of people are 
these? They personally con- 
sider themselves so much 
above others because of ed- 
ucation, position, because 
they made “good,” etc. When 
it comes to money they be- 
come the lowest of humans. 

No body really seems to 
care much that there are so 
many unemployed. Are they 
hoping that when they open 
their eyes some morning all 
the unemployed workers 
will have disappeared? 

It is funny, when the whole 
world is in such crisis their 
“kind” is really shown up for 
for what they are. “Ike likes 
D e Gaulle,” and Russia 
makes overtures to De 
Gaulle too. AH over the 
world civil wars, wars for 
colonial freedom are raging. 
Look to see who is trying 
to put the working people 
and farmers in those coun- 
tries down. They wo IT Id 
rather chance Fascism as 
they did with Hitler than 
see working people control 
their own lives in every way. 
They are shown up for what 
they are. It is now time for 
them to see what the work- 
ing people are made of. 


automation was “progress,” 
that we did not want to stand 
in the way of “progress.” 

Now what kind of progress 
do you call this automation? 
Is it progress to bring these 
machines in our shops and 
throw our production work- 
ers out on the unemploy- 
ment lines. Is this Progress? 
It is not in my eyes, it’s pure 
foolishness. 

— Production Worker 


Unemployment Hits Negro Youths Hardest 

ANN ARBOR — Two-thirds of all those unemployed 
at the time of the University of Michigan survey were 
blue collar workers. When compared to factory workers 
still on the job, the unemployed were more likely to bee 

* Younger 

* Southern born 

* Negro 

* Live in the city, rather than suburbs 

* Rent rather than own their home 

* Have substantially lower 1957 family incomes 

In February and March, the DAS found unemployment 
was a problem for: 

* One in 33 white eollar workers 

* One in 10 skilled workers or foremen 

* One in five semi-skilled, unskilled, or service 
workers 

Looking just at factory workers, the employed were 
twice as likely to own their home as the unemployed. And 
the employed factory workers had 1957 family incomes 
typically $1,600 higher than the unemployed. 
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EDITORIALS 

TERMINATION OF UAW CONTRACT: 
MANAGEMENT LASHES OUT AGAINST UNION & WORKER 

The capitalist offensive against the working people 
extends from France to the United States, and from the 
halls of Congress (the McClellan Committee) directly to 
the production line. Now that auto workers are working 
without a contract they are as seriously involved here as 
“over there.” 

Management wants to do some experimenting with 
open shopism. But we have to see how the labor bureau- 
cracy has helped management bring us to this state. It 
is not from it that we will learn how to survive and keep 
our union. 

ROLE OF THE LABOR BUREAUCRACY 

The labor bureaucracy was the one to saddle us with 
a Five Year Contract in 1950, and with a Three Year one 
in 1953, although it was clear the rank and file wanted 
one on a yearly basis. Again Reuther was deaf to the 
workers’ demands for a shorter workweek and against 
the extra speedup that came with Automation. Now that 
he sat through months of negotiations on his and the 
company terms in total disregard of what the production 
workers wanted, the companies slap him down anyway, 
and terminate the contracts. 

The labor bureaucracy, instead of hitting back at the 
company, copies many words from it in lashing out at the 
workers. The first leaflet distributed by the union in the 
shops when contracts were terminated asked the workers: 
“Tighten your belts. Roll up your sleeves. Do not let the 
company provoke you into strike action.” 

How many leaflets have we seen in the last years 
coming out of the UAW that said that wildcat strikes will 
“wreck” the union, “take milk out of babies mouths,” and 
now that management is trying to break the union alto- 
gether and millions of us are unemployed Reuther asks 
us to tighten up our belts and roll up our sleeves. What 
does he think we have been doing all through his wonder- 
ful contracts but that? He lacks any sensitivity to the 
production workers’ hostility to him. 

UNION DUES 

Not so management. The company is using the hostility 
of the workers towards the union officials to hide behind. 
They know union officials have often been sharper than 
the company in kicking workers out of jobs. In the last 
four or five years it has been spelled out in the contract 
that the company has all the rights to hire and fire, to set 
and adjust and control production completely. The labor 
bureaucrats are the ones that enforce the union contract. 

Workers feel that the union officials have put the 
union in the position it finds itself today. The company 
passed out a leaflet saying that union dues will not be 
collected in the shop. One worker said he wouldn’t pay 
his dues: “Reuther takes $15 from us when we are drawing 
something like $18 and says $5 is for the strike fund. Then 
he says there isn’t going to be a strike. He got $15 of my 
money in his pocket already.” 

Another worker said: “The company knows how you 
guys feel and is playing on it, I will pay my dues because 
I want my representation.” “But,” he added, “I do want 
different representatives.” 

PRODUCTION WORKERS’ STRIKES 

The press and radio are in with the company in play- 
ing up or playing down actions by the workers. As long as 
it is the stewards and committeemen who are walking off, 
the company comes out into the open. But when the pro- 
duction worker fights speedup and intimidation, it is an- 
other story. Then it is either not written up or dismissed as 
a “local situation.” 

But the workers know that a “local situation” ex- 
presses what he feels, what he is fighting against, expresses 
what everyone knows is the situation everywhere — the 
conditions of labor which never come to the negotiation 
table. First these grievances get all piled up till “contract 
time.” Then they get into all the big talk, and these are 
referred back “to be settled locally.” They never are and 
that is What produces the “local situation” and the wildcats 
at which the labor bureaucrats pair up with the company 
and fight the workers. 

The company remembers well that production workers 
built the CIO. It is this they are now out to break. But they 
have not counted with the rank and file who will never let 
openshopism reappear. The struggle against the labor 
bureaucracy, to fight to get the union back into their own 
hands, to get conditions in the shop changed, will continue. 
All they have to do to see it is to watch “the local situa- 
tions.” 

— C. D. 
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UAW -CIO 

Last year with over- 
time I made over $5,000, 
more money than I ever 
made in my life. I got into 
bigger debt than I ever 
will get into in my life. 
This year if I make, from 
regular and irregular time 
put in, $2,000, I’ll be very 
fortunate. Every worker 
in the shop last year made 
5, 6, and some 7 thousand 
dollars. They owe for their 
houses, cars and many 
other things. People are in 
debt up to their necks and 
they don’t even have an 
unemployment check com- 
ing. The company knows 
all thig and is taking ad- 
vantage of it. Workers are 
saying what will happen 
if we walk out on 
strike supporting these 
stewards? 

Chrysler worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Workers are so hot 
against committee men 
and don’t seem to give a 
darn whether the com- 
pany puts them to work 
or not because they feel 
these men will do any- 
thing to keep from 'work- 
ing. They come into work 
looking more like bishops 
going to church, than a 
man going to work. 

Local 212 
Detroit 
* * * 

I was one of the first 
stewards at Ford’s, shortly 
after the union was organ- 
ized. They had in the con- 
tract then that the 
stewards and committee 
men had to work 4 hours 
a day. Old man Ford 
worked out a scheme to 
break us up. He made 
(and was the first to pro- 
pose it) an agreement on a 
committee room, a regular 
office. Instead of the com- 
mittee man working 4 
hours a day, he wouldn’t 
work at all and. the stew- 
ards were eliminated. He 
broke up the plant into 
districts. This, and not 
having any stewards, 
meant that sometimes we 
didn’t see a committee 
man for a week. If we had 
kept the stewards on the 
old basis we would have 
had someone to report the 
grievances to when they 
happened. 

Old timer 
Detroit 
* * * 

I haven’t heard one 
worker yet say that we’ve 
got anything great out of 
the contract in the last 5 
years. A holler used to go 
throttghout the shop when 
we got a contract and 
everybody would talk 
about it. Since the 5 year 
contract was put into ef-. 
feet the only thing the 
workers say in the shop is 
“Well, we got a contract 
so we go back to work. 
We got a dime, so what? 
When we get a raise one 
week the next week some- 


thing or other goes up and 
it is taken away from us.” 

Production worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

As bad as Reuther is I 
still wonder how wise it 
is not give him some sup- 
port at this time. I just 
mean in the sense of all 
the workers sticking to- 
gether and keeping the 
union and not letting the 
company bust it up. 

I am sure the company 
is very much aware of the 
sentiment against Reu- 
ther, for they are the ones 
that made the dealings 
with him, and will use 
this hostility to its fullest. 

Reuther for sure will be 
ready to make another 
kind of deal with the com- 
pany but I feel we can’t 
let the company get away 
with anything either be- 
cause they are dealing 
with our very lives. 

Laid-off woman worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

They’ve walked out a 
couple of times in the trim 
shop where I work. They 
went down to the local 
hall and there they were 
told to go back to work 
and not walk out. 

If the company puts too 
much pressure we’re not 
to walk off but send it 
along the grape vine that 
there is to be a meeting at 
the local hall after work. 

What good will that do? 
They’ll just tell us again, 
“go back to work.” 

Disgusted union man 
Detroit 

* * * 

I don’t think the fact 
that all the contracts ran 
out together amounts to a 
bag of beans. If they were 
a couple of months apart 
it would still end up the 
way it is now. There’s a 
depression going on and 
nobody really gives a darn 
about the poor working 
people that have been out 
for months. The ones in 
Washington and the 
money bags won’t worry 
much until the stock mar- 
ket drops or something 
like that. 

The company has help- 
ed push Reuther along the 
road of giving up the light 
by twisting everything we 
wanted into one of his 
hair brain schemes. Tell 
me, what good is the esca- 
lator clause, the GAW, or 
the fancy profit sharing 
plan, now? None. 

The company will take 
full advantage to try and 
beat down the little they 
try to pass off that “they” 
gave the working people. 
They have another guess 
coming. . 

Union Girl 
Detroit 

* * * 

I wonder why people 
are so puzzled about the 
political situation, in 
France. All the worker! has 
to do is go to his own 
union and try to get a 


g r i e v a n c e, involving 
speedup, against the com- 
pany settled. Then he 
knows what the French 
worker feels about parlia- 
mentarianism. 

Auto worker 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Years ago Reuther was 
opposed to all UAW con- 
tracts terminating at the 
same time. The opposition 
to him then was for work- 
ing out agreements of 
combining all contracts to 
be accepted at the same 
time. 

They said that if all the 
workers in the UAW shut 
down all plants at the 
same time we would be 
guaranteed a quicker 
settlement. So many 
workers in the street at 
the same time would upset 
the whole country. 

But Reuther was for one 
plant to shut down at a 
time and those still work- 
ing to support the strikers 
by giving a token $1 a 
week. I don’t know of one 
that ever got it. 

Reuther was afraid of 
the opposition’s proposal 
because he didn’t have his 
machine built yet but 
afterwards he was the 
first one to urge the con- 
tract termination dates be 
the same or as close as 
possible. 

Local 600 
Detroit 

* * * 

A friend gave me one of 
your papers, (April 30) 
and after reading it, I am 
wondering just what your 
program is. It is one thing 
to criticise the leadership 
of organized labor (con- 
structive criticism is long 
overdue) but one must 
also put forward some 
remedies for the ills criti- 
cised. 

Like many others, I am 
fully aware of the role 
played by Walter Reuther; 
and in fact was much op- 
posed to his coming to 
leadership . . . Now like a 
million others, I feel 
rather impotent and pow- 
erless to change our UAW 
into the militant union it 
once was. 

You say News & Letters 
is in “opposition to both 
capitalism and Commun- 
ism” but, what are you 
for? ... A paper that is 
only against something 
does not have a future. 
What do you propose in 
place of these two alterna- 
tives? 

One of the obvious 
shortcomings of the 
Reuther leadership, is that 
it has not, and cannot give 
the UAW an ultimate goal. 
Something to strive for. 
It accepts the status quo 
of capitalism as a finality, 
beyond which there is 
nothing. The human race 
according to Saint Walter, 
has reached its economic 
zenith and the only di- 
rection from here on is 
down. 

This is one of the more 






glaring reasons why this 
once militant union has 
become just a * huge po- 
tentially powerful but 
flabby giant, unable to 
give its membership any 
real leadership in the 
present crisis. About , all 
the present leadership of 
the AFL-CIO can do, is to 
sit along the side lines, 
wring its hands and de- 
plore the present situa- 
tion. This is true, because 
while we have labor 
unions in America, we do 
not have a labor move- 
ment. There is no sense of 
solidarity. The old slogans 
that onee were powerful, 
such as “an Injury to One 
is the Concern of All’ are 
now regarded as “subver- 
sive.” 

Unemployed worker 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

FRANCE 

One friend of mine has 
no confidence in any of 
the existing parties; no 
confidence that anything 
can be done with them; 
what she believes entirely 
possible (though she has 
no idea when) is workers’ 
councils, which would 
eventually federate on the 
national level and take 
power; these would be 
small groups, of which the 
leaders would be elected 
by the workers and re- 
placeable at any time and 
would have no chance to 
become detached from the 
masses. . . She and a 
group thought the repub- 
lic as it was wasn’t worth 
trying to save, but that 
instead, this was the time 
for students and workers 
to try to organize into 
councils and for the work- 
ing people of France to 
take power directly, by- 
passing both the “repub- 
licans” and the Gaullists 
This turned out impos- 

The Crime of War! 


sible (and they didn’t 
really think it had much 
chance of success at the 
moment — the workers 
were too demoralized.) 
They felt that in any case, 
Pflimlin and De . Gaulle 
were 6 of one and half a 
dozen of the other. 

A Corsican student 
friend of mine is sure 
neither the F. L. N. nor 
the youth (and they are in 
the vast majority) of Al- 
geria will accept De 
Gaulle’s “offer”; he thinks 
De Gaulle will go gently 
and slowly at first, but 
that eventually there will 
be dictatorship and total 
war here. 

A carpenter friend is 
more optimistic about it 
but fears repression from 
De Gaulle. . . 

A writer I know is the 
most optimistic about the 
left chances of reorganiz- 
ing, of uniting against the 
threat of fascist dictator- 
ship. 

Many non-communist 
leftists put their hope in 
a popular front, a collab- 
oration of Socialists with 
Communists on those 
issues on which they 
should be in agreement, 
and that such parliamen- 
tary collaboration, if ex- 
tended to all the leftist 
parties, would by no 
means mean a Communist 
dictatorship, not if the 
others were careful and 
active enough, but it 
would mean the possi- 
bility of a more liberal 
policy than France has 
known for decades. There 
is no question but that the 
parties, all the leftist 
parties, need to undergo a 
complete and radical over- 
hauling and to regain con- 
tact with the masses. 
Plenty of Frenchmen 
know this and are fighting 
for it. 

An American in 

Paris 


COST OF WORLD WAR II— IN LIVES: 

21 million young men killed in battle. 

15 million women, children and old people killed 
in air raids. 

29% million wounded, mutilated or incapacitated for 
work. 

21,245,000 people lost their homes and belongings 
through air raids. 

45 million homes were reduced to ashes. 

150 million people were left without shelter, 
prey to famine and disease. < 

—IN SOCIAL AMENITIES: 

Up to 1946, the Second World War cost three 
times as much as the first. This money could have 
provided: 

$33,600 home, $11,200 • worth of furniture, and a 
$56,000 cash present to every family in the United 
States, Canada, Austrialia, Britain, Ireland, France, 
Germany, the Soviet Union and Belgium. In addition, 
each town of over 200,000 population eould have been 
given a cash donation of: 

$70,000,000 for libraries, $70,000,000 for schools, 
$70,000,000 for hospitals. 

The above figures are taken from International 
Review of Diplomatic and Political Science, Geneva. 
The above figures do not include over 2 million lives 
and over $150 billion, cost of Korean “police State” 
war. 

W. D. 

Iowa 


No news appears here 
on the French workers, 
but t he “M anchester 
Guardian” mentioned last 
week that only 5,000 of 
35,000 workers in the 
State-owned Renault fac- 
tory in Paris are still in a 
union, while CGT mem- 
bership is down from 6 

million to 2 million. Re- 
member: fascism cannot 
come to power unless 
workers’ industrial (trade 
unions, etc.) organizations 
are disintegrated. This has 
not happened. It may be 
tried and the situation 
will clarify. In Britain, no 
mood exists for fascism. 
British workers have not 
suffered the big strike de- 
feats of ’49 and ’51 that 
Moch & Co. dealt the 
C.G.T. In France apathy 
exists, but I feel that out- 
right attacks on living 
standards (which fascism 
would need to mount) will 
call forth big defensive ac- 
tions by rank and, file and 
local leaderships. 

New reader 
England 
* * * 

I think the fact that the 
C. P. was only able to 
have a successful strike 
among the school teachers 
in France and relatively 
little su c c es s with the 
transportation workers 
strike shows what sections 
of the population are at- 
tracted to the C. P. in 
France. 

Production worker 

Los Angeles 
* * 

I read the lead article on 
France in proof and won- 
dered whether the French 
cab driver really repre- 
sented the thinking of the 
French working class 
when he said that he 
would fight De Gaulle 
only when his own per- 
sonal liberties were taken 
away. 

Surely most French 
workers know that if they 
wait till then, De Gaulle 
may have so much power 
that their opposition will 
be crushed. As in all 
struggles between labor 
and capital, the grievances 
of a few become the cause 
for general action. If every 
worker waited until his 
personal liberties were 
taken away, the working 
class would have been 
completely destroyed long 
ago. I don’t know why the 
French workers have not 
yet acted against De 
Gaulle, but I’m sure they 
recognize that he threat- 
ens far more than personal 
liberties. Perhaps they are 
waiting for his regime to 
break up from internal 
conflicts, like the Fourth 
Republic. I’m sure their 
thinking is more complex 
than the cab driver’s 
words suggest. I wish that 
somehow we knew what 
other French workers are 
saying. 

Teacher, 

Detroit 


TWO WORLDS 


WHITHER PAR.IS? 

by RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA, author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

History, wrote Marx in his analysis of the coup of 
Napoleon III a century ago, repeats itself: once as tragedy, 
the next time as farce. Today, two weeks after the coup of 
De Gaulle, this applies both to General de Gaulle and to 
the French Communist Party. The General deludes himself 
that he can become the heroic Maid of Orleans merely by 
substituting the “I, De Gaulle” for Petain’s capitulation 
to Nazi Germany. The French Communist Party thinks 
it can delude the workers because it is saying all the correct 
things against De Gaulle, although it did nothing to stop 
him. 

There is no greater obstacle in the path of the workers 
striving for a totally new way of life than that the Com- 
munists should gain control of their movement and once 
again thwart their aspirations, as they have done ever since 
the end of World War II when they used their prestige as 
Resistance fighters to establish bourgeois parliamentarian- 
ism that brought De Gaulle to power in 1945, and again 
in 1958. 

THE FRENCH COMMUNIST PARTY 

The Communists had been officers in the French Re- 
sistance under De Gaulle. At the end of the war they 
outdid him in their chauvinistic attitude to Germany. In 
both cases it was because they followed the Moscow line. 
So long as they thought they could keep him from attach- 
ing himself to the other pole of world capital — America — 
they didn’t find much to criticize in the General. 

Meanwhile, a million Frenchmen had joined the Com- 
munist Party. Other millions — workers in trade unions — 
let the Communists gain control of their union. These 
workers, however, were hot playing parliamentary politics. 
They had hoped thus to have “the form of organization” 
with which to establish an entirely new society free from 
capitalist exploitation. 

The Communist Party, however, had no intention of 
reaching for power — not when there was no Russian Army 
at hand to control the workers. Instead, it began to expand 
its “cultural” activities while engaging in politicking at its 
worst. For example, it voted emergency powers to Pflimlin 
that forbade workers’ demonstrations and was part of 
the parliamentary farce which completed the downfall of 
the Fourth French Republic. There is no doubt that the 
social composition of the Communist Party in France has 
changed radically during this decade as it moved away 
from proletarian action. The only successful Communist 
call for strike action in 1958 was from the Teachers Federa- 
tion. Nevertheless the Communists hope now to regain the 
workingclass support that the socialists have had. 
EXISTENTIALIST INTELLECTUALS 
HELP TIGHTEN THE COMMUNIST STRANGLEHOLD 

A key role in this will be played by the French intel- 
lectuals. The most infamous of these are the Existentialists 
who have been willing victims of the Communists who 
leave them free “to engage” or “disengage” from any 
activity in the mass movement by taking over all “respon- 
sibilities of leadership.” 

1948 witnessed the first breakaway of a part of the 
French proletariat from the stranglehold of the Communist 
Party. Existentialists offered to lead it — and led it right 
back to Communism. The most prominent Existentialist 
apologist for Communism, Jean-Paul Sartre, did break 
away during the brutal Communist suppression of the 
Hungarian Revolution, but he is now back in some “popu- 
lar front against fascism.” 

Why? 

It is not out of any confusion between Marxism and 
Communism. Nor is it necessarily for lack of bravery. No. 

The brainwashing these intellectuals have undergone is 
due to the simple fact that intellectuals, far removed from 
the discipline of the factory and the class struggle, are 
afflicted with an incurable malady: the concept that 
workers are “backward,” must be “taught,” must be “led.” 
They are totally blind to the fact that the greatest obstacle 
in the way of the workers’ establishing a totally new 
society, new human relations, is precisely the established 
self-styled Marxist parties like the Communist, Socialists 
. and Labor Party. 

TASK OF THE INTELLECTUAL 

Where Marx removed theory from a dispute among 
intellectuals and made it into a .weapon in the class 
struggle, the modern intellectual reduces theory to a word 
game reserved for intellectuals. Where the Existentialist 
intellectual thwarted the proletarian attempt to break 
away from Communism, the Marxist intellectual let it 
suffocate for lack of any comprehensive revolutionary 
theory with which to combat Communism. Where they 
did not thirst to lead, to sit in the seat of the capitalists 
and plan “for” the workers, they nevertheless did nothing 
to face their intellectual responsibility, to put an end to 
the intellectual sloth that has accumulated in the Marxist 
movement. Despite all protestations to the contrary, small 
theoretical groupings who did see Communism for the 
state capitalist tyranny it is, did nothing to re-establish 
Marxism in its original form of a new Humanism. It is 
high time for a serious reappraisal. 
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Thinking It Out 

A LETTER FROM FRANCE 

In place of the usual column in this cornet 
we are printing a letter received from a French 
Student. — Robert Ellery 

May 31 — I’m al- 


PARIS, 
most nineteen years old, I 
study at the university, and 
I like records and jazz. There 
are four in our family; 
my father Jacques, my 
mother Jeanette (we lack 
variety in names,) my sister 
Therese. My parents are in 
business and sell leather 
articles. My sister, who is 
almost fifteen, goes to the 
lycee (high school). 

I play Rugby and Judo, 
but I don’t practice enough. 

My two ends in life are to 
make the revolution and to 
become an electrical engi- 
neer. Cybernetics fascinates 
me. It alone will permit the 
unleashing of the humanity 
of those 20th century slaves 
that they call “workers.” I 
am very pleased to hear that 
you are interested in Marxist 
“Humanism” and I am un- 
happily in agreement with 
you on the subject of Russia, 
although it seems to me that 
you confuse certain notions. 
Thus you speak of Russian 
Communism: you reproach 
Russia, and one can reproach 
them in certain cases; this is 
not Russian “Communism” 
but rather the lack of real 
Communism . . . But let’s 
leave that in order to speak a 
little of France. 

I would love to initiate you 
to the beauties of our good 
old Europe, which you 


Americans see so little of in 
yeyr organized visits. I must 
say, that our thoughts are far 
from the Eiffel Tower or 
other tourist spots. 

In several hours we will be 
living under a dictatorship. 
The republic is dying amid 
general indifference. Yester- 
day there was a last try at 
bringing out two hundred 
thousand people in a demon- 
stration for the defense of 
the republic, but in vain. All 
this political agitation, which 
makes us completely forget 
our examinations, permits 
one 6f my humorous friends 
to say that the examinations 
will be a grand defeat for the 
militants of the left this year. 

But life goes on, people go 
about their business and 
since one cannot stop living, 
I went this week to see an 
American film “Twelve 
Angry Men” — I consider it 
one of the best post-war 
American films. 

I am very interested in 
American life, especially of 
the youth. All that we know 
about it is what is given us 
by James Dean in “Rebel 
Without a Cause” and Glenn 
Ford in “Blackboard Jungle.” 
I am sure that this image is 
false or at least incomplete. 

Your response will set me 
straight no doubt. 

Marcel 


Democracy? 

A few weeks ago in school 
there was a discussion on 
Puerto Rico and other Latin 
American countries. The 
teacher kept saying that the 
United States is not an Im 
perialist country, and that 
all its possessions were free 
to go at anytime. 

But what he “forgot” to 
say and what a student re- 
minded him of was that since 
Puerto Rico produces basic- 
ally only one crop, and that 
the United States bought 
most of this crop. What 
would happen to Puerto Rico 
if they decided not to be a 
territory of the U.S. and the 
U.S. didn’t buy its crop? The 
teacher was quite stuck for 
an answer. 

Teenager 

Los Angeles 


Foolishnes? 

Recently in school we were 
discussing the situation in 
France. The teacher com- 
pared the revolutionary 
youth in France and other 
European countries with 
those of America. “In 
France,” he said, “the youth 
are interested in politics 
while in the U. S. the youth 
have panty raids.” He added 
that as soon as they grow 
up these youth will outgrow 
“this foolishness.” How can 
he compare the two? 

High School Student 
Los Angeles 


American History Not In Text Books 

Los Angeles — During her recent tour of West Coast 
Universities, I heard Raya Dunayavskaya, author of 
“Marxism and Freedom” speak. The lecture I attended 
dealt with the “American Roots of Marxism.” 

I was unpressed with the 


comparison she made of the 
Abolitionists duing the Civil 
War to the Marxists (the 
First International) of that 
era, and the fact that one of 
the incidents leading to the 
forming of the First Inter- 
national was the English 
textile workers who protest- 
ed against intervening in the 
Civil War on the side of the 
South, even though they 
were starving as a result of 
the North’s blockade on 
Southern cotton. 

As a student of history I 
was interested to learn also 
that the paths of the Aboli- 
tionists and Marx and the 
First International crossed 
several times, although they 
were completely independ- 
ent movements. 

TODAY’S FAULKNER 
AND YESTERDAY’S 
PHILLIPS 

She also compared that 
“liberal” Faulkner’s state- 
ments on the fact that if 
necessary to preserve “the 
Southern way of life,” he 
would spill Negro blood, to 
a speech made by Wendell 
Phillips, one of the leaders 
of the Abolitionists during 
the Civil War. 

I would like to quote part 
of it here: “And by the South 
I mean likewise a principle, 
and not a locality, — I mean 
the aristocracy of the skin, 
which considers the Declara- 
tion of Independence a sham 
and democracy a snare — 


which believes that one third 
of the race is bom booted 
and spurred, and the other 
two thirds saddled for that 
third to ride. I mean the 
intellectual, social aristo- 
cratic South — the thing that 
manifests itself by barbar- 
ism and the bowie-knife, by 
bullying and lynch-law, by 
ignorance and idelness — The 
totality of my common 
sense — or whatever you may 
call it — is this, all summed 


up in one word: This country 
will never know peace nor 
union until the South (using 
the word in the sense I have 
described) is annihilated, 
and the North is spread over 
it — Our struggle therefore 
is between barbarism and 
civilization.” 

At the end of the lecture 
a white Southern girl said 
to her friends that she bad 
never heard anything so 
terrible before in her entire 
life. 

Personally, I was not sur- 
prised to hear that response 
from her. It just proves how 
true those words of Prillips 
are today, so many years 
after the Civil War. 


Parisian Writer Views France 


“RANK & FILE WORKED HARD FOR UNION” 

For the first time in the history of the UAW we are 
working without a contract. One of the basic principles 
of the union is “no contract, no work.” Workers are asking 
how did we get into this mess. 

I remember a Negro worker getting up at a meeting 
and comparing the picture “Frankenstein.” to the Reuther 
machine. He said that Frankenstein built a monster to kill 
all that opposed him. When he got through the monster 
turned on all that supported him and his thirst for killing 
was so great that it finally turned and killed Frankenstein. 
He said that is what is happening to us. “This machine 
that is being built, supposedly to destroy the opposition — 
when it gets through with the opposition, it is going to 
destroy many of us rank and file workers that worked 
hard to build this union. When it gets through with us it 
will destroy those that built it.” 

I can remember some leaders that the workers re- 
spected. Sometimes they would come in and say this is 
the time to walk out and the workers would say “Yes, 
you are right,” but not walk out. The next day something 
would happen on the line and you would turn around and 
every one was getting their hats and walking out. Then 
some said workers were dumb because they didn’t walk 
out when told. Today some are saying workers are defeated 
because they are working without a contract. But you hear 
reports of strikes by production workers throughout the 
UAW shops. They are played down by the press and radio 
but they are there and no one knows yet what will happen. 


PARIS, June 1 — The 
pressing tone of your let- 
ters shows tellingly the 
extent to which people 
outside France are con- 
cerned and even excited 
about the current events 
in this country, while peo- 
ple within France — at 
least for the time being — 
literally don’t give a 
damn. 

The lesson one would be 
unforgivable not to draw 
from the present situation, 
is the total absence of the 
working class on the poli- 
tical scene. Surely, there 
are millions of them, but 
as an economic category; 
as a body capable to voice 
their own aims in a fight- 
ing spirit, they simply do 
not exist. Not now, at any 
rate. Today, Sunday, the 
sky being bright, they 
went fishing in masse; and 
this very evening, in 
masse, they’ll go to the 
movies. Of the three work- 
ers’ unions of this country, 
the Socialist led F.O. has 
no other moving power ex- 
cept its distrust and ha- 
tred towards the Commu- 
nists, a deeply rooted bit- 
ter. antagonism fed by 
memories of the brutal re- 
presseive anti-labor policy 
of the Commies at the 
time they were commis- 
sars in De Gaulle’s govern- 
ment, and the more recent 
memories of the purely 
pro-Russian equally, labor- 
breaking political strikes 
engineered by the same 
Commies once they were 
out of government; the 
Catholic C. F. P. C., whose 
bosses and to a lesser de- 
gree the rank and file are 
more “left-minded” than 
the F.O. outfit, but not 
really enough to make 
love with the Communists 
(by the way, it is a re- 
markable thing that Cath- 
olic workers and intellec- 
tuals are morally, if not 
politically, more courage- 
ous and more honest than 
the traditional “left”) : and 
the thoroughly Commun- 
ist infiltrated C.G.T., the 
biggest union of them all 
— but none the less entire- 
ly isolated from the other 
formations. What that iso- 
lation really means is 
shown by the C.G.T.’s ap- 


peal for a local (it con- 
cerned only Paris) general 
strike for one single after- 
noon (May 19;) it was 
meant, in fact, to get a 
feeling of the workers’ re- 
sponse, a feeling of their 
readiness to stand up and 
fight — if necessary. Well, 
the most inflated figures 
don’t go beyond a 15% 
answer to the call ... 

France’s political insti- 
tutions have not really 
changed since the birth of 
the third Republic, in 1870. 
Though amended, the Con- 
stitution of the Fourth Re- 
public has failed to adjust 
itself to the new prevail- 
ing capitalist rela- 
tions. The bulk of French 
juridical and political in- 
stitutions is still today 
tuned into resonance with 
property relations as they 
exist under competitive 
Capitalism. This is due to 
many factors, of which 
the most important and, in 
the last analysis, the de- 
cisive one, was the par- 
celling of land during the 
French Revolution and, if 
I may say so, the atomisa- 
tion of property over the 
whole compass of the 
country. Even now, while 
there is a tremendous ac- 
cumulation of wealth and 
capital, France still is a 
place of small owners, 
small shopkeepers, small 
middlemen. For instance, 
there is one shop for every 
40 inhabitants; though 
there are trading enter- 
prises that employ hun- 
dreds and even thousands 
of clerks, the average of 
salaried employees per 
business (i.e. trade) is I.Y 4 , 
which means that from 70 
to 80% of shops are ex- 
ploited on a family basis. 

The whole history of the 
19th century bourgeois 
revolutions depicts the dif- 
ficult bloody transforma- 
tions of capital from man- 
ufacture to competition, 
from competion to mono- 
poly. But the times of 
bourgeois revolutions are 
over. The only revolutions 
we witness are those of 
feudal economies jumping 
headlong into state capi- 
talism, by-passing the in- 
termediary states of liber- 
al capitalism. — J. M. 
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Views On The French Situation... 

Editor’s note: The following are excerpts from a leaflet 
from France and an article from Italy that have been sent 
to us. They reflect the activity of some small anti-Com- 
munist (or anti-Stalinist as the Europeans would phrase 
it) workers’ groups that has not been reported on in the 
daily press. 

FRANCE 


PARIS, May 19, 1958 ~ 
Four years ago, Workers’ 
Tribune regrouped comrades 
of different opinions but who 
were agreed on this funda- 
mental idea: That the work- 
ing class will be able to 
lighten and modify its con- 
dition only by its own strug- 
gle, in spontaneous self or- 
ganizations. 

Today, events pose grave 
problems for all workers. 
For 2 years, the Algerian war 
has caused a deterioration in 
workers’ living standards; 
but what is happening today 
in Algeria and in Paris will 
have repercussions infinitely 
more grave for us. 

In the face of this situation, 
the comrades of Workers’ 
Tribune and others who do 
not normally participate 
with it have reunited to 
clarify their ideas on the 
situation, and the ways by 
which the workers can strug- 
gle against the lowering of 
their standard of living. 
These are the ideas on which 
we agree. 

NEITHER PFLIMLIN 

NOR DE GAULLE 
* * * 

The “workingclass” parties, 
Socialist and Communist, as- 
. sociated themselves with 
this maneuver: — The Social- 
ists participate in the new 
government; the Commun- 
ists held themselves back at 
the time of Pflimlin’s becom- 
ing Premier and then voted 
for the law on “the state of 


urgency.” The unions went 
along with them. All that 
under the pretext of “defend- 
ing the Republic.” Under 
this pretext, Socialists and 
Communists escaped these 
two problems completely: 

— the immediate necessity 
of putting an end to the 
Algerian war by recogn- 
izing the independence 
of the Algerian people. 
— the necessity , of defend- 
ing the standard of liv- 
ing of the workingclass, 
which will deteriorate as 
long as the war con- 
tinues. . . 

* * * 

The only effective policy 
against war and against 
dictatorship is not parlia- 
mentary talks, nor alliances 
with bourgeois parties: it is 
the class struggle. The work- 
ers can organize this strug- 
gle themselves by establish- 
ing in each shop, in each 
department, committees for 
peace in Algeria and for the 
defence of wages and of 
workingclass rights. If these 
committees establish them- 
selves in each industry and 
in each region, the working 
class will know its own force 
and will determine, demo- 
cratically, the objectives for 
which it wants to struggle 
and the methods it wants to 
use. . . 

FOR WORKERS POWER! 
From Tribune Ouvriere, 

published by a group of 
workers in the Renault 
factory. 


. . . AS SEEN BY ITALY 


MILAN, MAY 1958 — The 
mutineers of Algeria, the 
colonials, the army loaded 
more with nationalistic ar- 
rogance than with military 
glory, have imposed De 
Gaulle on the parliamentary 
democracy which has pros- 
tituted itself in order to 
«s ave* republican institu- 
tions. As if it were a matter 
of an out of date suit on the 
squared shoulders of unfail- 
ing militarists in the manner 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Do not believe in that 
democracy which knows how 
to fail at the opportune mo- 
ment and always in the in- 
terest of those who admin- 
ister it. 

Do not believe in the anti- 
Gaullism as yesterday’s anti- 
fascism was believed in; the 
bankruptcy of one produces 
the bankruptcy of the other 
and to aid and support it 
would be to give a hand to 
French capitalism in its 
erisis. 

No popular front. On the 
soil of France this popular 
front maneuver is customary 
and obvious: with one foot 
the Socialists are in the gov- 
ernment and sweeten the bit- 
ter pill of the dictatorship 
which wants to appear as 
“constitutional.” With the 
other foot they are among 
the potential forces of the 
anti-Gaullist popular front; 


the Communists are the 
great voice of the constitu- 
tional opposition and maneu- 
ver with non-violent public 
demonstrations in defense of 
the republican institutions, 
which is as much as saying, 
in defense of those institu- 
tions which have made pos- 
sible the “legal” advent of 
De Gaulle. 

Whatever be the forms of 
fascism, the perspective in 
France is a growing bitter- 
ness about the colonial war, 
a progressive economic 
bleeding of the state, which 
will be followed by agita- 
tions, restriction of the liber- 
ties of unions, anti-striking 
legislation, and a sure worse- 
ning of the conditions of the 
workers’ life. 

The objective (must be) 
working class power. 

Workers’ committees, even 
if there was a network of 
these committees through- 
out France, are not, cannot 
be, nor can they substitute 
j for the workingclass party. 
It must be added however 
1 that the revolutionary party 
will fall short of its historical 
task if it does not know how 
to work as the vanguard of 
these committees surging- 
from the bosom of the mass- 
es in a movement which con- 
tains the irreplaceable hu- 
man potential for the social- 
ist revolution. 

From Battaglia Commuiusta 


From England 

H-BOMB PROTESTS 

Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament has an- 
nounced from London that 
there will be a March on 
London on June 21 and 22; 
a meeting for women only 
at Church House on June 
27; an international Con- 
gress of European intel- 
lectuals at Basle on July 
5 and 6; and a mass meet- 
ing at Harringay Arena 
on September 23 which 
will be addressed by Dr. 
Linus Pauling of America. 

DOCK STRIKE 

15,000 dockers and ste- 
vedores were out on strike 
against the use of unregis- 
tered labor. There have 
been continued stoppages 
for weeks. These have 
been temporarily settled 
with the exception of the 
bus strike. The continuous 
strikes throughout Britain 
for the past months show 
the continuous unrest and 
points once again to the 
fact that the days of the 
MacMillan Tory rule are 
nearing an end. 


Student Looks at France 

In my World Affairs 
class, we have been study- 
ing the situation in 
France. It has been merely 
a confused study of poli- 
tical parties, French lead- 
ers, immediate incidents, 
and why De Gaulle hates 
Ike. 

They would have us be- 
lieve that this thing “just 
happened,” and that De 
Gaulle and the French 
parliament will solve the 
problem and set France 
right, but France will 
never be “set right” by 
anyone but the French 
people themselves, not by 
De Gaulle, Soustelle, Coty, 
or Pflimlin. 

High School Student 
Los Angeles 


LAOS 

The so-called an ti-Com- 
munist section of Indo- 
China, Laos, has now fall- 
en into Communist hands 
“1 e g a 1 1 y.” The Commu- 
nist Patriotic Front won 
21 out of 59 seats in the 
•National Assembly and 
elected Prince Souphanou- 
vong as President. He will 
administer 43 million dol- 
lars in U. S. aid and have 
his troops trained by a 
French military mission. 

So little do the bour- 
geois opponents under- 
stand the nature of Rus- 
sian Communism that 
they constantly are de- 
ceived by their own lies 
about it and, not under- 
standing it, are unable to 

defeat it anywhere. 

* * * 

GHANA 

Prime Minister Nkru- 
mah is planning a meeting 
of the countries in the 
African Bloc for Novem- 
ber. All of the nationalist 
independence movements 
in Africa and the Middle 
East are expected to at- 
tend. Unfortunately, the 
fact that Nkrumah is also 
planning to visit Nasser 
and the United States be- 
fore the conference, does 
not speak too hopefully 
for its independence. 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

THE NEED TO BE WHOLE MEN 


For a nation whose founda- 
tions were laid by outcasts, 
misfits, dissatisfied and 
above all non-conformists, 
some of us here have become 
too smug. I occasionally see 
this false superiority among 
the professionals with whom 
I associate. 

In one hospital where I 
visit, I overheard a well es- 
tablished physician shoot 
questions at a refugee Hun- 
garian doctor — a new ar- 
rival coming to work as an 
intern. This whole purpose of 
the inquisition, it seemed 
to me, was to make the for- 
eign doctor feel inferior and 
inadequate — one who be- 
cause of his background and 
training could never gain 
the knowledge and skill to 
become our equal. The sup- 
er-patriot almost indicated 
that the refugee had made a 
mistake in being born. 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
TO AMERICAN 
FREEDOM? 

Many Americans — es- 
pecially middle class — look 
with suspicion on the word 
international. The word 
brotherhood is tolerated 
from the minister in his Sun- 
day sermon, or in the empty 
rituals of the “fraternal” or- 
ganizations. Is it not strange 
that in our national public 
life today only the voice of 
the individual scientist, 
shocked by the destruction 
potential of atomic energy, 
in heard in protest? 

What made America 
uniquely different- from the 
rest of the world, in our 
early formative years, was 
the striving for freedom. As 
a nation two contradictions 
within us have been negating 
this freedom: the degrada- 
tion of the Negro people, and 
the ’tremendous accumula- 
tion of property into the 
hands of a few. The first was 
only partly overcome by a 
civil war which only changed 
the form of oppression. The 
second — the power of mate- 
rial possessions — the dead 
labor of many men to in- 
fluence, control and pressure 
the living — has grown enor- 
mously. The attitude of some 
physicians to the Hungarian 
refugee doctors is concretely 
related to these things — 
strange as it may seem. 

I personally was deeply 
enthused by the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956. Perhaps 
most of the people that es- 
caped over the border were 
middle class and profession- 
al. Though it is certain that 
the answer to the troubles 
of the Hungarian people does 
not lie in mass exodus, I can- 
not condemn these refugees 


for wanting to come here. 
The resistance of the Hun- 
garian workers in spite of 
the Russian military might 
indicates the great pressure 
under which they live. 

BRITISH 

INTELLECTUALS 
DISSATISFIED ALSO 

In a recent issue of Life 
Magazine there is a descrip- 
tion of a number of English 
writers and artists grouped 
under the name “The Angry 
Young Men.” 

These intellectuals, men 
and woman, largely of work- 
ing class origin, are rebelling 
at present day life in Eng- 
land with its mediocrity, 
hardships, and lack of stimu- 
lus and goals. They are not 
seeking the old way of life 
and the regaining of the ben- 
efits of British colonialism. 
They appear finished with 
all of that; but the “Social- 
ism” of the British Labor 
Party is to them a lifeless 
philosophy and practice. 

It is well to be suspicious 
of words. Just as Russian 
Communism, which began as 
a philosophy for human bet- 
terment, turned into slav- 
ery through equating human 
wellbeing with collectiviza- 
tion, so Socialism, British or 
any other variety, when seen 
primarily as government 
ownership of the means of 
production or as a more 
equal distribution of prod- 
ucts, cannot but be another 
blind alley. Union leaders 
and bureaucrats who in this 
day seek merely higher 
wages and more work bene- 
fits are not listening to the 
people they pretend to lead. 

WORKERS’ FIGHT 
ONLY SOLUTION 

The warnings of scientists 
to politicians, the words of 
the “Angry Young Men,” 
and the criticisms of doc- 
tors about the contradictions 
of their work are all pointed 
in the wrong direction. Those 
who today control our eco- 
nomics and politics — our 
“leaders” — view the world 
as “substance” — a dead thing 
—instead of activity — a “liv- 
ing force.” These “leaders” 
are therefore impotent. 

Only the millions of ordi- 
nary people who in their 
daily labor must continually 
oppose and fight the limita- 
tion and restrictions which 
prevent their own full deve- 
lopment and their growth in 
life have the necessity and 
the drive for a complete 
change. Theirs is the need to 
unite manual and mental ac- 
tivity and to make the 
human being whole and thus 
truly alive. 
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labor as capital itself: none. 
It is not what has unfolded 
in France thus far, but what 
will unfold in the next stage, 
that will be decisive for 
France. 

Meanwhile, big business 
feels if it now, once and for 
all, gets rid of all the many 
petty bourgois representa- 
tives in parliament, it could 
once again become a Big 
Power. 

In a word, Big Business 
now has no use whatsoever 
for the bourgeois parliament 
as at present constituted. It 
wants, instead, a “Strong 
Man” to create the condi- 
tions for it to rule, and to 
bring back its past imperial 
glory. Because this is what 
it wants, it conspired with 
the military to bring De 
Gaulle to power. 

There are those who are 
eager to condemn the French 
workers for their “passivity” 
at the fall of the republic. 
Yet these critics themselves 
played a passive role in the 
four years since the Algerian 
masses were carrying on 
their heroic struggles for in- 
dependence. 

REVOLUTION AND 
COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
IN ALGERIA 
. The French military junta 
in Algeria plotted this coup 
with the large French land- 
owners who have kept Al- 
geria in subjection for over 
a century. 

Their “civilizing mission” 
consisted in putting down 
ruthlessly every revolt for 
freedom of the native Al- 
gerians; in not industrializ- 
ing the land although they 
have had a century in which 
to do it; in living in wanton 
luxury on their huge planta- 
tions, while they keep the 
pay of an agricultural work- 
er down to a miserable 80c 
a day. The average family 
this worker must support 
with this “pay” is 7 to 8 peo- 
ple. 

It is against this type of 
economic exploitation, * as 
well as political disfranchise- 
ment, that the native Al- 
gerian populatio n — they 
number 9 million while the 
French colonists number 
only 1 million — have been 
in continuous revolt through- 
out the 19th century as well 
as in the 20th century. Four 
years ago the Algerian’s re- 
volt took a new and organ- 
ized shape in their demands 
for national liberation from 
French imperial rule. 

So elemental has been the 
struggle of these native Al- 
gerian revolutionaries, and 
so jqst their demands, that 
even the American Adminis- 
tration — which has sup- 
ported French imperial rule 
all the way from Indo-China 
to Africa — finally put a 
condition on its “Generosi- 
ty.” The French government 
was to negotiate some sort 
of limited freedom for the 
Algerian population. 

The French government — 
Gaillard was Premier then — 
was about to enter into such 
negotiations when the coun- 
ter - revolutionaries decided 
to turn their guns against 
the motherland. They are the 
'ones who brought about the 
fall of the Fourth French 
Republic. Now that the Re- 
public lies prostrate, they 


are suddenly filled with love 
for “France.” 

Whatever irony there is in 
De Gaulle’s proposal that 
these counter-revolutionaries 
give the native Algerians 
“political e q u a 1 i t y,” the 
truth is that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Algerians 
want, not union with France, 
but independence from 
France. Shortly after De 
Gaulle delivered his speech 
in Algiers, a. group of Al- 
gerian youth drove through 
the square, shouting, 
“Frenchmen, to the gallows!” 
The unceasing fight for in- 
dependence goes on. 
AMERICA AND RUSSIA 
AGAINST THE 
FRENCH WORKERS 

Whether De Gaulle will 
long remain in power, or 
whether he is only the mid- 
dleman for the fascistic para- 
troopers and their “civilian” 
allies — the landowners who 
are armed to the teeth — is 
not the decisive question. 
The decisive question is: 
What will the French pro- 
letariat do? 

Fear of what the French 
workers will do impelled 
America and Russia to make 
a 180° turn in their policies. 

The first to do so was the 
American Administra- 
tion. Without bothering to 
cover their tracks, Ike im- 
ediately announced that he 
is one of those who “likes 
De Gaulle.” So cheap are the 
principles of the Adminis- 
tration that the most quickly 
forgotten man is Murphy, 
Ike’s special representative 
who had made a mild at- 
tempt to compel France to 
grant Algeria a measure of 
independence. 

Instead, everyone sudden- 
ly found that though De 
Gaulle demanded and got 
dictatorial powers, he is 
“really” a democrat. Not only 
a democrat in general, but 
one who wants to mold the 
French Constitution on the 
American model and 
“stop” (!) the civil war. Nev- 
er mind that he has insti- 
gated a civil war — so long 
as it was against workers’ 
power. 

Not far behind in wooing 
De Gaulle is Russia. Each, 
U.S. and Russia, is trying to 
get his ear and enlist him in 
the “greater” struggle for 
world power. That is what 
De Gaulle is aiming at when 
he speaks of the “grandeur” 
of France. He aims to be- 
come the balance of power 
between these two great gi- 
ants for world domination. 
THE HUMAN SOLUTION 

There is no doubt that the 
rise of De Gaulle means 
the French workers have lost 
the first round. Nor is there 
doubt that when their “per- 
sonal liberties and food” are 
encroached upon — as must 
happen when De Gaulle 
moves to consolidate power 
— the workers will fight. And 
they will fight, not only de- 
fensively, but for a totally 
new way of life free from all 
exploitation at home and 
abroad. 

The one element that the 
French crisis correctly fo- 
cused on is this: in the final 
analysis it is the human ele- 
ment that will decide the 
course of history. Neither 
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• RUSSIAN BARBARISM 
3 —June 17, 1958 

• The Russian puppet re- 

• gime in Hungary has just 

• announced that it exe- 

• cuted Imre Nagy for “trea- 

• son.” It was all done in 
J secret, no one knows 
{ where or when. This bru- 
3 tal, secret slaying of Imre 
3 Nagy who was Premier of 
3 Hungary for a few brief 
3 weeks when it tried to free 
3 itself of Russian overlord- 
J ship, focuses attention 

• more on Russia than on 
3 Hungary, although there 
3 is no doubt that the latter 

• has its own reasons for 

• making public this fact on 
3 June 17, 1958, the anniver- 
J sary of the East German 

• Revolution. It is clear that 

• the Hungarian Revolution 
2 has not been totally sup- 

2 pressed; it has been only 

• driven underground; and 

3 that the counter-revolu- 

2 tionary regime of Kadar 

• fears that the Hungarian 

3 underground may use this 

2 revolutionary occasion for 

• new actions against this 

3 puppet regime. It is there- 
3 fore making the announce- 

2 ment in the hope that the 

3 shocking execution of so 
3 prominent a man with a 
2 world wide reputation 

• would still the hand of the 
2 revolutionaries. 

2 There is no doubt, how- 

3 ever, that Russia is the 
2 planner, plotter and exe- 

2 cutioner here. It is this 
5 which is prompting me to 

3 quote now a report I re- 
2 ceived a few months back 

2 on a most fantastic confer- 

3 ence held in Russia — that 
3 of the MVD, or its secret 

2 police. This conference 

3 was the first open confer- 
3 ence of the Rusian Secret 

2 police in the 25 years of 

• its existence and the peri- 

3 odical, SOVIET JUSTICE, 

2 actually published an ac- 

• count of it, entitled MVD 

3 CONFERENCE ON COR- 
8 RECTIVE LABOR (No. 8 

2 1957) 

3 This outdoes Orwell’s 
2 1984 in its nightmarish 

2 quality. Here are a group 

3 of intellectuals — no less 
2 than 400 — in the year 

2 1957 in an industrially ad- 

3 vanced civilization discus- 
3 sing forced labor as if it 

2 were the most natural of 

• institutions, discussing it 

3 as if it were some sort of 
2 intellectual parlor game. 

•— — < 

the launching of satellites in- 
to outer space, nor the hurt- 
ling of missiles across 
continents can solve the 
problems of this earth. 

The revolution of the Al- 
gerian masses for national 
independence showed the 
only way out. The counter- 
revolution is trying to stop 
the clock of history with un- 
speakable tortures for the 
Algerian population and 
with arms that it uses 
equally against the Algerians 
and “the motherland, 
France.” The French workers 
have not yet had their last 
say; that will decide the true 
course of history. 


By PETER MALLORY 

N. P. Dudorov, the Minis- 
ter 'of “Internal Affairs” 
— that is to say, Secret 
Police — entitled his re- 
port, “The Decisions of the 
20th Party Congress on 
Strengthening of Socialist 
(whew!) Legality and the 
Tasks of Soviet Corrective 
Labor Institute.” A pro- 
fessor — B. S. Utevsky — 
does him one better and 
entitles his talk, “Problem 
of the Theory (!) of Soviet 
Corrective Labor Law and 
its Application in Prac- 
tice.” And of course a law- 
yer had to add his bit: 
“The Content of Soviet 
Corrective Labor Law and 
Some Problems of Its 
Codification.” It should be 
a surprise to no one that 
in a country where forced 
labor is called “corrective 
labor” and prison sen- 
tences “re-education” the 
predominant theme was 
further “punishment” for 
those who refused to be 
“re-educated” into pliant 
tools of state capitalist 
barbarism. 

Needless to say liber- 
ation for the 10 million 
in forced labor camps 
was never mentioned by 
a soul, and not a soul of 
those 10 million in 
forced labor camps was 
“represented.” 


THE DE GAULLE PLOT 

The most fully docu- 
mented plot to seize power 
in recent years has been 
revealed with De Gaulle 
in power. It is impossible 
to believe that such an 
event could have taken 
place without the open 
knowledge and conni- 
vance of the police and of 
the government that was 
about to be overthrown. 

For 5 years Delbecque 
has been organizing this 
coup with De Gaulle, Rob- 
ert Lacoste, the “Socialist” 
Governor of Algeria, 
Chaban-Delmas, a former 
Defence Minister and 
others. Army officers and 
the Colons, the big land- 
owners of Algeria, arose 
and formed the Commit- 
tees of Public Safety when 
they received a mass of 
telegraphic orders direct 
from Paris. The telegrams 
were filed in bunches and 
duly delivered to the con- 
spirators in Algiers. 

Delbecque was financed 


in his fascist activities by 
M. Nouvion, a rich mem- 
ber of the pro-f a s c i s t 
Croix de Feu. The chief 
Army elements were old 
Petainists and Gaullists. 

In France the plotters 
had the close collaboration 
of those who were “trying 
to save the Republic” like 
Pflimlin and Gaillard, the 
Premiers who paved the 
way for De Gaulle. 

Once De Gaulle was in 
power, the details of the 
■“plot” were known every- 
where and books would be 
required to fill in the de- 
tails. These are not half as 
important as the fact that 
the Communists were not 
unaware of all this while 
they played the parlia- 
mentary game, voted with 
the Rightists often enough 
to bring down many gov- 
ernments, only to end by 
capitulating to Pflimlin. 
They had already been 
praised by Pflimlin for 
confining their efforts to 
a few token strikes and for 
not leading and organizing 
anti-De Gaulle demon- 
strations. I n d e e d they 
paved the road just as 
surely as they paved the 
road for Hitler to take 
over Germany. 

The Communists will 
never take power in their 
own name unless the 
country is occupied by the 
Russian Army, so strong is 
their fear of the working- 
class. 

* , * * 

NIXON'S TOUR 

Communism was not 
the basic issue behind the 
reception Nixon got in. 
South America. It Was the 
poverty and misery of the 
people and the role played 
by U. S. Capital in South 
American affairs. 

The per capita income 
of the people ranges from 
$50 per year in Bolivia to 
$850 per year in Vene- 
zuela. Copper, oil and cof- 
fee are the chief exports 
and the U. S. “recession” 
has brought a great drop 
in their normal business. 
American high tariffs hurt 
these people and they re- 
sent Nixon’s “good will 
tour” which does nothing 
to help them either eco- 
nomically or politically. 
Their dictatorships are all 
American supported. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

WORKERS READY TO FIGHT CO. 

UNION LEADERS HOLD BACK 

Since the U.A.W. contract expired, workers have heen 
more determined to fight the company against continuous 
speed-up, while the union representatives have heen more 
determined to stop any independent action by the workers 
from within the shop. 

WILDCATS CONTINUE 

Some workers are saying, “We have been sold out.” 
Others say, “The union leaders are afraid — they are afraid 
of workers’ action, and of the. company. They are the van- 
guard for the company, but the speed-up continues and 
the wildcat strikes continue, to the point where a worker 
does not know what day he will work. Those days he does 
work, he is worked out.” 

As a worker said today, “We have lost everything we 
gained in 20 years of the U.A.W. In this shop manpower 
has been reduced to half and production standards tripled. 
We fight back against this vicious and unfair practice of 
the company, but the union leaders yell ‘No, go back to 
work, and stay on the job.’ ” 

The company eliminated more than half of the chief 
stewards, and those remaining have no bargaining power. 
They are just there working without any voice to defend 
a worker. Workers are mad at the company and disgusted 
at their union leaders. 

At the Chrysler Redstone Missile plant, workers struck 
the plant to get recognition for the union. The plant is un- 
organized, but hundreds of union members are working 
there. They charge the company with working non-union 
workers 10 and 12 hours a day, 6 and 7 days a week. 

These union workers struck the plant for 3 days. They 
said the company was ready to accept the union but the 
International leaders yelled “No — go back to work, let 
us do it across the bargaining table.” They sent enough 
representatives to break the strike. 

A worker said, “All leaders, state, city and county, 
should be drowned. They know that hundreds and thou- 
sands of men and women are unemployed, and here others 
are working all those hours. The unemployed are hungry. 
All these leaders know this, but today a worker is forced 
to work if the company says ‘Work or lose your job.’ ” 
UNION LEADERS DON’T KNOW WORKERS 

“These leaders look at nothing but how they can 
chisel workers out of money,” one worker said. When the 
Contract expired, the company put up notices that workers 
would not have to pay union dues. This frightened the 
union leaders stiff. They knew how workers felt toward 
them. What they did not know is how workers felt toward 
the company. 

The first month workers lined up to pay their dues; 
some of them paid six months to a year in advance. These 
leaders were so surprised it shocked them. The next week 
the company eliminated all stewards and committeemen. 
Workers had no representation, and they were so mad they 
struck the plant. The union leaders forced them back. The 
workers were mad again. 

Some workers haven’t paid since. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds were fined for.not paying. In the past when a worker 
was two months behind, he would be fined $5, plus $6 for 
his two months dues. This time they were fined $15, plus 
$9 for three months dues. This came without any notice of 
the change in fines, and no vote by the membership. 

They said the order came from the International. 
Workers were ready to revolt; they said they flatly refused 
to pay. This one they were ready to fight to the end. 
UNION CHANGES TUNE 

Today a notice came that the fine for those delinquent 
members would be $5, as it was before, and those that 
didn’t have it could pay $2. 

Nbw the companies are saying they are calling back 
thousands and thousands of laid-off workers. This is 
another gimmick to defeat the union and gain public senti-, 
ment. When we strike they will say that the union is 
throwing these thousands out of work. 

Some have not worked for six months, but the purpose 
of the company is to stop paying compensation to those 
unemployed workers. As another worker said, “We are 
caught in a vice," the company on one side, the union 
leaders on the other. But something is going to happen. 
We will have to make it happen and make it happen soon.” 

He said, “I believe the whole world situation reflects 
what is happening, to us here in this plant. Every leader 
every hwere is using and abusing the small people here 
and over the whole world at large.” 





WHAT AUTO WORKERS WANT 
UNION CONTRACT 


A Chrysler production worker told NEWS & LETTERS: 

“I know what I want in the next contract. I want a simple contract that any pro- 
duction man can enforce right on the line. 

“I want to see seniority rights protected so a man can retire at 60, and not have to 
keep working till he’s 68 — which mighty few of us live to see any more. 

“I want to see seniority privileges protected — if there’s laying off it’s to start from 
the bottom of the list up, and not from the top down the way they’re doing now. 

“I want us to have our in-f 


surance paid, if we get laid 
off, for as many years as we 
have seniority, and at least 
have that worry off our 
heads. 


“Most of all, I want griev- 
ances settled on the shop 
level before the week is out 
and not dragged out on the 
international level and never 


London Letter 


THE STRIKES 


Here in Britain the atmosphere has reverted to 
that uncertain calm which preceded the recent 
London bus and dock strikes. These two strikes 
destroyed the prevalent feeling that the British 
workers had become apathetic. The solidarity which 
paralyzed the docks week after week despite frantic 
union “go back” efforts indicates that after the 
recent years of annual wage concessions a new wave 
of rank-and-file militancy is mounting. 

The busmen showed this, too. In the seventh 
week of the strike, voting returns from garage after 
garage showed big majorities for carrying on, in 
the teeth of the gdvernment, the State transport 
bosses, the T.U.C. and the millionaire press. It was a 
revelation! It opened many eyes, . 

RANK & FILE COMMITTEES 

These struggles were widely seen as having 
political importance. This was recognized by both 
Tory and Labour parties. Both hindered them in their 
manner. To date, no news ot serious rarik-and-file 
re-organization in either the docks or bus depots is 
on hand, but there is a trend in that direction. The 
busman’s rank-and-file committee did yeoman 
service before the war, and the now-defunct Port 
Workers’ Committee since. Such experiences have not 
been lost. Such committees, cross-linked together 
with the rail and goods-transport workers at least, 
could have won their demands in a matter of hours, 
and indeed, carried the struggle to a higher stage. 
These days will come. 

— British Correspondent 


Be S ure to Read 

NEGRO-WHITE RELATIONS 

in Ethel Dunbar's "Way of the World 
on page 2. 




get settled.” 

It is here, in the needs and 
desires of the production 
worker, and not in the so- 
called “decision-making” 
closed executive council 
meetings that all thought on 
the next contract must be- 
gin. 

EVE OF WAR 

In the face of the massive 
unemployment, coupled with 
unending inflation, the coun- 
try is in the grip of a deep 
recession from which capit- 
alism cannot extricate it 
without resort to war. 

While on the international 
scene the diplomats and 
politicians are jockeying as 
to who will be forced to fire 
the first shot that unleashes 
World War III, on the na- 
tional scene the bureaucra- 
cies of management and 
labor are contending as to 
who will control production, 
and therefore the production 
worker, in the political ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy of 
state capitalism. 
REUTHER’S POLICY AND 
MANAGEMENT’S GAME 

To all this Reuther is blind. 
As against the production 
worker, Reuther is playing 
management’s game. This is 
true even when he charges 
the auto industry with de- 
liberately sabotaging full 
production in order to pre- 
vent full employment. 

It is true management is 
happy to have an unem- 
ployed army of over 5 Yz 
million with which to beat 
down the production work- 
er aftd pay him at the mini- 
mum. Thanks to Automa- 
tion, full production can be 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


nected to production. There 
is little wonder anymore that 
the men are lumping Lewis 
and the coal operators in the 
same breath, for they know 
better than most workers 
that the strike weapon is the 
one that has helped them the 
most in their struggles for 
better working and living 
conditions. 

The men also know that 
there is no one who knows 
more facts about the coal 
industry than Lewis. It does 
not fill their hearts with joy 
to read about Lewis advis- 
ing the coal operators at a 
recent coal operators con- 
vention in Cleveland on how 
they can get more produc- 
tion out of the men. At one 
time, Lewis would not have 
been caught dead on the 
same platform with the coal 
operators. Today, he has 
joined with them; he is now 
big business, and the work- 
ing class, and particularly 
the miners, know that big 
business has profits, at the 
miners’ expense, as their 
goal. They know that there 
has been a speed-up of in- 
human proportions forced 
on the men still working; 


MINERS, LEWIS & POLITICS 

Lewis Out to Prevent Interruption of Production 
Miners Want Conditions of Life & Labor Changed 

Morgantown, W.Va. — John L. Lewis again entered directly into a political cam- 
paign. This time it was to make a front page appeal in the UMW JOURNAL in sup- 
port of William C. Marland, past governor of the state, for the office of U.S. Senator. 
The JOURNAL was published early in order to get it to the membership in time for 
them to read the appeal before the primary election took place. 

Lewis’ appeal ran along? — — 

the lines that he had ap- 
pealed to the membership 
in times past, they had 
listened to him and both 
they and the nation had 
profitted as a result. This 
time he was appealing for 
support of Marland, who 
Lewis characterized as a 
man familiar with the prob- 
lems of the miners having 
come from a mining family 
and region, and was there- 
fore worthy of support. The 
weight of the UMW Dis- 
tricts’ offices was thrown 
behind Marland. Marland 
was defeated. (See Readers’ 

Views). 

RESULTS OF 
PAST FOLLOWING 
It is true that the miners 
in the past have listened to 
Lewis and have benefitted. 

This was, however, at a time 
when Lewis was sensitive to 
the wishes and desires of 
the men and formulated 
policies reflecting these de- 
sires. But much has hap- 
pened since then to force a 
re-evaluation of the wisdom 
of many of Lewis’ policies. 

For a certainty, Lewis’ 
position that increased 
mechanization of the mines 
was “progress” and his un- 
conditional support of this 
mechanization has had as one 
direct result the wholesale 
laying-off of men which has 
thrown more than 50% of 
the miners working in 1950 
out of a job in the past eight 
years. 

Lewis considers the Wel- 
fare Fund his great monu- 
ment to the miners. And 
while there is no question in 
any miner’s mind that the 
Fund is a great achievement, 
it is nevertheless a fact that 
the Fund is directly con- 
nected to production. Forty 
cents from each ton of coal 
mined in union mines is paid 
by, the operators into the 
Welfare Fund. This simply 
means that Lewis will adopt 
virtually any measure to 
prevent an interruption of 
production. 

Where wildcat strikes oc- 
cur, Lewis and his bureau- 
cracy are immediately on the 
scene, threatening, and tak- 
ing action against the men 
and local unions involved. 

These wildcat strikes are in- 
variably against unbearable 
conditions in the mines 
which the companies are al 
ways striving to place upon 
the men. The result is that 
the men are becoming in- 
creasingly convinced that 
Lewis has forgotten about 
them as human beings. 

LEWIS WITH 
OPERATORS 

Lewis has also invested 
UMW money in banks and 
a transport company, joint- 
ly iormed with railroad and 
coal operators, to haul coal 
to Europe. These projects 
are likewise directly con- 


that their neighbors who had 
been working are laid off 
and they and their families 
are daily finding it more 
difficult to know where 
their next meals are coming 
from; that these and other 
grievances ' are directly con- 
nected with Lewis’ policies 
and can be laid at his door- 
step. 

MINERS NOW 
BEYOND LEWIS 

The past laurels that are 
justly due to Lewis for what 
he and the miners had 
achieved in the ’30s and ’40s 
have wilted in the light of 
Lewis’ more recent policies. 
Today, the men have gone 
far beyond Lewis in what 
they would want done. They 
want their conditions of life 
and labor changed. With ex- 
isting parties and organiza- 
tions, their lot is worsening. 
It is becoming apparent to 
them that to change thp con- 
ditions in their favor will re- 
quire not votes for the poli- 
ticians, but direct action on 
their part. This is nothing 
suddenly decided; it is daily 
forced upon them by the 
very conditions of their ex- 
istence. 


To Management Life Is Cheap 

Co. Tries Again For One Man 
On A Machine 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

NEGRO-WHITE RELATIONS 


Pursglove, W. Va. — Since 
the lay-offs in the mines, 
there has developed an atti- 
tude of distrust and suspicion 
on- the part of the men, 
coupled with a sense of frus- 
tration and anger. The prob- 
lem of a man’s job is some- 
thing that is being continu- 
ously emphasized at the ex- 
pense of almost anything 
else. The company is capital- 
izing on the fear that has 
been brought on by the de- 
pression and pushing the 
men still at work to do things 
they would not ordinarily do 
or allow to be done. 

One thing that has been 
dear to the heart of the com- 
panies, and particularly Con- 
solidation Coal Company, is 
to have one man working on 
a machine. This increases 
the danger to the life and 
limb of the men, but cuts 
down on the cost of labor. 
To the company, life is 

cllCRpt * 

PREVIOUS ATTEMPT 
FAILED 

Consol tried to establish 
the practice of having one 
man on a machine in 1956, 
but their attempts were met 
with the closing down of 
every mine in northern W. 
Va. by the men. What the 
company could not accom- 
plish then, it is trying to do 
in the changed conditions of 
today. There are many re- 


ports now of men working 
on machines by themselves. 

At one Consol mine here, 
there has been a long stand- 
ing agreement between the 
mine management and the 
local union that there are to 
be two men working on the 
machines at all times. 
TRYING AGAIN 
There are some men who 
will refuse to work on a ma- 
chine by themselves. When 
a boss meets such a man, he 
will go to someone else until 
he finds a weak sister who 
will do it. This creates hard 
feelings between the person 
who will kow-tow to a boss 
and others who know that 
what the weak sister is doing 
is going to hurt them all. 
They will be pushed more 
and more by the boss, the 
men already laid off will 
have less chance of getting 
called back and the danger 
to a man will be greater. Un- 
counted lives have been 
saved by a miner yelling at 
his buddy working on a ma- 
chine to warn him of danger. 
MEN WATCHING 
The men are watching to 
see what the local union of- 
ficers and committeemen 
will do about the situation: 
The previous committeemen 
complained that the men 
would not back them up and 
could do nothing. 


Some readers have criti- 
cized this columnist for 
writing so strongly my feel- 
ings about whites, their 
p r e j u dices, discrimination 
and their segregation prac- 
tices toward Negroes. I know 
there are differences in 
people, colored and white. 
They are not all the same. 
But when it comes to whites, 
those whose prejudices 
against Negros do not show 
up in some form are very 
few and far apart, 
r My recent experience with 
my illness convinced me that 
I am correct. Fortunately 
my health has been very 
good in the past. My family 
did not have a family doctor. 

I do not believe working 
people have family doctors. 
No professional or business 
man feels any family rela- 
tion or responsibility or ob- 
ligation to working people, 
unless he first knows where 
and when he will get paid. 
If total strangers go to him, 
they are received in the 
same manner as the family, 
if they have the cash. 

Several months ago I be- 
came ill, and I knew I had 
to see a doctor. My feeling 
was to go to a Negro doctor, 
mainly to escape white prej- 
udices. I went to this Negro 
doctor for several weeks, 
paying six to eight dollars a 
trip. Then he told me I 
would have to get all the 
soreness ont, but hp did not 
say how long it would take. 

When I asked what hos- 
pital he would send me to, 
he mentioned some re-con- 
verted apartment house that 
he called a hospital. I knew 
then that I would have to 
change doctors. Many of 
those places have no modern 
facilities to operate with, 
nothing that the leading hos- 
pitals have. 

DOCTOR CAN HEAL 
SOME ILLNESSES 

Then a white woman 
friend of mine, one of those 
few that I believe have no 
prejudice, advised me to go 
to her doctor, a white spe 
cialist for women. She called 
and made an appointment 
for Wednesday at 1 o’clock. 
We were there on time, but 
there were four women 
ahead of me. Soon after, four 
or five more came in, all 
white except me. 

I sensed something was 
wrong but I knew my friend 
would not have carried me 
there if this doctor did not 
abcept Negroes. The muse 
came to the door and asked 
who was next. After the 
four women ahead of me 
saw him, I went in. When I 
walked into the doctor’s of- 
fice he said in a firm and 
strong voice, “Not you, it’s 
not your time.” I thought he 
said “turn”, so I began to 
tell him that I was next, that 
my friend had made the ap- 
pointment. 

The nurse rushed in and 
handed him my appointment 
card and said that Mrs. X 
had made the appointment. 
After he examined me he 
said I had to be operated on 
as soon as possible, jl should 
have my husband come and 
see him tomorrow at four 
or after. 


AND FEEDS 
OTHER ILLNESSES 

All night I worried, not so 
much about the operation, 
but about this doctor’s atti- 
tude and his actions. I didn’t 
know for sure whether I 
wanted him or not, but I 
also knew I could not keep 
running from one to another. 

I told my husband he would 
have to tell the doctor how 
I felt. 

The doctor told him all 
about what the operation 
would be like, and how the 
patient should feel free and 
have confidence in her doc- 
tor and so forth. My husband 
told him about his attitude 
and actions to me the day 
before, and how I felt he did 
not want to wait on Negro 
people, and that if this is 
true he should say so. 

The doctor said No, he was . 
sorry, it was the nurse’s fault 
because she did not put my 
card on his desk. He said, 
“I’m discriminated against 
too; I’m Jewish.” When my 
husband told me this, I said 
he may be Jewish but he is 
white and here in America. 

Anyway, after hearing 
what a good surgeon he is, I 
decided to go and make the 
best of it. I was sent to one 
of the city’s leading hospi- 
tals. There were four colored 
women in the section I was 
in, two to a room. Some of 
the colored nurses were sur- 
prised because we were the 
first Negros in that section. 
SEEING PREJUDICE 
My operation was success- 
ful, but you see and live 
with prejudice even there. 
An old white woman patient 
refused to let the doctor op- 
erate on her. Her children, 
grandchildren, and other 
relatives and friends begged 
her night and day, but she 
still said no, she will die any- 
way. 

—AND HUMAN 
RELATIONS 

There was a colored pa- 
tient in the next room. After 
several days the colored girl 
got the old woman to say 
that she would take the op- 
eration. She did and is re- 
covering nicely. The day the 
colored girl left, she stopped 
in her room to say good-bye. 
The old woman told her 
children who were sitting 
there, “She saved my life, 
and I want you to give her 
our phone and address so 
she can call and come to see 
me.” 

These whites began to 
whisper to each other. The 
old lady said, “Give it to her, 
please give it to her.” The 
whispering continued, and 
the colored girl said, “You 
don’t have to give it to me. 
I don’t want to come to your 
house or call.” Then she 
walked out. 

The old lady’s son came to 
her room in a hurry with 
the number and said he was 
sorry and his, mother was 
crying. She said, “All right, 
I will take it, but do not ex- 
pect me to call or come.” 
“GOOD AMERICANS?” 

The next thing that hap- 
pened was this. There was a 
white girl in the next room 
to me. She spent much of her 
(Continued on rage 7) 
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WORKER DEMANDS: 


By 


Beet UAW Chiefs 
National Referendum 


Southgate, Calif. — In the January issue of News & 
Letters there appeared a letter written by an auto worker, 
a brother member of Local 216, in which he advocated the 
election of all international officers and board members 
by referendum vote of the membership. 

I do not understand why this suggestion has not been 
commented upon and discussed. It most assuredly offers 
a way out for some of the wrongs and blunders we in the 
U.A.W. have had to endure for some years. If we are to 
judge the popularity or membership acceptance of our top 
leadership by the comment and conversations one hears 
in the shop, then Reuther and his administration are about 
as popular- as a skunk at a Sunday school picnic. 

Certainly it is the most'* 

endum vote, and they man 
age to stay in power until 
they are removed by death, 
The secret of the whole mat- 
ter is — who counts the votes? 
A referendum vote is mean 
ingless if the incumbents in 
office also count the vote. 
ELECTION COMMITTEES 
COMPOSED ONLY OF 
WORKERS 

I have in mind a proced- 
ure where at each conven- 
tion, nominations for all of- 
fices are made. The conven- 
tion elects an election com- 
mittee composed of working 
delegates, whose duties it 
shall be to prepare the bal- 
lots, distribute them to the 
local unions where the Votes 
will be cast under the super- 
vision of a local union elec- 
tion committee, composed of 


is 

useless of pastimes to discuss 
and cuss the shortcomings of 
Walter Reuther unless we 
simultaneously consider 
ways and means to rid our- 
selves of this very talkative 
blunder. ... 

UNION OFFICERS 
& CONVENTIONS 

This administration main- 
tains an army of so called 
“organizers” or “representa- 
tives” on the payroll whose 
first and principal job is to 
ride herd on the locals, and 
see to it that opposition to 
Reuther and his administra- 
tion does not develop. They 
also attend conventions and 
throw their weight around 
among the delegates to the 
end that their boss remains 
on the job to keep his checks 
coming. 

As things are now, we 
elect delegates to a conven- 
tion. Whatever their inten- 
tions jare when they leave 
homeT they bear little or no 
relation to how they vote 
when the pressure is put 
on. Having been a delegate 
to several conventions of the 
U.A.W. I know whereof I 
speak. The first and fore- 
most objective of every con- 
vention is to see that every 
incumbent in office is safely 
: re-elected. Every trick of 
propaganda and pressure is 
used; money, whisky, etc. 
will convince quite a large 
percentage of otherwise hon- 
est men. 

After this important busi- 
ness of ensuring their places 
at the hog trough for the 
next two years, the conven- 
tion resigns itself to listen- 
ing to speeches by such char- 
acters as Mitchell, the Sec. 
of Labor, or George Meany 
and similar mental vacuums 
' until the day of adjournment 
arrives. The unfinished busi- 
ness and resolutions are then 
left for the Executive Board 
to discuss and resolve. This 
means they are thrown in 
the ash can. . . . 

I am well aware that such 
unions, as the mine workers, 
steel workers and others 
elect their officers by refer- 


workers from the shop. This 
local union election commit- 
tee conducts and supervises 
the actual voting at the local 
level; they count the vote 
and certify the results to the 
election committee elected 
by the convention. It is im- 
portant that all election com- 
mittees be composed of ac- 
tual workers in good stand- 
ing, and no person should be 
allowed to function on any 
election committee if such 
person is on the international 
or local union payroll. . . • 
MUST BE DONE 
AT LOCAL LEVEL 

To do this, the job must 
begin at the local union 
level. Resolutions must be 
drawn up, discussed and 
adopted. Copies must be sent 
to all other local unions urg- 
ing them to do the same, to 
the end that sufficient and 
proper support be given such 
resolutions when they are in- 
troduced on the convention 
floor. Such a desirable 
change will never be started 
by the international officers. 
It must come from the local 
unions, and must be pushed 
all the way by the local 
unions. 

Lfeel that News & Letters 
can do a fine constructive 
job along this line by giving 
a forum to those of the UAW 
who are now denied that 
right. I would be very much 
interested in seeing how 
others think on this question. 

Auto Worker. 


SEE: 


“Two Questions & An Answer” 
Readers’ Views Page 5 


Steel Workers Not Protected in Lay-Offs 
Company Hiring College Boys to 
“Get More Work Out of Men” 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — It may sound funny to say it, but 
when I hear somebody say something is fifty years bfehind 
the times, it seems to me that that’s about where we’re 
going to wind up before much longer. What I mean is that 
conditions in the mill, and I think in the mines and shops 
too, are getting to be like they were 50 years ago. 

The guys see it happening <*> ' 


they know what’s happen- 
ing, but they haven’t done 
anything about it so far. This 
time the company picks on 
one guy, and another one 
stands by and lets it happen. 
Next time they pick on that 
other guy. They’re “picking 
you off,” one by one. 
WHAT’S HAPPENING * 
IN STEEL MILLS? 

As far as the union goes, 
we’re just paying them our 
money. But they don’t do 
anything about the situation. 
The steel companies are try- 
ing to put a scare into Mc- 
Donald right now and the 
guys are standing back 
watching to see how much 
the companies will get away 
with. If a guy does put in a 


Unemploment In Michigan 
Shows Rise 


^According to figures 
just released by the U.S. 
Dept, of Labor, unemploy- 
ment in Michigan, in the 
8 major labor market 
areas, rose slightly. A 
rise to a State average of 
15.8 per cent in May oc- 
curred in the total per- 
centage of unemployed in 
relation to the labor force. 

DETROIT, with 16.4 
per cent unemployed last 


March, sank deeper with 
a rise in unemployment 
to a new percentage high 
of 18.3 in May. 

Battle Creek was 9.1% 
in March, 9.8% in May; 
Flint, from 13.8 fo 18.5; 
Grand Rapids from 12.5 
to 13.7; Lansing from 8.6 
to 13.7; Lansing from 8.6 • 
12.5 to 14.2; and Saginaw 
from 9.0 to 11.3. 


grievance, the union tells 
him to “"work under protest.” 
They mess around with the 
grievance so long you can be 
working a year— -“under pro- 
test.” And in the meantime, 
you can bet the company 
will be looking for a way to 
get rid of that man. 

Then take the situation of 
some of the older men. They 
have no protection at all, 
with these layoffs. Say a 
man has worked 16 years in 
the mill. He has a bad heart 
— after all those years, and 
he falls in the group laid off. 
To get back, he’s got to be in 
top flight condition. The 
steel mills aren’t taking any- 
body back for light duty 
work any more. So that guy 
is just out. After 16 years. 
And where else could he get 
a job, either? 

FAST REPUTATION 
EARLY DEATH 

It’s not the old-timers that 
are bringing about most of 
the changes in the mill. It’s 
the college fellows, just 
hired by the company, with 
no experience, but all kinds 
of ideas about how to get 
more work out of the men. 
They’re in a situation where 
they have to make a reputa- 
tion for themselves fast. The 
old-timers are making more 
money than they are started 
at, and the company tells the 
new college men that they’re 
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The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

CRISIS 1958 


For sure, they are trying 
to make paupers out of 
working people. What a 
state of affairs the human 
race finds itself in, in 1958. 
Standing so close to the 
razor’s edge of World War 
III and nuclear warfare, just 
see what the very first A- 
bomb did to the Japanese 
people it was dropped on (re- 
print article, page 7) “Sur- 
vivors of the Bomb”) . . . and 
imagine what devastation 
the H-bomb would create. 
Those science fiction movies 
that we sometimes laugh at 
seem very real when you 
read the statistics. Imagine, 
if it is possible, what kind 
of man it is that sees the 
necessity to use first the A- 
bomb and now a horror 1,000 
times more powerful. Such 
men lose all identities of Na- 
tionality, American or Rus- 
sian, or men like Werner 
Von Braun, the German 
scientist that worked first 
for the Nazis and now for 
the American government. 
Such men are all the same. 
They lose the identity of hu- 
manity and retain only the 
power-crazed interests they 
serve. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

They say “things are pick- 
ing up.” However, “Don’t 
count the next few weeks 
because things will be far 
worse, but after change-over 
in the auto industry it will 
be better.” 


I wonder if these people 
are real. Many workers at 
the unemployment office 
have been going there for - 7, 
8 months. Two or three 
weeks means a very lot to 
them. 

There is a sort of merri- 
ment when someone says 
this at the unemployment 
office but it is a bitter hu- 
mor. One man today was 
just mad at the world and 
cursing the people behind 
the desk for working so 
slow. He said, “I worked 23 
years at Ford, before that I 
spent 10 years in another 
factory and now I have to 
come and wait on this line.” 
CRISIS THROUGHOUT 
WORLD 

The depression is begin- 
ning to hit the European 
continent. Aircraft and 
building trades workers in 
England and the miners in 
Wales have been hit hard by 
the unemployment. 

That favorite expression 
of some older folks, “What 
is to become of us?” is be- 
coming very appropriate. 

Certainly these “men” 
that create, build, and use 
H-bombs, these men who 
with 5 to 6 million men and 
women unemployed, say 
things are not so bad. In a 
few weeks, weeks that drag 
out into months, things, they 
say, will pick up. These men 
will not save humanity; only 
the working, people can. 


Without Credit Hours 
No 'Guaranteed Annual Wage' 


Los Angeles — Two years 
ago the big victory won by 
Reuther was the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage, but when it 
got to the auto worker it 
was SUB (Supplementary 
Unemployment Benefits). 
The difference between the 
two is the 30-40 week, or un- 
employment. 

The company puts so much 
per car made, into a fund. 
The worker receives credits 
for every 32 hour week he 
works. If he works less or 
if the company schedules 
less than 32 hours a week he, 
receives no credit for that 
week; no credit is given for 
overtime. 

When a worker is Iaid-off, 
the amount of money he will 
receive is determined by his 
seniority, number of de- 


just going to “try them out.” 
That if they work out okay, 
they’ll get more money later. 
That college boy will stay 
there and drive you until 
he’s blue in the face, or until 
you are. 

We’ve been watching this 
for some time, and those 
“youngsters” taking that 
kind of job just plain don’t 
live very long. You can see 
it happening — five years and 
their hearts give out. Every 
'day the company pushes 
them a little more to push 
you a little more. They final- 
ly can’t take any more push- 
ing. Try to keep up with an 
automobile and see how fast 
you run down the hill. 

— Steelworker 


pendents, and amount of 
money in the fund. The 
length of time he’ll get the 
money is determined by the 
number of credits he has; 
the maximum is 26 weeks. 
He is paid from 60% to 
65% of his weekly take home 
pay. The first four weeks he 
gets 65%, and the remaining 
weeks he gets 60%. Money 
paid in taxes is not consid- 
ered a part of the worker’s 
wages, but you must pay in- 
come tax on the money re- 
ceived from SUB. 

The whole plan is tied to 
the State, through unem- 
ployment insurance. You 
must be, eligible for unem- 
ployment insurance' which 
pays around $40 a week. 
Then if you meet the com- 
pany requirements , from 
SUB you can receive a 
maximum "of $25 per week. 
A worker with three depend- 
ents and three years sen- 
iority can receive up to $12 
per week from SUB. 

MORE RED TAPE 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

For the unemployed auto 
worker it means another 
office to go to, another line, 
more forms to fill out. 

I understand that with no 
contract, no money is being 
paid into the fund, so when 
the fund is pai4 out, there 
will be no more SUB. 

In place of the short work 
week, 30-40, in 1955 , we got 
the SUB and unemployment. 

— Production Worker 
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OIL FOR THE BOMBERS OF WORLD WAR III? 

“What are our troops doing in the Middle East any- 
way?” a Negro auto worker who is a Korean veteran wrote 
NEWS & LETTERS. “In Korea we were told that South 
Korea had been attacked and we came to its defense. 
What is the excuse now? Every time two colored people 
get into an argument, up pop the heads of Eisenhower and 
Khrushchev. It looks to me as if America and Russia want 
to gobble up the whole world between them.” 

Nothing that has come out from the mouths of the 
Administration or the learned apologists for landing troops 
in Lebanon comes up to the profundity of analysis of the 
worker quoted above. Unfortunately, however, it is not 
he who has the power to direct policy, but that brink of 
war strategist, John Foster -Dulles, who is now helping 
Eisenhower elaborate a new theory called “indirect sub- 
version.” 

“INDIRECT SUBVERSION” 

There -is no doubt that Russia is fishing in troubled 
waters at the summit and out of it. There also is no doubt 
that Nasser stands as the symbol of Arab nationalism. If 
he cannot free Egypt from its feudal fetters, he can at least 
thumb his nose at America — as he has just done when he 
showed up 5 hours late for a conference with President 
Eisenhower’s “personal representative” Robert Murphy 
and left him holding the diplomatic pouch. 

The truth is that this explosive game of politics this 
side of war js a result of the conspiracy among all the 
powers against the tide of liberation that is rising not 
only against the two main world power blocs, but for a 
new way of life altogether: 

—AND DIRECT LANDING OF TROOPS 

Nasser can use Israel as the scapegoat for his failure 
to reconstruct Egyptian society on non-exploitative foun- 
dations because: (1) America and Russia and France and 
Britain and Turkey like to pretend that there was no 
Middle East problem before the creation of Israel in 1948. 
That “clears” them of centuries of exploitation of the 
Middle East long before Israel became a state. 

(2) Israel, like any state capitalist country, has acted 
with such utter disregard for the lives of the refugees 
from Palestine which had been their homeland before they 
were huddled into camps in Jordan that it needs no prod- 
ding from Radio Egypt to rouse them against Hussein as 
well as Israel. 

HATRED AGAINST AMERICAN DOMINATION 

(3j As in Algeria, the color line here is the class line. 
Little Rock reverberated around the world with the force 
and speed of the Russian sputnik and exposed the Achilles 
heel in American democracy at home as well as abroad. 
It needs something more thaif the vapid theory of “in- 
direct aggression” to win the global struggle for the minds 
of men. The direct landing of troops in Lebanon speaks 
much louder than this theory of “indirect subversion.” It 
also becomes the focal point for the mounting hatred of 
the Arab people against American, domination. 

The truth is that the dollar diplomacy and gunboat 
enforcement which has characterized British, American 
and French domination of the oil-rich Middle East has not 
stopped with the nominal independence of these countries. 
On the contrary. Now that the two poles of world capital — 
America and Russia — consider no part of the world out- 
side of their “sphere of interest,” every single incident 
becomes that brink of the precipice that might set off 
World War III. 
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U.A.W. 

Reuther said there 
would be no ’59 model 
cars run without a con- 
tract and we’re running 
them now. We still don’t 
have a contract. 

Production Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Well, I see where the 
UAW has finally come out 
banning overtime. I was 
wondering how come my 
cousin was working 6 
days in Chrysler’s press 
room on the new cars 
while so many people are 
out of work. 

Unemployed 

Detroit 

* * * 

LEADERS & RANKS 

Looks like Lewis’ sup- 
port didn’t do much for 
helping Marland to get 
elected. But maybe that 
was Lewis’ strategy. May- 
be he knew that if he 
came out for him that 
someone else would get 
elected. 

Laid-off Miner 
W.Va. 

(See page 2) 

* * * 

The politicians are talk- 
ing about the right-to- 
work law. That’s some- 
thing we don’t want, but 
there are plenty of other 
things that they’d better 
do something about; and 
that’s to get something 
done to get the men walk- 
ing the streets some work. 
If they don’t, the men are 
going to find plenty to do 
and the politicians will 
find themselves out on 
their ear. 

Laid-off Miner 
W.Va. 

* * * 

A friend of mine says 
you need leaders but I 
say that if we could get 
five workers to sit at the 
bargaining table in nego- 
tiating this - coming con- 
tract, that would get what 
workers want. And it 
wouldn’t be what Reuther 
has been playing around 
with — profit sharing and 
so forth. 

If five workers were at 
the bargaining table it 
would really mean some- 
thing. 

Production Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

No wonder the people in 
the Middle East hate the 
American government. All 
we’ve done is help those 
big wheels over there to 
line their pockets, have 
100 wives, gold plated 
Cadillacs and big man- 
sions, while the ordinary 
people over there have to 
grub for a living in the 
worst conditions in the 
world. 

Working Miner 
W.Va. 

* * * 

I read an article on a 
couple who went out in 
the country to pick fruit 
at $1.25 a day and when 
they returned to the city 
the government had. taken 
their six children into cus- 


tody. It’s awful when 
you’re put in a position 
where you can’t support 
your child and you’re put 
in jail because you don’t. 

Working Mother 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

10 years ago the union 
stood firm against an un- 
employed worker who had 
been making $1.85 or so 
an hour being forced by 
the compensation office to 
go on a job that pays $1.50. 

Today they are sending 
these workers to jobs that 
pay $1,10 an hour. Now 
why was the union so firm 
on this 10 years ago and 
totally ignoring it today? 

Teamster 

Detroit 

« * * 

NEGRO STRUGGLE 

You know what is be- 
hind the Negro hospitals 
in this town? Wayne 
county gives them $11 per 
person and they are load- 
ed with patients. The food 
they get is deplorable. 
Th^r get something for 
breakfast and maybe some 
bread and soup for lunch 
and that’s it. 

It is very economical for 
the county and at the same 
time it takes pressure off 
the other hospitals that 
don’t want us. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

For several months ~ a 
white worker has tried to 
organize a White Citizen 
Council movement in the 
shop. Some Negro and 
white workers are very 
mad about it and had 
threatened to throw him 
out of a window. The 
union leaders said, to get 
concrete evidence on him 
and they will bring him 
up on charges and threw 
him out of the union. 

A Negro unionist says 
that will be hard to do be- 
cause he is telling the 
white workers' that his 
purpose is to save their 
jobs. The Negro workers 
have as much or more 
seniority as the whites. If 
the lay-offs continue the 
whites will be on the 
streets and Negroes will 
be working. 

This Negro unionist said 
some whites who once 
would have stood up 
against him today are be- 
ing quiet. 

Production Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

U.S. ROADS 

A fatal accident killing 2 
boys, occurred on Carbon 
Canyon road in San Ber- 
nadino, California a few 
months back. It happened 
because of a bad road. At 
this particular spot in the 
road there is an S turn 
which is very narrow- and 
there is a fifteen or twen- 
ty foot embankment to the 
side with no fence except 
for one metal post about 
. three feet tall. Corning up 
to “Dead Man’s Curve,” 
which is the nanjie the 


town nearby has given it, 
there is no other warning 
than “Slow, S Curve 
Ahead.” . ^ 

When Joe, the driver 
and father of the boys that 
were killed, left the hos- 
pital he went to the San 
Bernadino Police depart- 
ment and demanded to be 
taken , in a squad ear to 
the scene of the accident. 
The policeman in charge 
at the time refused to do 
so, saying that there were 
no extra cars or .men. He 
said that the road was 
very safe. 

When asked, why, if the 
road was so safe were 
there over a hundred cars 
in the nearby junk yard, 
cars that had gone over 
the same “Dead Man’s 
Curve,” he evaded the 
question. He told Joe that 
he would not take him to 
the scene because only 
two officers in each car 
were insured and other 
passengers were not. 

That’s how safe the road 
is! 

The policeman told Joe 
that nothing could be done 
until Sacramento gives 
the word. Joe does not 
want to wait for twenty 
more lives to be claimed 
by this death trap before 
the road is either straight- 
ened out, blocked off, or 
the ditch filled in. 

I was lucky I got away 
with minor injury, my 
brother and sister were 
hurt worse than I. What 
I want to know is when 
are they going to do some- 
thing about not Only Cali- 
fornia’s bad roads but all 
the bad roads all over the 
country? What are they 
waiting for anyway? 

Concerned 15 year old 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Editor’s Note: McGraw-Hill 
publication, ENGINEERING 
NEWS - RECORD, estimates 
that the' roads of America 
are in such disrepair that it 
would take over $60 BIL- 
LION to get them modern- 
ized. This is the case in the 
United States, which is the 
richest land in the world. 
The estimate is a conserva- 
tive one and does not take 
into consideration roads that 
couldn’t possibly be repaired 
because they were never 
made in the first place — they 
are just mu-dholes, such as 
Scott’s Run in. West Vir- 
ginia and which characterizes 
most mining communities. 


FRANCE 

What struck me as I 
read the last issue of News 
& Letters was the parallel 
between the struggles in 
the U.A.W. and in France. 

In this country workers’ 
opinions are being chan- 
neled, being pushed to one 
side by company and on 
the other by the union 
bureaucracy. Everything 
is being channeled and 
turning into its opposite. 

The same thing is hap- 
pening in France. The 
party that is supposed to 
support workers, what do 
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they do -when De Gaulle 
comes into power? They 
too, channelize everything 
the workers do. 

High School Student 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

READERS ABROAD 

There is a great inter- 
est in a paper like yours 
here in France, but there 
are so very many opinions 
and shadings. 

There are a number of 
factory papers function- 
ing here, of which I at- 
tended qne meeting with 
9 to 10 present, young, 
mostly white collar work- 
ers. 

They were very inter- 
ested and asked many 
questions of News & Let- 
ters. Who decides on arti- 
cles? Reaction of workers 
to paper? Do workers 
complain that something 
is left out of their letters? 

I thought you might be 
interested in knowing of 
this. 

Reader 

Paris 

* * * 

I think that the jAmeri- 
can working class must 
be prepared to sacrifice 
their ridiculously high 
standard of living to pro- 
vide food for the half of 
the world’s population 
who are undernourished. 

Remember that in India 
the average weekly wage 
is approx. 77c; no doubt 
it is about $60 or so in 
your country. 

Your working class may 
be exploited a few per 
cent by the capitalist but 
your country as a whole 
exploits the world to a 
terrific extent. Of course 
your unemployed are an- 
other matter entirely; 
they have just complaints. 

The luxuries (when you 
really go into it I am sure 
you will find most of the 
goods are luxuries) must 
be sacrificed to provide 
food for those undernour- 
ished. 

What rather puts me 
off about your paper, is 
that the dispute is that the 
workers want to be al- 
lowed to make more auto- 
mobiles! I want the auto- 
mobile industry particu- 
larly to pack up! 

Student 

England 

Editor’s Note: Who ever 
told you that “workers in 
America have a ridiculously 
high standard of living?” 
There is still V.i oi the coun- 
try that is ill housed; ill fed 
and ill clothed. There are 
also 514 million unemployed. 
That part of America that 
exploits the whole world is 
also the part that exploits 
the American working peo- 
ple. These cannot be thought 
of as the “same" America. 

* * * 

MARXISM & FREEDOM 

While I do not agree 
with everything in the 
book MARXISM AND 
FREEDOM I do think it 
contains much truth. 


I read a ‘borrowed’ copy 
of an excellent book, 
MARXISM AND FREE- 
DOM, some time ago and 
was very impressed by its 
scope and perspectives. I 
think that it has begun to 
rescue Marxism and So- 
cialist humanism from the 
pit of obscurity into which 
they have fallen. 

I think that MARXISM 
AND FREEDOM has laid 
the basis for the re group- 
ment of the revolutionary 
socialist movement on a 
world scale. The fight for 
socialism will be a long, 
uphill struggle, but a be- 
gining has got to be made 
now. I am only 27 years 
old and I have been an 
active socialist for over 12 
years. If I am a little im- 
patient and want to 
change the world over- 
night — well, please forgive 
me. 

J. Y. 
London 


I am one of those who 
are too old to work and too 
young to die, I will send 
you as much as I can in 
the near future. 

New Reader 

Los Angeles 
# * * 

In 1933, when I was 16, 

I joined the Young Com- 
munists League. In 1937 I 
was expelled as a Trotsky- 
ist over the Moscow trials. 

In 1941 I left the Trotsky- 
ist groups and left politics. 

On returning in 1956, on 
the Hungarian question, I 
find there has been no ad- 
dition to Marxism since 
Lenin. I feel that MARX- 
ISM AND FREEDOM 
may fill the vacuum. 

I do want the July issue 
of NEWS AND LETTERS 
and if you will send me a 
few back copies especially 
the one on China I will 
appreciate it. 

J.H. 

London 

Two Questions And An Answer 

WORKERS DISCUSS 
REUTHER, UNION 

Detroit — There is one meetings. Our clothes 
question that I am con- 
fused on and worried 
about. 8 of us guys at work 
were saying we know 
what the union bureau- 
cracy is, but we also say 
not to fight the union 
bureaucracy at this time. 

We want the union, even 
though we know how bad 
the union leadership is. 

We don’t want a workers’ 
paper attacking the union 
bureaucracy until the con- 
tract is signed. 

— Ford Rouge 
* * * 

No one questions the 
union bureacracy and no 
one questions the ruthless 
attack of the company 
against the workers but I 
feel we can’t fight both at 
the same time. 

I realize the vicious atti- 
tude of the company and 
know that some of it was 
caused through the stu- 
pidity of the union burea- 
cracy, but I feel right now 
the workers have to fight 
the company. 

— Worker 
* * * 


How many times have 
I heard Reuther say, “Now 
is not the time.” I He got 
the upper hand on us by 
saying that. He also told 
us automation was pro- 
gress. We’re not against 
progress but progress 
should be for us too not 
just for the company. 

When we first organ- 
ized the CIO I heard the 
same song “Now isn’t the 
time.” When is the time? 
We lost blood, lost sleep, 
walking the picket lines 
to organize our union. 

When we started, we 
had to meet in basements: 
We didn’t dare meet in 
the open. Many’s the time 
I was black from the dirt 
when I came out of such 


would be black with coal 
soot. We would get three, 
four or five together, and 
that way we organized 
our union. 

When we got enough 
together, we rented a 
place in a hotel for our 
meetings.. We could do 
that now. 

If we could get eight 
from Ford, eight from 
Chrysler, and eight from 
General Motors, we could 
get our Union back. We 
want the Union. All of us 
want the Union. But the 
production workers have 
got to get themselves to- 
gether and take it over 
as we were organized be- 
fore. _ 

THIS IS THE TIME 

Now we are paying our 
$3 and we haven’t got a 
Union. When we attack 
Reuther, we are not at- 
tacking the Union. By at- 
tacking Reuther now we 
are not -playing into the 
hands of the company. We 
are defending our rights 
and privileges. By not at- 
tacking Reuther we would 
be playing into the hands 
of the company. Reuther 
has broken down and 
given away what we 
fought and bled for when 
we were organizing the 
UAW-CIO. Now is the 
time to attack for the Un- 
ion we fought for in ’38. 
Now is the time to fight 
for our privileges and 
rights in the shop — for 
ourselves and the younger 
generation — rights to 
work like human beings, 
rights which we all have 
seen Reuther give away. 

We now need to get 
back into another strug- 
gle because the time is 
more severe than ever be- 
fore. 

—Chrysler 
Production Worker 




TWO WORLDS 


RESPONSIBILITY OF INTELLECTUALS 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA, autiior of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

I have received several letters from friends abroad 
who ask me to clarify the last paragraph in my previous 
column on the question of “the responsibility of the 
Marxist theoretician.” In questioning my analysis of 
Whither Paris? these critics ask: “Having, ever since the 
beginning of the French crisis, issued the slogan ‘Neither 
Pflimlin nor De Gaulle,’ what else can a Marxist theore- 
tician do except to appeal to workers to establish their 
own councils and take power? Surely,” my correspondents 
concluded, “it is not the intellectuals, but the workers, 
who have the power to change society.” 

This is true, but it is not the whole truth. Were 
Marxism limited to that one great truth, there would be 
no reason for it to have continued as a movement after 
1848. The fact that Marxism is alive still is not because 
it is incorporated in books, but because it is in the daily 
lives and aspirations of the working people, and will 
remain so until a new truly human society is achieved. It 
will be achieved only when a new unity of theory and 
practice in the tradition of Marx but answering today’s 
needs is achieved. 

Now that Russia has become a state capitalist society, 
the unity of theory and practice which made possible, first, 
the Paris Commune, and then the early workers’ state in 
Russia, evidently must be broadened to answer new ques- 
tions and new tasks posed by today’s workers: “What 
happens AFTER gaining of power? Will the division be- 
tween mental and manual labor continue and thus forever 
confront- us with a new bureaucracy — an intellectual 
elite?” 

The theoreticians cannot pretend that they have 
answered these problems in so total a way that it has 
matched the grandeur of the activity o'f the masses who 
(1) have moved ahead from the period of the Russian 
Revolution where their primary aim was political power 
through soviets to the Spanish Revolution where they 
fought for immediate control of factories. In a word, they 
combined economic emancipation with self-rule. This has 
reached its highest development in the Workers Councils 
in Hungary. (2) Where, before Automation, the worker’s 
control of production seemed to answer all questions, with 
Automation, workers’ control of production is incomplete 
unless it includes the beginnings of the end of the division 
between mental and manual labor. 

Far from accepting his responsibility, the Marxist 
theoretician nowadays wants to shift all responsibility to 
the workers except that of leadership. It will not do. 
BACK TO FRANCE 

Take the present situation in France which was the 
subject of my last column. Of course only the French 
proletariat can work out the new forms of revolt against 
the new form of fascism. But two factors now stifle the 
workers: (1) The “ordinary” French intellectual who 
thinks that, because De Gaulle isn’t Hitler, therefore the 
“republican form of government” will continue and worker 
and intellectual alike will have their “democracy.” (2) 
The intellectuals who have no such illusions — Communists 
and genuine Marxists alike — and pretend that they were 
right all the time, predicting such “barbarism” as the 
logical outcome of capitalism. 

I am not concerned with the Communist who will 
sing any tune Moscow blares out. I am concerned with the 
anti-Communist Marxist beating his chest. For, in the con- 
crete, the new form of fascism could not have been fore- 
seen and was not foretold, much less prepared for by 
unfurling a new banner of Marxist Humanism. Marx un- 
furled his not alone against capitalism, but against the 
vulgar Communists who thought all they needed to do to 
have a new society was to oppose private property and all 
other questions would solve themselves. 

A NEW LISTENING AND A NEW DOING 

Presently, while capitalism in France is* learning to 
imitate not the outright destruction of unions, as in Nazi 
Germany, but, instead, to try to emulate successful Russian 
state capitalism and incorporate the trade unions, in one 
form or another, into the state apparatus, the Marxist 
theoretician is working with old, outlived categories. For 
example, every existing institution, including the British 
shop stewards, has undergone a transformation into oppo- 
site, and become an integral part of capitalism. Needed, 
therefore, are not only new forms of workers’ revolt, which 
workers are sure to discover, but a new listening to work- 
ers. A new listening is needed plus (1) a demonstration of 
the theoretician’s belief in the ability of the proletariat to 
do tasks heretofore the prerogative of leadership. In his 
own organization, therefore, the theoretician should “give 
up” editorship of publications in general, and the news- 
paper in particular. (2) On the basis of the new listening 
by him and the new doing by the proletariat, the theore- 
tician can create a philosophy which the proletariat 
recognizes as the new quality of his own thoughts and 
aspirations for total freedom: freedom from economic 
exploitation and from political rule by a new intellectual 
elite. In a word, freedom to reconstruct the wholeness of 
man. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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YOUTH 


Thinking It Out 


THE NEED FOR TOTAL PHILOSOPHY 


Last issue this column car- 
ried a letter from a Parisian 
student whose ambition “is 
to make the revolution and 
be an electrical engineer.” 
He is also interested in find- 
ing out what American youth 
are like. They must be quite 
an enigma to the European 
who has known all stripes of 
mass organizations and popu- 
lar political demonstrations. 

Indeed the European ex- 
periences have given the 
American radical, political 
youth such a sense of in- 
feriority that they have 
never considered their own 
American roots seriously, 
b.ut have striven, with fin- 
gers crossed, to adhere to the 
time tested methods to build 
a mass youth organization. 
Y.P.A. 

The most significant politi- 
cal youth organization in the 
past decade, has been the 
Young Progressives of Amer- 
ica, the youth that rallied 
around Henry Wallace in the 
1948 presidential elections. 
They represented not the 
mass of American youth by 
any means, but a petty bour- 
geois segment with spirit and 
idealism. They fought racial 
prejudice the best they knew 
how. They were for the 
workers, even if it often 
went no further than pity. 

In the beginning most of 
the leg work, organizing and 
so forth was sparked by the 
Communists. They sowed il- 
lusions about the possibili- 
ties of peace pledges, co- 


existence and writing your 
Congressman. The atmos- 
phere was so charged with 
petition signing and activi- 
ties, that the young eggheads 
never bothered to sit down 
and think. 

Wallace lost the election, 
the Communists tightened 
their strangle hold, and the 
advent of the Korean War 
administered the coup de 
grace to YPA. 

It is painful, to see, that 
amongst the “vanguard so- 
cialist” youth the lesson of 
YPA’s rapid demise was 
never learned. That the big- 
gest youth demonstration for 
students’ rights, the N. Y.C. 
High School Strike of 1950, 
in the last score of years 
occurred spontaneously, 
without their help, has not 
humbled them one bit. 
PASSION FOR NUMBERS 

Still their passion for 
numbers outweighs all else, 
creates for them a “united 
socialist” organization which 
has no other clasp to hold 
them together than this 
quest for bigness. 

The only thing that will 
starch backbones, in a world 
caught between the two 
poles of capitalism, Russia 
and America, is a total phil- 
osophy. If ever the world 
cried for a theoretical basis 
for the clarification of minds, 
it does so now. Only a book 
as comprehensize as MARX- 
ISM AND FREEDOM, by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, can 
serve the purpose. — R. E. 


T.V. TOWN HALL' 


Recently I saw a television 
show which presented a de- 
bate entitled “Marxism is the 
American , Way.” The pro 
speaker, Raya Dunayevska- 
ya, dealt first with the 
American roots of Marxism. 
This was very interesting to 
me because in school you 
either learn that Marx is the 
father of Communism in 
Russia or nothing is men- 
tioned of Marx. 

Miss Dunayevskaya show- 
ed how the Abolitionists and 
the Civil War in America 
helped shape Marx’s theory. 
AUTOMATION AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

She then moved to the 
present by showing how to- 
day in capitalistic society 
man does not lead a full life. 
His mind and body do not 
function as one in his daily 
work. The speaker pointed 
out how the wonders of auto- 
mation — instead of helping 
to ease man’s burden, do al- 
most the exact opposite — 
throw him out of work or, 
if he does work, the machine 
is the master over the 
worker instead of man over 
the machine. 

This was a University of 
Detroit Town Hall program. 
I could pot really tell what 
the opposition speaker — Dr. 
Withers — said. All he did 
was repeat some stale 
charges on the abolition of 
the family and private pro- 
: perty. It means little to me. 

The audience consisted of 
both workers and students. 
When the floor was given 
over to the audience for 


questions, one University of 
Detroit student asked Miss 
Dunayevskaya “H o w can 
you say Marxism is Human- 
ism? Aren’t you going back 
to human endeavor, working 
by hand, instead of for- 
ward?” 


A NEW UNIFYING 
PRINCIPLE 

Miss Dunayevskaya point- 
ed to Dr. W. H. Pickering’s 
statement (who by no means 
is a Marxist) when he said 
“We are sorely in need of 
some principle that will save 
mankind from mutual anni- 
hilation ... We can’t find it 
by building anti-missiles to 
shoot down other missiles. 


Warsaw Cracks 


Down 
On Youth 


I recently read an article 
describing the attempts in 
Warsaw to “regulate”, the be- 
havior of teenagers. It looks 
as though the Polish Com- 
munists are having their 
troubles with teen-age re- 
belliousness. 


The new “regulations” are 
as follows: 1) a 9:00 o’clock 
curfew for boys and girls up 
to 16 who have no adult es- 
cort, and a 10:00 p.m. cur- 
few for unescorted 17 and 
18 year olds, 2) forbiding 
sale of alcohol to anyone 
under 18, 3) forbiding any- 
one under 18 to sell anything 
on the street or by house-to- 
house canvassing, 4) forbid- 
ing anyone under , 18 to 
smoke in public. 
REGIMENT YOUTH 


Co. Using Unemployment Against Workers 
Union Lets Sweat Shop Conditions Prevail 


Los Angeles — I have just ended the 2 month probation 
period in my shop apd joined the union. I work in a small 
plastic assembly plant at $1.12 an hour and the union 
initiation was $8.00, almost a day’s pay. All during my pro- 
bation I was thinking of the situation reported in the last 
issue of News & Letters in the auto plants because of the 
lack of a contract. I know that those plants must he terrible 
to work in now, even from having to work in my shop, 
which has a contract and a so-called “union.” 

WHAT HAPPENED TO « 


THE 8 HOUR DAY? 

Management has been 
firing girls still oh probation 
right and left, because there 
are so many out qf > work 
now. The tension is high; 
each night we wonder who 
will be next. Men have been 
fired also, and those who are 
working (almost all of them 
married men with families) 
begin at $1.30 an hour. They 
must work 12 and 14 hours a 
day and 6 days a week to 
bring home enough to sup- 
port their families. 


There seems to be an at- 
tempt to regiment the youth 
of Warsaw in much the same 
way that the attempt is be- 
ing made to do so here in 
Los Angeles, with the cases 
of the five parents put in jail 
because their children were 
out after curfew. 

The only “regulation” dif- 
ferent from those here in 
Los Angeles is the one for- 
biding selling and house-to- 
house canvassing. That 
seems to be a way of pre- 
venting youth from having 
money of their own and be- 
ing able to be more inde- 
pendent. 

Could it be that the events 
in the Hungarian Revolution 
where the youth played such 
an important and decisive 
part, have trained the Com- 
munists to keep an eye on 
the youth in order to crack 
down on, them at the first 
sign of restlessness and re- 
belliousness? 


We need a unifying prin- 
ciple. I don’t know just 
where we will find it, but 
find it we must.” Miss Duna- 
yevskaya said that this uni- 
fying principle is Marxism. 
She pointed out that Marx- 
ism is a theory of liberation 
and it is in mortal opposition 
to Russian Confmunism 
which is the theory and prac- 
tice of enslavement. 


SURVEY COURSE FLOPS — 


Detroit — This sum- 


mer I have been going to 
summer school and taking 
English Literature. When 
I looked at the book which 


I have now been going 
to summer school for 


we would have as our 


textbook I was amazed. 


Here is a book that con- 


tained most of the im- 


portant Englishmen of lit- 
erature from around the 
fifth or sixth century till 
the present day. Yet we 
had to cover the complete 
book in a period of eight 
weeks. This book con- 
tained so many different 
types of writing and dif- 
ferent authors that it 
could not be covered in a 
year let alone eight weeks 
or even twenty. 


seven weeks. Yet, we have 
covered English L i t e r a- 
ture in such a surface way 
that I have not learned 
anything. Every day we 
cover about three or four 
authors and some of their 
works. We have no chance 
to study any of them for 
more than a moment. We 
threw the Romantic Age, 
the Elizabethan Age, and 
six other periods of 
English Literature to- 
gether in a large bundle. 
The whole course seems 
like- a waste of time. There 
are just too many authors 
to have thrown out in a 
period that is so short. 

16 Year Old 


" Gifted " Students 
Urged to Get 


Educated Fast 


Los Angeles — In order 
to win the cold war with 
Russia we are going to regi- 
ment our students as they, do 
theirs. Thirty thousand stu- 
dents attending special sum- 
mer classes in Los Angeles 
High Schools were praised 
for giving up their vacations 
in order to “get ahead,” on 
the Big News, a CBS TV pro- 
gram. There are special 
science classes in each school 
for the “gifted ones” and all 
are urged to give up all vaca- 
tions and get their education 
“in a hurry.” 
REGIMENTATION 
It is undoubtedly a fine 
thing for students who thor- 
oughly enjoy studying, and 
the opportunity to do so 
should always be there, but 


SPEED UP AND 
INSECURITY 
’The quotas are forever 
being raised to impossible 
heights. Women are made to 
stand, even when they have 
jobs which they could do 
sitting down. 

When I saw my check with 
the $8.00 deduction I had two 
responses, 1) relief that I 
had lasted long enough to 
get into the union and have 
the minimum security of 
knowing that the company 
can’t just fire me out of hand 
for no reason, and 2) I was 
angry that the $8.00 was 
going to a union which does 
nothing about these condi- 
tions, 1 but is there ■ fast 
enough to grab the initiation 
fee. 

Although there is a con- 
tract where I work, the ter- 
rible insecurity because of 
so many unemployed has 
made us all feel as if we 
were working with “no con- 
tract” apd no union. We all 
know how lucky we are to 
have jobs at all. 

— Assembly Worker 


this is something else, be- 
cause it is pressure on all the 
students. They will soon 
have awards for those who 
study overtime and penalties 
for anyone who takes a vaca- 
tion. In short, in order to win 
the cold war with Russia, our 
children will have to be regi- 
mented as their fathers are. 
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Then and Now 

IRISH WORKERS 
IN ENGLISH RECESSION 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

WHAT KIND OF LABOR? 

Structure and function — these two attributes of living 
tissue are dependent on one another. Function influences 
and determines structure and vice-versa. Their association 
indicates movement, flow, and exchange between them. 
Recently I have been pointing to the various associations 
of stress to human disease and how through over-stimula- 
tion of the nervous system and the glands of internal 
secretion, a functional activity can result in anatomical 
structural changes. <■ 

PHYSICAL AND EMOTIONAL INJURY COMPARED 

An interesting study was made recently in one of our 
large medical centers. A group of people, who had lost 
various known amounts of brain tissue through removal 
of neoplasms, or tumor growth, by surgery, were studied. 
The impairment of the highest brain functions were mea- 
sured by tests, then compared with persons who had 
undergone prolonged life stress or emotional tension. 

Tests were made for fatigability, slowing of thought 
and action, difficulties in abstract thinking, memory 
defects, poor concentration, and difficulty in making de- 
cisions. The impairment score' in the functional and organic 
groups were found to be similar. Their social and work 
patterns were constricted; they were less inventive and 
imaginative, and they were less tolerant of frustration. 

STRESS PRELUDES BRAIN DAMAGE 

Persons in whom anxieties were continuous and pro- 
longed and who lived in. circumstances perceived as 
threatening appeared to have sustained brain damage as 
a sequence to the period of stress. 

Physicians, like other people, look for familiar signs 
and pathways in solving problems. It has taken a long 
time for the association between structure and function, 
body and mind, and between over- and under-activity, 
over- and under-stimulation of an organ in the production 
of disease to be recognized. Even now many refuse to see 
and accept the relationship though the evidence is there 
for those who want to see. 

SOURCE OF ANXIETY 

As we look about us and examine our own position, 
there are, however, many simpler things right Jsefore our 
eyes that many of us fail to see. It is these simple things 
that are most fundamental to our life. I am thinking of the 
life work of the average man which is the source of much 
of his sickness-producing stress. We fail to see that the 
daily work for most of us is not a self -mobilizing activity 
which we enjoy because it makes our life grow, flourish, 
and expand; hut is instead a tribute extracted from a slave. 
The wage compensation is a poor substitute for the kind 
of labor that human life requires for growth. 


NEGRO-WHITE RELATIONS 

(Continued from Page 2) 


A century ago, because of 
unemployment, oppression, 
and famine, many Irishmen 
emigrated to England, where 
they were the last hired and 
the first fired, very much 
like the Negro American 
here and the employers did 
their best to exploit this 
division in the working class. 
The Irish, however, as the 
most oppressed layer of so- 
ciety, always strengthened 
the working class by their 
militant struggle. They were 
a powerful force in Chart- 
ism a century ago, when 
workers’ demands brought 
England close to revolution, 
and in the New Unionism 
a half century ago, when 
unskilled workers began to 
organize as they did in 
America in the I.W.W. and 
C.I;0. 

Recently, the recession in 
England has meant the fir- 
ing of many Irish workers- 
there. According to Brian D. 
Ward, writing in THE 
PLOUGH, an Irish news- 
paper, English employers 
are trying to reassure Eng- 
lish workers that only “for- 
eigners” are losing their jobs. 
He thinks that when these 
Irish return home, militant 
and organized, as they will 
be forced to do in large 
numbers, they will fight 
against “the sweatshop con- 
ditions found in Ireland.” 

"It was a pity, perhaps, 
that England became the 
safety valve, otherwise the 
Irish People, driven by pov- 
erty and hunger, might well 


On the occasion of the an- 1 
niversary of the bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki the | 
following is reprinted from 
an article in the August 2, 
1958, issue of the British 
paper, “New Statesman” on 
an inquiry into the continu- 
ing effects of the atomic 
bomb dropped, 13 years ago. 

“Two recent case histories 
from Hiroshima illustrate 
its divergent manifestations. 
Happy and carefree, young 
Keiko Madoka set out on a 
May picnic with fellow- 
workers from her factory to 
view the cherry blossoms. It 
was while they were playing 
games that Keiko cried out, 
“My legs!” and sank down 
on the grass. When her com- 
panions, still laughing, tried 
to pull her to her feet, she 
fell over on her side, never 
to rise again. In her case 
atomic injuries manifested 
themselves with lightning 
speed, and she died before 
ever the cherry blossoms 


have put an end to the op- 
portunism, sectarianism, and 
Clerical dictatorship that is 
causing the long suffering 
Irish people such misery and 
holding them up for the 
world to gaze upon with ri- 
dicule.” 

Ridicule? What American 
worker, facing unemploy- 
ment, discrimination, and 
oppression, would ridicule 
the struggle of the Irish peo- 
ple for liberty? Their Revolt 
of Easter, 1916, against Bri- 
tish rule and for a Workers’ 
Republic, encouraged the 
working class all over the 
world in its struggle for lib- 
erty. James Connolly, one of 
its leaders, correctly pre- 
dicted the dangerous illus- 
ions of State Capitalism, 
which might become dis- 
guised as Socialism — as in- 
deed happened later when 
Russia suffered a transfor- 
mation into the State Capi- 
talist tyranny that she is to- 
day. Ireland also, despite its 
great revolutionary history, 
was driven by the world 
economy into State Capital- 
ism. Today, when that econ- 
omy, when that system is 
shaken by recessions and re- 
volts all over the world, Ire- 
land may very well face a 
bright future, when workers 
at last humanize society 
by controlling production. 
Meanwhile Americans will 
follow with sympathy and 
| understanding the struggles 
of the Irish workers. 

— Detroit Teacher 


had made way for the ripe 
fruit. 

“To another survivor, the 
student Hiromasa Hizume 
death from radiation expos- 
ure came very gradually. 
Throughout his young life 
Hiromasa had suffered from 
spells of mental instability, 
coupled with partial deaf- 
ness, yet had managed, to 
complete his schooling with 
a brilliant record. A month 
before his final college ex- 
aminations, overwork 
brought on a recurrence: his 
lymphatic glands swelled 
up, blood oozed from his 
eyes and mouth, and he rav- 
ed wildly about the fire and 
the deafening noise of the 
atomic explosion. Before his 
death he wrote in his diary 
the most damning question 
that a young person can ask 
an adult, irresponsible 
world: ‘Why must I die? 
What have I done to deserve 
to die so very young?’ . . . 

“Not only victims, but 


FRENCH CRISIS 

De Gaulle has finally 
submitted his proposed 
new constitution for 
France. It lays the legal 
basis for the establish- 
ment of a dictatorship, as 
everyone who knows De 
Gaulle expected it would. 

Under the present con- 
stitution, written ii 1946, 
'the President has little 
power; the Chamber of 
Deputies must pass on the 
activities of each Premier. 
Under the proposed con- 
stitution, the President 
has full power to declare 
an “emergency” on his 
own say-so and to take 
over all government pow- 
ers. It is expected that 
after De Gaulle pushes 
the measure through, he 
will then take over the 
office of President. 

The sections dealing 
with Algeria are vague 
enough to, satisfy the big 
Algerian landowners, but 
the Algerian people and 
the rebel forces will have 
nothing to do with it. 
They want complete in- 
dependence. 

* * * 

AND IN ALGERIA 

The Algerian struggle 
for independence contin- 
ues. As the De Gaulle 
kind of referendum is ap- 
proaching, the Algerians 
have stepped up their 
struggle against the reac- 
tionary colons in Algeria 
and their De Gaulle part- 
ners in France. Thus on 
the week-end of August 
9-10, Algerians with ma- 
chine guns fired on pass- 
ing cars, killing 19 French- 
men and wounding 50 
others. On Monday, Au- 
gust 11, it was reported 
that the Algiers - Oran 
passenger train struck a 
mine which killed 3 
French soldiers and in- 
jured several civilians. It 
is clear that the native Al- 
gerians have no intention 
of accepting continued 
French domination over 
their land. 


would-be parents of future 
victims are sometimes at- 
tracted to this way out. 
(Suicide). A large number of 
abnormal and mentally re- 
tarded children attest to the 
genetic hazards of radiation; 
and lately, presumably re- 
liable statistics have been 
issued by the Imperial J apa- 
nese Atom-research Insti- 
tute, covering births in Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki since 
August 1945. Of 32,000 chil- 
dren born in Hiroshima, not 
less than 5,000 — almost one 
in six — were deformed 'or 
stillborn. This figure in- 
cludes 1,100 with skeletal 
deficiencies or serious mus- 
cular weaknesses; almost 100 
with deformed brains or 
without brains 'altogether; 
almost 200 without lips, and 
the same number without 
sexual organs; 25 with one 
or no eyes — four lacking 
even eye-openings ...” 


DETROIT EDITING 
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AT 

8751 GRAND RIVER 
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time in my room, talking 
about her room mate’s com- 
plaint that she was a Negro 
lover and spent all her time 
talking to and visiting Negro 
patients. She told me what 
was being said and all hell 
broke loose. 

The nurse said she was an 
alcoholic and that she was 
going to lock her in the pris- 
on cell of the hospital. She 
said, “Hell, no, it is because 
I see Negroes as human be- 
ings the same as any one 
else.” Her family had rejec- 
ted her because of this, but 
it did not change her opion- 
ion. Her husband is white 
and he knows where she 
stands on this. 

She said her roommate was 
foreign born, but the Ne- 
groes were born here and 
their parents before them 
were born here. She said 
some of the foreigners have 
taken an oath that they will 
not associate with Negroes. 
To them this is being a good 
American. 

She put on her clothes at 
visiting time and walked out 
with the visitors and yelled 
from the outside, “Good-bye, 
Ethel, write this number 
down and call me when you 
go home.” 

NORTHERN 

SEGREGATION 

Another Negro woman 


frjend called my husband to 
inquire how I was. When 
she learned of my doctor, 
she said he was her, doctor 
at one time and he discrim- 
inates again Negro patients. 
They can only go to his of- 
fice on Tuesday; the other 
days are for whites. He does 
not make home calls.* A 
Negro can go on the whites’ 
day if she goes after four. 

I have been worrying. 
What if I or another Negro 
patient of his needed to see 
him at 5 one morning? We 
would have to wait until 
after 4 that evening, because 
of segregation. That could 
mean life or death. 

In the South they discrim- 
inate but not in that manner. 
They have separate waiting 
rooms and the doctor will see 
three or five whites to one 
Negro, but there are no sep- 
arate days or one day a week. 
I hope I continue to improve 
because when I am well I 
will change doctors and tell 
this one why I reject him, 
regardless of how good he is 
in his specialty. 

I will never feel free and 
confident with him, paying 
the same or more than the 
whites. I cannot believe he 
puts the money from Ne- 
groes in one pocket or bank 
and the white money in 
another. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF INTELLECTUALS 

(Continued from Page 5) 

This unity of mental and manual labor in the worker 
himself, is to be removed from mere intellectual discussion 
among intellectuals, and instead made “the order of the 
day,” in the manner in which Marx considered the full 
and free development of the individual’s power, of his 
natural and acquired talents, not as the “hereafter,” but 
as the road to be taken on the morrow of capitalism’s fall, 
if the nationalized means of production are to serve any 
better end than the privately owned means of production. 
Without unfurling such a banner as a first step to any 
truly new social order, why should workers listen to 
Marxist theoreticians any more than they do to “their 
own” labor bureaucrats? 


'The Survivors of the Bombs' 
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WHAT AUTO WORKERS WANT 
IN UNION CONTRACT 

(Continued from Page 1) 
carried on with but half of INFLATION AND 


the workers. They are not 
“sabotaging” full produc- 
tion. They are caught in the 
web of the latest phase of 
state capitalism on the eve 
of war. Paying the worker at 
a minimum, and with many 
millions unemployed, the 
auto industry has no one 
for whom to produce. 

Consequently, between 
Republican Eisenhower and 
Democrat McClellan — even 
as in Communist Russia and 
De Gaulle France — the state 
is seeking to discipline and 
actually absorb the unions 
as part of the administrative 
apparatus. They seek to 
transform the union from an 
instrument of workers’ con- 
trol over their conditions of 
labor, to an instrument of 
enforcing control over the 
laborer. 

Reuther has only one ob- 
jection. He is willing enough 
to keep the workers discip- 
lined as to speedup and pro- 
duction, so long as manage- 
ment is also brought into 
state control. In that alone 
he differs from Eisenhower 
and McClellan. 

THE PRESENT STRUGGLE 
• Against this type of cen- 
tralization of control, the 
production workers are now 
facing their most decisive 
struggle since the rise of the 
CIO. 

Another auto worker told 
NEWS & LETERS: 

“I don’t know what’s go- 
ing to happen, but this time 
it’s for keeps. We’ve seen 
them cut us since the ’56 
changeover, until I don’t 
think there’ll be one third 
of us left working on the new 
model who worked on the 
model in 1955.” 

Another worker said, 
“Reuther brags that we’ve 
kept up our dues payments 
even if there isn’t the check- 
off anymore. Sure we have, 
but that’s because we can’t 
let the company break us, 
not because we’re with him. 

“He brags that he’s got 
95% support in Ford and 
GM and Chrysler for strik- 
ing. But he doesn’t even give 
us 10% support when we 
wildcat. Then he tells us to 
tighten our belts and get 
back to work while he deals 
with the company.” 

After two months of work- 
ing without a contract, auto 
workers have been stretched 
beyond endurance by speed 
up and short weeks and bru 
tal arrogance on the part of 
management. 

In Chrysler, GM and Ford 
plants throughout the coun- 
try and particularly in De- 
troit, the cut-backs have af- 
fected workers whose sen- 
iority dates back to the very 
days when the UAW was 
first organized. 

There are no longer any 
seniority guarantees, there 
are no longer any safeguards 
on production standards, 
there is no regard whatever 
for the human rights and 
dignity of the workers on 
the job, except what they 
can force by their own wild 
cats which have become an 
almost daily occurrence since 
the contracts expired on 
May 3L 


REUTHER ONCE AGAIN 

At the same time the Ad- 
ministration bellows loudly 
against workers’ desire for 
a wage rise as the supposed 
[jsause of inflation, but its 
voice is hardly above a whis- 
per when it itself and man- 
agement bring inflation 
about. This is the first time 
in our history when infla- 
tion continued even during 
a depression. Not only is 
nothing done to stop it, but 
trial maneuverings are go- 
ing on, on how further to 
keep up unwarranted mon- 
opoly pricing. Thus steel has 
just raised its price. While 
steel’s price rise is criticized 
after it became a fact, wage 
rises will be fought tooth 
and nail. Already, under the 
guise of driving racketeers 
out of unions, new anti-labor 
laws are being prepared in 
Congress. The two months of 
working without a contract 
is also part of the world- 
wide state capitalist assault 
against production workers, 
while management is seek- 
ing to find out whether they 
have any further need what- 
ever of Reuther to discipline 
workers or whether they 
themselves can subjugate 
workers. 

Reuther is now ciiarging 
Chrysler with provocative 
brutality against workers in 
the plant to break them and 
reduce them to pre-union 
standards. That is correct as 
any Chrysler worker knows 
and as any Ford or GM 
worker knows. 

A body shop worker said, 
“It’s about time he found 
that out. We knew it since 
Automation came in but 
Reuther made us bow to it 
then as progress. 

“O.K., we’re not against 
Automation if it’s progress 
for us. If it’s so great, we 
want it so we don’t have to 
work but four hours a day 
and live proper and decent, 
and raise our kids well. 
That’ll bring men back off 
the street and into work 
again. 

THE ROAD OUT 

“If that’s what Reuther 
wants, he’s going to have to 
prove it. We’ve got to keep 
him from selling us out 
again. 

“This time it’s got to be 
up to the" production man 
on the shop level in each 
and every shop in the in- 
dustry all over the country.” 

“This time, Reuther’s on 
the spot,” still another 
Chrysler worker told NEWS 
& LETTERS. ^ “He can’t hit 
them one at a 'time anymore. 
He’ll have to hit Ford, GM 
and Chrysler all at once if 
he’s to get us what we want.” 

As against Reuther’s play- 
ing with the Big Three at 
the negotiating table, in 
terms of having his kind of 
contract throughout all of 
industry, but safeguarded 
and enforced by him on the 
shop level. 

This workers’ type of con- 
trol is the only way to pre- 
vent World War III. It is 
also the only road to a new 
way of life in which human 
dignity is the tap root of a 
world where the condition 
of freedom for all is the 
freedom of each. 




Our Life and Times 


MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 

The world crisis of capi- 
talist society finds its cur- 
rent expression in the ex- 
plosive Middle East. As 
usual the chief opponents 
are the United States and 
Russia, imperialist rivals 
in the struggle for world 
power. The victims are the. 
Arab peoples. 

The revolution in Iraq, 
with the potential of its 
oil reserves as the prize, 
inspired the military in- 
tervention in Lebanon, not 
to settle any local revolt, 
but as a stop gap measure 
to slow down growing 
Russian influence in the 
Arab countries. 

Iraq has been the key- 
stone of British influence 
in the Middle East. Its 
revenue, about $300 mil- 
lion a year, comes from oil 
and has been devoted 
chiefly to supporting the 
feudal chieftains in lux- 
ury and in buying the 
loyalty of the top military 
commanders. 

The British have been 
content with the arrange- 
ment of the government 
where the Arab landlords 
supported General Nuri 
es-Said, all political par- 
ties were outlawed, the 
press censored, torture by 
the police regularly em- 
ployed, a police force cost 
three times as much as 
the educational system, 
and 10,000 political pris- 
oners languished in jails. 

While the revolt against 
the, despotic regime of 
Nuri found much sympa- 
thy among the poor peas- 
ants and the disgruntled 
politicians, the new re- 
gime is far from being a 
proletarian dream. The 
three men who emerged 
as the top leadership of 
the revolt are, Mohammed 
Kubba, who led the abor- 
tive revolts of 1941 and 
1948, Sadiq Shenshall, who 
worked for the Nazis dur- 
ing the war, and Brigadier 
Abdul Karim, leader of 
the ‘young colonels’ in the 
army clique. Collectively 
they are anti-Western and 
anti-Israel but seek pri- 
marily to substitute them- 
selves for the former rul- 
ing clique. 

The fact that the re- 
gime was quickly recog- 
nized by Washington is 
proof enough that “busi- 
ness as usual” will be car- 
ried on by the oil com- 
panies. 

Jordan is the poor oil- 
less relative which lives 
two- thirds off of Iraqi 
charity and one-third off 
of British charity. Its 
chief value is that of a 
military base of opera- 
tions against Israel. Its 
people live in abject pov- 
erty while its ruling 
Sheiks live off their oil 
rich relatives. 

Russia has been mak- 
ing very generous offers 
to the monarchs and poli- 
ticians of the Arab world. 
There is evidence in the 
case of Nasser, that they 
have supplied concrete 
military and economic a s- 


By PETER MALLORY 

sistance. The Russian “ex- 
perts” which have fol- 
lowed these offers are in- 
terested in obtaining oil 
concessions similar or bet- 
ter than those obtained by 
the Americans and the 
British. Once such conces- 
sions are obtained the 
Russians would have the 
same “rights” to occupy 
the country that the Amer- 
icans and British have ex- 
ercised. It was as a last 
desperate gesture to slow 
down the process that 
Dulles pulled another of 
his brink-of-war blunders 
by sending troops to Leba- 
non. 

World opinion was 
against it to the extent 
that a face saving method 
of withdrawal is now be- 
ing sought through the 
United’ Nations. 

Yet, on the Persian 
Gulf, the Sheikdoms of 
Kuwait, Bahrien and Qat- 
ar as well as Yemen and 
Aden, rich in oil, all Brit- 
ish controlled, all absolute 
monarchies, are willing to 
sell out to the highest bid- 
der, providing the bidder 
can back up with military 
force the feudal relations 
of that Arab society. Who- 
ever wins, it will not be 
the Arab people. 

* * * 
INDONESIA 

The recent death and 
burial in Arlington ceme- 
tery in Washington, D.C. 
of General Claire Che- 
nault with full military 
honors, brings to mind an 
old story. 

During the recent revolt 
in Indonesia, an Allen L. 
Pope, of Miami, Florida, 
was captured by govern- 
ment forces after his B-26 
bomber was shot down. 
He admitted that he was 
paid $10,000 a month to, 
bomb towns and harbors 
in East Indonesia, and 
said he was but one of a 
group of American pilots 
engaged in the same work. 

Now it turns out that 
he and the others had 
been employed by Gen- 
eral Chenault who, acting 
as a private citizen, kept 
a private air force based 
on Formosa, for sale to 
Chiang Kai Chek, Indo- 
nesian rebels or whoever 
else could pay the price 
for mass murder. 

* * * 

SPAIN 

8 women and 39 merj 
were tried recently in 
Barcelona on a charge of 
re-organizing the United 
Socialist Party of Cata- 
lonia. They were tried be- 




fore the Special Tribunal 
for the Repression of Free- 
masonry and Communism. 

Franco, in this public 
trial, gave Emiliano Fa- 
bregas, the leader, 7 years. 
9 others were sentenced 
from 4 years to 6 months 
while the rest were re- 
leased. 

This trial was supposed 
to show a mild attitude 
on the eve of Franco’s 
rumored “retirement” 
from office. But the fact 
that these people were 
arrested over 18 months 
ago and still bore the 
marks of brutal prison tor- 
ture on their bodies, makes 
Franco’s public trials a 
mockery. 

Few American business- 
men know that the Free- 
masons, to which most of 
them belong, is listed at 
the top of Franco’s “sub- 
versive list” as more dan- 
gerous than the commu- 
nists and is governed by 
the same laws. 

In Spain today the un- 
derground working class 
political parties are com- 
pletely reorganized, ac- 
tive, and carry on the 
struggle against Fascism. 

* * * 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Once again the big trial 
of 92 men and women for 
treason is scheduled to 
take place in a converted 
synagogue before three 
Judges, all of whom were 
appointed by the present 
repressive government. 

The government has 
done everything possible 
to’ make life miserable for 
the defendants, who rgnge 
from top intellectuals to 
common African labor- 
ers. For exarnple, they 
moved the trial to Pre- 
toria, 100 miles from Jo- 
hannesburg, so that the 
defendants must travel 
200 miles a day for the 
duration of the -trial, mak- 
ing it impossible to keep 
up some of the part time 
jobs that they held in Jo- 
hannesburg during the 
pre-trial examinations. 

Public demonstrations of 
sympathy with the de- 
fendants are supposed to 
be the reason for the 
move. 

The government will 
use Professor Josef Bo- 
chenski, the Polish Catho- 
lic Expert, who played a 
large role in reactionary 
West German politics, as 
a prosecutor in the case. 

Funds for defense are 
being collected by the 
Treason Trial Defense 
Fund. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

WHAT DID REUTHER GIVE AWAY THIS TIME? 

When the news broke that Reuther and the UAW 
leaders had reached an agreement with Fords, workers 
began asking, “How far were we sold down the river?” 

One worker tried to explain what was good in the 
contract, such as you can retire at 60 and the company 
will pay double retirement pay until you reach 65. Another 
worker yelled, “That’s what Reuther will yell he did to 
help the unemployed.” Someone else asked what about 
shop grievances? A worker yelled back that is something 
that does not exist in the minds of Reuther and his leaders. 
The worker that was doing the explaining said we will re- 
ceive up to $30 a week for 39 weeks of SUB. Practically 
everyone yelled at once, “What production worker ever got 
$20 a week SUB? How much will the man who only gets 
$2 a week now, get and for 'how long? We want to know 
what is the least a worker will receive and the shortest 
period he will receive it for, not what some skilled or 
office worker will receive, with all credit hours needed.” 
He said, “You fellows are right, I was passing through 49 
department and a worker called me and gave me a paper 
cup and asked would I run over to the water fountain and 
get him a cup of water to drink. Then I had to do it for 
several others. They can not stop to get water. They can 
not stop to go to the toilet. You have to train your body 
not to want water. Train your bowels and bladder not to 
pass of waste. Hell, nothing could be put in a contract as 
important as this. Grievances and working conditions 
should be first, but they are not mentioned,” 

SWEAT SHOPS HERE AGAIN 

We workers in this UAW have gone the full circle from 
when we organized in ’37, from sweat shop conditions. All 
the years past that I have worked in the auto shops during 
model changes, supervision has always let us work as we 
wanted to until we got adjusted to the new jobs, to put 
out the best possible quality in the cars. 

Since the contract expired in June, management has 
been running wild with intimidations, speed up, firing 
and threats of firing workers. It is to the point where 
practically every worker is saying, “I never thought the 
union would come to this.” Many older workers are saying 
that it’s worse than before we organized. The job controls 
that the workers did have are now all given up. It is now 
the speed of the automation machine that governs the 
speed of the man and not the other way around. 

The speed up is so terrific on the new model that the 
majority of the workers only work four and five hours a 
day.' Everything is wrong with the cars. The company 
sends us home until they can straighten them out. We 
come back tomorrow and the same thing happens. One old 
timer said that the strain and pressure was not like this 
before we organized. They did give you enough time to 
work on a new model. Many workers would quit rather 
than be abused from strain and pressure. Today you can 
not quit because all the workers in the plant have 12 years 
and up seniority and so you have to stay because of senior- 
ity, insurance and thinking of retirement. We feel we have 
something to lose when we think like that. Not many of 
us are under 35 years old. No one will think of giving you 
a job at that age. One worker said, “We’re stuck.” Only a 
year or so ago workers would call the operation he worked 
at, his job. He worked there every day. Today he has no 
job. He must work any operation in his department. Some 
times it is eight different jobs a day and the foreman 
expects top production on each operation. 

WILD CATS 

We are back to inhuman sweat shop conditions, now 
worse because of the automation machines. That is why 
the production workers in Fords were wildcatting the 
minute after the contract was signed. It. is not only the 
skilled workers as the press implies. The foundry workers 
and workers in the coal head department are saying, “They 
are going to replace the monotony of one operation with 
the monotony of eight.” 

What happened to Reuther’s statement of no more 
long term contract, it must be 2 years or less? Some were 
fired from their jobs because they opposed the profit 
sharing plan. When Reuther made the statement to the 
press that wages should be raised in accordance with 
production standards, a worker said, “We in production 
should be paid $5 an hour, but I don’t want that. I want 
to work where I feel like a human being after eight hours. 
Not like I should be in a hospital bed.” He said, “In the 
good old days we would say to a worker who was working 
fast, ‘Slow down, don’t kill the job,’ but today the job is 
killing us.” 


War Clouds Over China 

Listening to a radio report of American military build-up in Formosa, a neigh- 
borhood shoemaker remarked bitterly, “ Whenever they get into trouble with a 
depression and millions of people out of w ork, they try to get out of their troubles 
by pushing us into the death of war. 

“I myself, in my own life feave gone through two World Wars and I will surely 
live to see a third. I was a soldier in th e Italian Army in World War I, where my 
brother was killed. My son was killed as an American soldier in World War II. Now 
my grandson has been drafted. When the bombs fall for the next one, he will be 
there and no one here will be saved. It m akes me feel that they want to wipe out 
my whole family for three generations — and for what? ; 
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Report & Appeal to Our Readers 


The latest wave of wild* 
cat strikes throughout the 
. country, at the very mo- 
ment when Reuther is 
finally getting his auto 
contracts, points up sharp- 
ly to the dissatisfaction of 
the production workers 
with the leadership. The 
auto workers who wildcat 
are showing they do not 
consider this leadership 
represents them. The need 
everywhere is for an or- 
gan of their own where 
they can express their de- 
mands and where they 
can unite with other work- 
ers who think as they do. 

Such an organ is NEWS 
& LETTERS which, be- 
fore, during and after con- 
tract negotiations, devotes 
its columns to what the 
production workers say 
and want. This is the only 
paper that is not only 
“for” the workers but 
written by them. Our edi- 
tor is himself a produc- 
tion worker, and the great- 
er part of the paper is 
given over to stories from 
other workers. 

We have been working 
towards this aim this 
past year and in a year’s 
time, through hard work, 
persistent hard work, 
through people digging 
deeper into what seemed 
an always empty pocket 
we kept NEWS & LET- 
TERS going. 


All this took money — a 
thing that is given to us 
for our labor which we 
put. into use for the build- 
ing of that society, where 
you are not judged by 
whether you are a laborer, 
an engineer, Negro, white, 
youth, woman or man, but 
by just the fact that you 
are a human being living 
and working with other 
human beings. 

It costs us approxi- 
mately $259 per issue for 
the printing bill alone. 
This does not include rent 
which is $50, phone, sta- 
tionery and so forth. Since 
last year we have had is- 
sues of NEWS & LET- 
TERS that covered “Little 
Rock, USA,” to “Things 
Look Worse for ’58” to 
“France at the Cross 
Roads” and back again to 
the condition of the work- 
ers here . . . 

Fou know, the more I 
read and hear of the Abo- 
litionists and Wendell 
Phillips, I realize how im- 
portant the lecture tour 
the chairman makes is, 
and the necessity to have 
the lecture platform. I 
haven’t heard anyone 
show what that creature 
called the Governor of Ar- 
kansas is, as she did on 
the TV show here in De- 
troit, except those 7 chil- 
dren that walked up and 
(Continued on Page 5) 


BRINK-OF-WAR” 

The Administration’s 
brink-of-war policy — which 
almost landed us in war over 
Formosa three years ago— 
has now reached such a low 
of callous indifference to the 
American people that com- 
mentators have openly 
warned that this policy can 
plunge us into a terrible war 
of atomic annihilation be- 
hind our backs. Not only 
have Democrats criticized 
the Administration, so have 
Republicans. Even business- 
men, who have long wanted 
to profit from trade with 
Red China, whisper that Mao 
Tse Tung, not Chiang Kai 
Shek, should be recognized. 

In general, faced with the 
daily reality of lay-offs and 
speed-up, the workers don’t 
talk much about the Admin- 
istration’s China policy be- 
cause it seems so senseless 
that we should go to war 
over Quemoy or Matsu or 
Formosa. 


See: 

'Editorial and Two Worlds 
pages 5 and 6. 


It seems senseless but 
it’s not just words they’re 
playing with. Our lives are 
at stake. No one can ser- 
iously think that if war 
comes now it will be an- 
other “police action” as in 
Korea, or a “local” Chi- 
nese-American War. 

Both Russia and Amer- 
ica have nuclear weapons 
and have stated again and 
again that they’re ready to 
use them. The question is, 
not whether America will 
recognize Communist 
China, but whether Russia 
and America — the two 
poles of state capitalism 
fighting for world domin- 
ation — will bring on a nu- 
clear war of total destruc- 
tion, using Formosa as the 
excuse. 

When American troops 
landed in Lebanon last sum- 
mer, American standing in 
the Middle East reached its 
lowest point and the colonial 
countries of Asia and Africa 
were united in their oppo- 
sition to American policy. 

So bankrupt is world capi- 
talism that the crisis in For- 
mosa enables state capital- 
ist Mao to strengthen his 
masquerade as a revolution- 
ary at home, and as a leader 
in the colonial struggle 
against the ravages of West- 
ern imperialism. 

So corrupt is Chiang Kai 
Shek, to whom American 
Far Eastern policy is wed, 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN AUTO PLANTS 
THIS ISSUE: 

See "Chrysler Wildcat'" Page 3 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


No One Can Know Pressure 
of Continuous Miner 
Except Men Who Work It 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

"MANS INHUMANITY TO MAN" 


Scotts Run, W. Va. — Work- 
ing on a continuous miner is 
something that no one can 
know who hasn’t worked on 
it. I had heard men talk 
about it, and saw it working, 
but I never really knew until 
I got on it, 

NOTHING LIKE 
IT IN 40 YEARS 

I’ve always liked to work 
where I’ve had plenty of 
room to move fast in case 
something happened. But 
you’re stuck when you’re on 
the miner. That machine 
throws out plenty of coal 
and it piles up — from rib to 
rib and up to the top. If 
something should happen at 
the face — and that’s where 
most accidents happen — you 
just don’t have a chance. 
There is just nothing you 
can call safe about it. I’ve 
put 40 years in the mines, 
and I’ve never had to work 
in conditions like that. And 
you can bet your bottom dol- 
lar that I’ve worked in some 
tough places. 

But even if you didn’t have 
to worry about being safe— 
which you always do — the 
work itself is not fit for a 
human. No, you don’t even 
have to work, all you have 
to do is just be there for a 
couple of minutes and you 
know that nobody would put 
up with those conditions if 
he had a choice. It’s hot; 
there is very poor ventila- 
tion; and the dust — the coal 
dust that just hangs in the 
air from the machine ripping 
into the coal is more than 
enough, but you have the 
more deadly rock dust you 
get from the drilling into the 
top to get your roof bolts in. 
After two minutes in that 
heat, you’re wringing wet. 
And in no time you’ve cov- 
ered with all that dust that 
sticks to you like glue and 
keeps building up. 

BREAK-DOWNS 
MAKE IT POSSIBLE 

There’s only one thing 
about working on a miner 
that makes it possible for a 
man to take it. If that ma- 
chine is run steadily for 
about two hours, there is 


LEADERS & RANKS 

Back in the twenties the 
union was broken and the 
company got away with 
murder. We organized 
ourselves so we could 
have some protection. 
Now we’ve got the UMW, 
hut it sure looks like they 
can’t do anything about 
the conditions and the 
lay-offs. We’d better start 
organizing ourselves all 
over again. Only this time, 
we’d better change a lot 
more things than we did 
before. We’ve just got to 
have a world where peo- 
ple are important and not 
just money. 

Laid-off Miner 
West Virginia 


something that will break 
down. Some hose or some 
part will break and you can 
get out into fresher air and 
get away from the pressure 
of working to get that al- 
mighty coal. Not that you 
get a chance to take it easy 
and rest. There is nonsuch 
thing anymore. That boss is 
right there and he’s got a 
dozen jobs lined up for you 
to do “while you’re waiting,” 

PRESSURE PRODUCTION 

Another thing is the pin- 
ning on the miner. With a 
regular pinning machine, 
you can get the machine into 
position, drill your holes and 
get your pins in. If the top 
is hard or the hydraulic 
pressure drops, you can work 
at it until you get the job 
done. On a miner it’s a dif- 
ferent story altogether. 
When thSt machine is in a 
certain position as it rips 
into the coal, you have a 
couple of minutes to drill 
the hole and get that pin in 
before that machine moves. 
If the top is hard, the pres- 
sure drops or the auger gets 
hung up, you don’t have the 
time to get the work done 
And that miner is never sup- 
posed to stop. It all amounts 
to a terrific speed-up. You’ve 
just got to go according to 
the machine, not the job as 
far as the pinning is con- 
cerned. The main job of that 
machine is to get coal,' and 
the boss is right there to re- 
mind you of it every time 
there is a delay. 


Barrackville, W. Va. — I 
was talking with my boss the 
other day about the “Right 
to Work” laws. He was try- 
ing to tell me that the only 
reason the men are against 
it is because they listened to 
people who didn’t really 
know what the law meant. 
He said that every man had 
a right to work. I agreed 
with that, and he said that 
that was all the law was de- 
signed to do — to give every- 
one the right to work. I 
couldn’t help but laugh at 
that. I guess when you’re a 
boss you can’t be too smart, 
or you deliberately lie about 
something and say it is good 
when you know all the time 
it is bad for the men. A boss 
has a lot of practice at this, 
anyway. 

DESIGNED TO 
ROLL BACK THE TIME 


LOS ANGELES EDITING 
COMMITTEE 
MEETS 

EVERY FRIDAY EVENING 
AT 8 P.M. 

AT 

1904 S. ARLINGTON AVE. 
(Cor. Washington Blvd.) 
ROOM 207 


CONTINUOUS MINER 
BAD 

FOR EVERYONE 

Scotts Run, W. Va. — The 
man they put on the continu- 
ous miner on my section 
since the lay-off is pretty 
old. I don’t know if he’s old 
enough to retire or not, but 
I’m afraid that he’s going to 
have a pretty rough time on 
that machine. That machine 
wasn’t made for old men. It 
was made to make old men 
out of young men in a hurry. 
If you’re old to start with, 
you don’t have too much of 
a chance. 

JUST MISSED DEATH 

I know he was almost 
killed last week. The only 
thing that saved him was 
that he was taking his din- 
ner. The guy who was float- 
ing him through dinner is 
a young man who has work- 
ed on the miner for a pretty 
long time. 

They were pinning a place 
and a big piece of slate fell. 
The young guy was used to 
watching for that and was 
able to get out of the way 
just before that rock fell. 
But if that old man had been 
there, he’d have been worry- 
ing about his work and 
wouldn’t have been fast 
enough to get out of the way 
before it would have got 
him. ' 

LABOR AND LIFE, TOO? 

It sure is one helluva note. 
He’s worked all his life for 
this company. They’ve got- 
ten most of his labor from 
him; and if he’s not awfully 
careful, they’ll get his life 
too. It sure does make you 
wonder if working for a liv- 
ing has anything good about 
it at all — especially working 
for Consol. 


I told him he didn’t know 
too much about the law him- 
self if that was all that it 
meant to him. I told him it 
was something designed to 
break up the unions. If they 
had the law, an employer 
could make things awfully 
rough on the men just to 
provoke them" to strike. Then 
he could offer work to any- 
one else he would choose. 
You couldn’t have a picket 
line; the men who would 
agree to work for him 
wouldn’t have to belong to 
any union at all. 

You’d have open shop, and 
you can’t show me one man 
who can fight the power and 
money of a company by him- 
self. That was the reason for 
organizing in the first place. 
The men knew it couldn’t be 
done alone; but they also 
knew, and proved it, that 
they could do it together. 
This law was just designed 
to roll the time back to how 
the conditions were during 
the “y e 11 o w-dog” contract 
days. Every union man 
knows that and that is why 
they are against it. Not be- 
cause they don’t understand, 
but because they understand 
only too well what it means. 


When I .think of the inhu- 
man brutality to the Negro 
people here and abroad it is 
enough to make any human 
blood boil. 

THE RACE 
RIOTS IN ENGLAND 

I think of the things that 
I have heard Negro G.I.’s of 
World War II say about how 
they helped white women 
and their children through- 
out Europe, by giving them 
food and other things for 
themselves and their needy 
children. 

Today these could be the 
same white women who are 
part of this Teddy Boy gang 
in England. 

The London Express daily 
paper said the white Ameri- 
can servicemen took part in 
the riot in which “lynch” 
was -yelled by them. It also 
accuses them of inciting the 
riot. They also claim it was 
started because of housing 
shortage, job shortage and 
Negroes dating and marry- 
ing white women. I say only 
one thing started it, this dat- 
ing and marrying white 
women. Especially when the 
American white man there 
and even here knows and 

SQQS it. 

ALABAMA, U.S.A. 

One sees a 56 year old 
Negro in Alabama awaiting 
to be sent to death for sup- 
posedly attempted rape, and 
robbing of an 85 year old 
white woman of $1.95. 

I was told that the Negro 
man was working around 
some white homes and they 
paid him $1.95 at each home. 
The. day he was to work on 
the old lady’s yard he didn’t 
show up. When he did she 
was angry and abused him. 
After getting paid he told 
her that he would not work 
for her again. She called the 
police and told the he about 
the attempted rape and rob- 
bery. Even after Secretary 
of State Dulles sent a tele- 
gram to the Governor of Ala- 
bama saying he doesn’t meaif 
to interfere but many people 
throughout the world are 
writing him concerning this 
case, the Supreme Court of 
Alabama still refused to 
grant him a stay of execu- 
tion. Some people think they 
tried to execute him for 
burglary but it is not so. 

Who can believe a 56. year 
old Negro man would want 
to rape an 85 year old white 
woman. 

A 17 year old Negro youth 
was shot to death in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, by two 
white policemen because he 
had telephoned a white girl 
for a date. The courts the 
following day said the police 
were justified and free to go. 

If the Negro youth did call 
the white woman she could 
have tdld him off and that 
should have ended it. 

But you can be assured 
there is more to it, as the 
word goes, than meets the 
eye. Look at the fight that 
Fa u bus and the South, 
with much sympathy from 
the North, is carrying on 
against school integration; 
and using as their argu- 
ment that this will cause 
intermarriage. 


REPORTER SHOWS 
HIS PREJUDICE 

I applaud Roy Wilkens, 
NAACP head. He appeared 
on a T.V. interview on school 
integration, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 7th, with news re- 
porters. When one reporter 
said “Won’t this lead to mon- 
grelization of the races?” 
Wilkins said that was a word 
used by white supremists, 
what you mean is intermar- 
riage. 

Roy Wilkens said the rec- 
ord shows that fnore mulatto 
children were born in Geor- 
gia, Mississippi and Alabama 
than in all of the other States 
of the U. S. put together. Not 
of the Negro man and the 
white woman but of the 
white man and the Negro 
woman. This stands . true 
prior to and after the Civil 
War. The white man has 
done more to make the races 
one color than anyone else 
[ on earth. They now say, that 
is what they are afraid of. 

I have often heard the 
phrase of Karl Marx that 
says “Workers of the world 
unite, you have nothing to 
lose but your chains.” Hav- 
ing nothing to lose but your 
chain may be true but as 
long as the white man thinks 
he will lose his white wo- 
man to a Negro man I can’t 
believe there will ever be a 
unity between them. 

“LAW & ORDER” 

I have read where a group 
of white longshoremen in 
the South left their jobs, to 
go and lead in lynching a 
Negro man because he was 
caught with a white woman. 
What makes me feel good is 
to see how the Negro people 
are pushing forward and 
fighting every inch of the 
way. They are turning these 
leaders inside out. Even Ike 
says he wishes the Supreme 
Court had not ruled in our 
favor and that Negro leaders 
should tell the ranks to go 
slow. 

We are making him and 
many others show their 
hands openly and the force 
is so strong from the ranks 
that tlmse Negro leaders 
can’t slow the progress 
down. 

LONDON STYLE & 

“OUR OWN BACK YARD” 

The London people had to 
say the riot did not slow the 
Negroes there. Where they 
met whites on equal terms 
the whites gave ground. The 
difference between there 
and here is the police don’t 
carry guns and no one was 
killed by them. They seem 
to arrest the ones that were 
the cause and it seems they 
will be punished for it. (See 
“Our Life & Times,” page 8) 
Here the Negro’s worst ene- 
my is the law enforcement 
officers with their guns, 
their arrests, murders and 
jail sentences always trip- 
ling that of the white. Even 
if they attack the Negroes at 
every point and have all the 
odds, it has not lessened the 
Negro’s fight for his com- 
plete rights but forces them 
to fight harder and some 
say, “the time is not as long, 
as it has been.” 


'Right To Work' Laws 
Understood By Men 
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Worker Against 

Detroit — During World 
War II they tried to force 
us to a no-strike pledge. 
Now they’re trying to 
force us to a no-strike 
pledge even without a 
war. 

Last time, Reuther 
didn’t come right out in 
the open against strikes. 
But he gave up our right 
to strike when he started 
to call the production man 


No-Strike Clause 


a “wildcatter” and crack- 
ed down on our strikes. 

He’s sold us out so far 
to get his contract, that we 
have to do whatever the 
capitalist wants us to do. 
If it’s this bad without a 
war, you can be sure it’ll 
be worse when there is a 
war and they use the ex- 
cuse of “not helping the 
enemy” to crack down on 
us. — Chrysler Worker 


A WEEK AT CHRYSLER'S — WILDCAT 


Detroit — At Chrysler while Reuther and his boys were 
at the bargaining table trying to work out a new contract 
agreement workers walked out and shut the plant down. 
The walk-out 


was over 
working conditions and fir- 
ing of workers who can not 
keep up with production 
standards. 

In the paint shop some 
older workers were fired be- 
cause they could not take 
this impossible fast pace of 
the line. This started the 
wild cat strike. The workers 
are saying, “We were ex- 
pecting the union to make 
some effort to do something 
about these conditions and 
restoring our stewards and 
shop committeeman system. 
When the daily paper came 
out and showed union and 
company big shots having a 
joint birthday party for the 
president of our local union, 
then we understood what 
the company is doing to us, 
and the union has been sanc- 
tioning it all along. 

How is it possible that a 
group of men, supposedly in 
opposition to each other, can 
eat and drink together at the 
same party? Then the union 
big shots yell to the work- 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
POLIO EPIDEMIC 
HIGHEST IN DETROIT 


Detroit — I feel that the 
• whole world should know 
how I and all other fathers 
with large families feel. 

We can’t turn our radio 
or television on or read a 
paper without hearing the 
cry for money for polio 
drives to help tjiem fight 
polio. 

Who in the world could do 
any more than the produc- 
tion workers have done. The 
majority of them gave from 
75c to $1 a week from their 
checks. How do they expect 
to get anything from our un- 
employment checks. 

Who has helped spread 
this terrible disease any 
more than Walter Reuther 
and the capitalists have done 
since they kicked us out of 
our shops and put us on un- 
employment lines. 

The disease has spread 
among our families. Under- 
nourished children in a run 
down condition cannot fight 
off germs. The top amount 
of unemployment is $55 per 
week. You must have 6 or 
more in your family in order 
to get that. 

How can we feed, give our 
children vitamins, pay rent, 
lights and gas on $55 a week? 
Who could help this any 
more than the president of 
our country and the presi- 
dent of our union? 

What are they doing to 


ers, “We are here in your 
interest.” 

WORKERS WANT 
TRUE REPRESENTATION 

For the first time in many 
years the union leaders such 
as committeemen and stew- 
ards are not yelling, “Stay 
on the job, let us settle it at 
the bargaining table.” One 
reason for this is that they 
are working in promotion 
along with all the other 
workers, and the union 
heads are at the bargaining 
table. The company has used 
these stewards and commit- 
teemen for years as the ones 
to stop walk-outs. Actually 
to boss the workers for them. 
Now the company has the 
workers where they think 
they can handle them with- 
out the help of the stewards 
and committeemen. 

One steward was telling 
a worker how vicious the 
company has gotten in the 
oast several years and how 
workers are dumb to take it. 
The worker said, “Yes, and 
you and other stewards are 
more to blame for it than 
any one else. When we had 
problems we sometimes 
could not get you nor any 
other representative of ours 
until we began to walk out. 
Then you came running, 
yelling that we can’t do it. 
Now you all are working 
and we are dumb not to 
strike for you guys. We want 
representation, we need it 
but it’s not our dumbness 
that we do not have it. It is 
you leaders’ lack of under- 
standing and lack of believ- 
ing in us, in our strength to 
maintain good working con- 
ditions. You siding with the 
company, like our president 
is doing at the bargaining 
table today. These wild cat 
strikes are spreading. Fords 
and General Motors are haw 
ing them every day and I am 
hoping they consolidate 
themselves, and then some- 
thing will have to change.” 

— Production Worker 


WILDCAT STRIKE 
AT FORD 
HIGHLAND PARK 


Detroit— The oldest plant 
of the Ford Motor Company 
was finally, after 10 years 
of peace, hit by a strike. On 
Saturday morning, Septem- 
ber 6th, the members of Lo- 
cal 400 refused to go to work 
and formed a picket line in 
front of all gates. 

The company was prob- 
ably shocked to death. Local 
400 never, never strikes! 
They might walk out on a 
so-called extended lunch 
period, but never anything 
so un-American, so unortho 
dox, so unauthorized as e 
strike: thanks to the passive 
well fed leadership. 

This Italian dominated lo- 
cal never becomes upset un- 
less one of the Italian broth- 
ers is in trouble. All due re- 
gards to Italians but there 
happen to be other groups 
to represent. 

WORKERS WANT 
GRIEVANCES SETTLED 

Off the record the leaders 
were undoubtedly ordered to 
pull a wildcat in order to 
add fuel to the fire Reuther 
was trying to build under 
the contract negotiations. 
Valid reasons for a walkout 
are always available. Now 
that reasons have been acci- 
dentally revealed some of 
them might have to be set- 
tled before we return to 
work. The contract has been 
signed; we are still pieket- 
ing. .- 

It isn’t very easy to cool 
down the workers once they 
have become excited over an 
idea. Of course only about 
200 of the 2800 have been 
putting on any mileage in 
front of the gates, but that’s 
enough to stop the show. 
Even the reluctant sideliners 
believed the “work without 
a contract” nonsense had 
gone far enough. 

This aged plant is slowly 
vanishing. The truck job 
moved to Kentucky. Half of 
the trim job has moved to 
smaller plants. East of Oak- 
land Avenue has moved to 
Mt. Clemens, and all build- 
ings West of John R. are to 
be torn down. In three years, 
the length of our new con- 
tract, Ford Highland Park 
might, be a beautiful golf 
course. 

— Ford Worker 


The Working Day 


By Angela Terrano 


BRITISH SHOP STEWARDS MOVEMENT 


I take pleasure in printing in place of my column, an 
analysis of the Shop Stewards Movement in Britain, by 
Eric Heffer of Liverpool. — A.T. 

I have been a Federation 




help this matter? Wayne 
County alone has over 600 
cases of polio and 16 deaths, 
on top of all this unemploy- 
ment. The cry was to con- 
tact your health . Center to 
get the shots but when you 
get there the first thing they 
say is, “Are you going to pay 
for this serum?” How much 
can an unemployed worker 
pay for the serum? 

They wait until they have 
an epidemic before doing 
anything about it. 

They don’t care for our 
children, whether they live 
or die. This is what our 
leaders think of us. 

-—A Disgusted Family 


CHRYSLER WILDCAT 

The latest wildcat strike 
Chrysler is different. 


at 


Friday morning, August 
3rd, a picket line started 
with just a few, but in 10 
or 15 minutes it grew to 
cover the whole plant and 
shut it down. . . , 

After we got our pay we 
went to the union hall for 
a meeting. The local union 
officers didn’t show, but 
3,000 workers were there. 

To understand what’s 
happening at Chrysler you 
have to know what’s hap- 
p e n i n g throughout the 
country. 

— Production worker. 
WATCH FOR THE 
NEXT ISSUE OF NEWS 
& LETTERS for a full re- 
port of these new devel- 
opments throughout Auto. 

—Ed. 




steward — full time but paid 
by the firm, a situation 
forced on the employers by 
the men — in a number of 
sites where thousands of 
men are. Today of course I 
find it difficult to get on the 
big jobs. I am banned and 
am forced to take employ 
ment in the municipal work 
shop. Shop stewards are, in 
England, elected by the 
workers directly from the 
shop floor. They are elected 
any day, and can be' removed 
anytime. They are given 
formal card by the Union, 
but in the main that is only 
a formality. I have never 
known any steward to be re- 
fused his credentials by the 
union after he had been 
elected by the members. 
“UNOFFICIAL STRIKES” 
Most stewards (particular- 
ly in the Engineering shop, 
ship yards and large build- 
ing jobs) form Joint Shop 
Stewards Committees, which 
transcend the mere inter- 
ests of any one union. These 
committees represent all the 
workers, and act unitedly 
They are certainly changing 
in composition because stew 
ards often change, and in 
that sense are separate and 
often opposed to the official 
Trade Union machinery. -Y ou 
often hear the “leading” 
trade unionists condemn the 
irresponsible actions of the 
shop steward, who are charg- 
ed with calling “unofficial” 
strikes, etc. (In America you 
call them “Wildcats,” inci- 
dentally, — why? The name 
intrigues me) . Only this 
week Sir Tom Yates, this 
year’s chairman of the T. U. 
C., attacked those responsi- 
ble for unofficial strikes, and 
said they were either Com- 
munists or self styled mili- 
tants who were responsible 
to no one. 

CONFLICT WITH 
UNION OFFICIALS 
The shop stewards do not 
hold all the power, as some 
think — but they do genuine- 
ly reflect the workers be- 
cause they are workers, 
elected by them to do a job, 
and as often as not in con- 
flict with the T. U. officials, 
who all the time try to limit 
the powers of the shop stew- 
ards, and restrict their ac- 
tivities to checking T. U. 
cards and seeing to welfare 
matters. They do not want 
them to “negotiate.” It is in 
this that the struggle takes 
place. The T. U. officials 
early saw that the best way 
to destroy the stewards 
movement was to make them 
official, recognize them and 
put them into the machinery 
of the union. This is what 
has happened, but as yet 
they haven’t completely been 
successful, the reason being 
is that the workers have kept 
the right to elect and throw 
out the stewards any time, 
and do not have lists put be- 
fore them by the union. It is 
this control by the. workers, 
which the official machine 
would like to destroy. The 


same goes 
councils. 


for local trade 


ACT FOR WORKERS 

The shop stewards com- 
mittees are potentially, and 
actually on occasion the 
revolutionary organs of the 
workers. They act as the 
committee of the workers, 
literally force foremen off 
jobs (make firms sack them) 
“blacking” work and get 
higher bonus payments 
through what the employers 
call “black-mail” or “holding 
a pistol to our heads,” but 
it’s very rare that they act 
in a political sense outside 
of the factory, although this 
has been known to be done. 
The famous occasidh was the 
election of the first Labour 
Government after the war 
in 1945. 

However, a word of warn- 
ing. Shop Stewards Com- 
mittees are often “captured” 
by C.P.er’s who begin using 
them to further the Party’s 
policy. The same also goes 
for Trotskyist (The Labour 
Party as a Party, doesn’t 
capture anything, but many 
stewards are in the L.P., but 
probably a minority 
throughout the country) 
and then the Committee 
ceases to be a genuine organ 
of the workers and it’s turn- 
ed into a satellite of “the 
Party.” However, with con- 
trol being in the hands of 
the workers the “vanguard- 
ists” are forced to acquiesce 
to the workers, and the van- 
guardists can never have ab- 
solute control. However, if 
they seized power in the • 
country the position would 
be different, and the Shop 
Stewards would then be or- 
gans of oppression. 
WORKERS’ CONTROL 
The battle around the shop 
stewards will obviously in- 
tensify. The men and the 
stewards will seek greater 
power,” whilst the officials 
will try even stronger to 
curb the stewards. In reality 
again it is but a reflection 
of the struggle between capi- 
tal and labour. The men and 
the stewards wish to concern 
themselves with the affairs 
of management whilst the of- 
ficials concede that mangeri- 
al functions are primarily 
the concern of the manage- 
ment. That in itself shows 
how subordinate they are in 
practice, despite all their 
resolutions calling for “na- 
tionalization,” never, of 
course, with workers con- 
trol. 

The struggle will only 
really be resolved when 
either complete control 
passes into the hands of the 
Laboyr Lieutenants making 
them the genuine Generals 
of Capital, or the revolution 
takes place when no doubt 
the Shop Stewards will be 
superceded by other forms, . 
when in fact the workers ’ 
become genuinely free and 
the division of mental and 
physical labour is destroyed 
forever. 
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EDITORIALS 

UAW VERSUS AUTO WORKERS 

In Detroit the press and T.V. have been full of the 
smiling face of Walter Reuther claiming great victories in 
the Ford contract. He places great faith in what he calls 
the “give and take” of the bargaining table. Management 
takes all and Reuther gives away what isn’t his to give — 
the workers’ rights. No wonder Vice-president of Ford 
Bugas looked like the cat who swallowed the canary. 

For 5 months Reuther and his paid pork-choppers 
have been discussing contracts with the auto industry. 
Yet, never in this period has he made the slightest effort 
to sit down over a bargaining table with the workers in 
the auto industry. If he did he would find out that they 
are not interested in his SUB schemes, which never give 
them more than 3 or 4 dollars a week and which need a 
Philadelphia lawyer to figure out. He would find that 
they want to discuss working conditions, speedup, layoffs, 
seniority, automation, job security, and grievance proce- 
dures. 

After the contract, the dissatisfaction of the Ford 
workers burst out into strikes. That has now. become the 
steady feature of Reuther’s victories — wildcatting. 


THE WORLD IS DIVIDED INTO TWO PARTS 

The world has never been closer to World War III 
than presently. Those directly involved in the never-end- 
ing series of “incidents” of our crisis-ridden world are 
Communist China and Formosa. But everyone, rightly, is 
looking, Jiot at Mao and Chiang, but at Khrushchev and 
Ike. 

For the truth that is as big as life and as awesome as 
death is that our contemporary world is divided into two, 
and only two, parts — Russia and America. 

No matter where the crisis breaks out at any point — 
whether it is immense China with its 640 million inhabi- 
tants, or little Lebanon, and no matter who next gets in- 
volved — even if it is America’s “major” ally — as was the 
case during the Suez crisis when Britain and France joined 
Israel’s attack on Egypt — those parties must withdraw 
when Russia and America are not ready to come to blows 
at that spot. Are they ready now? 

BRINK OF WAR STRATEGY 

That brink-of-war strategist, Dulles, has gotten himself 
so wound up in abstractions on “agression” that he cannot 
see the forest for the trees or, more precisely, he cannot 
see the holocaust that could put an end to civilization as 
we have known it, for the byplay of Mao on Quemoy. 

Of course, the “aggression” is on the part of Mao’s 
China — if anyone today can be shocked by the ordinary 
imperialist ways of reclaiming an island which is so near 
the mainland that all American reporters are comparing 
the distance from Quemoy to China to the relationship of 
Staten Island to New York City. 

Of course, acting on Mao’s initiative, Khrushchev 
agreed that the “timing” is perfect for, in the world’s 
eyes, America’s landing troops in Lebanon hardly entitled 
the. Administration to shout “aggressor” at another. 

No one in this country doubts that the Administration 
would hardly win a popularity poll now. Fully 80% of 
letters received at the State Department are against the 
Administration’s China policy. No war threat has ever 
been more unpopular than the present one. President 
Eisenhower recognized that fact when he doubled up his 
tongue for his appearance on TV. Eisenhower said, at one 
and the same time, that he would not sacrifice a single 
American life for Quemoy — but that the “bigger principle” 
was “non-aggression.” 

In a word, he will not let a single American soldier die 
“for” Quemoy, but he will let thousands die on Quemoy. 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE SAY “NO” TO WAR 

No wonder that the American people will have none of 
Ike’s gobbledygook, and turned instead, to watch T.V.’s 
other show, “The Price Is Right.” 

Ike’s price was as phony as his “principle.” What is 
involved is not “aggression” or “non-aggression.” What is 
involved is this: will civilization hang on the brink of 
nuclear extinction because the two giants contending for 
world power are presently so crisis-ridden in their own 
countries, with their own working people, that they are 
ready to shoot it out? 

It will not be as easy to switch off the war as it was 
to switch channels when Ike spoke. But the American 
people have thus shown where they stood in no uncertain 
terms: this senseless rush to war better stop right now. 
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CHRYSLER'S PRESIDENT 

How many noticed in 
ColbCrt’s (President of 
Chrysler Corp.) letter to 
all workers, part of their 
offer: “3. To improve the 
no-strike clause and other 
clauses in the contracts 
concerning strikes.” 

If you remember short- 
ly after Chrysler took 
over Briggs they wrote a 
letter saying they have 
taken over and there are a 
lot of rumors but nothing 
will change. All agree- 
ments and contracts 
would remain the same as 
with Briggs. 

. We found out about this 
new letter coming by 
reading the daily paper. 

How could they say 
workers should agree 
with them on a no- 
strike pledge. They’re 
saying just give me a 
bigger stick to hit you 
over the head with. 

Production worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

A worker showed me 
the letter from Chrysler 
and one aspect of Col- 
bert’s letter is so like 
Khrushchev that I thought 
I was reading The Fravda. 

He writes, “Chrysler 
Corporation can play an 
extremely important part 
in making our economy 
and the community dyna- 
mic in the months ahead. 
We have a strong sales 
force, a splendid dealer 
organization, and have al- 
ready won great dealer 
and press acclaim with 
our new 1959 models. 

“We now have to 
work together to build 
them well and sell them 
to the public.” 

Every time I read it 
I think I am hearing 
Khrushchev speak. 

Russian intellectual 

New York 

* * * 

AUTO CONTRACTS 

I saw John Bugas, 
Ford’s chief negotiator, 
and Reuther on elevision 
right after they had sign- 
ed the contract. They 
were in a friendly, first- 
name, mood. Bugas spoke 
first. He stressed the point 
that the contract would 
not break the company 
financially. He also hap- 
pened to mention that the 
company would be able 
to get the work done in 
the factory now. 

He kept saying how 


To our readers: 


happy Ford was with the 
deal. Finally he seemed to 
realize that he was put- 
ting Reuther in a bad 
position, so he added that 
of course he didn’t mean 
that the UAW leadership 
had sold out, or anything 
like that. He referred to 
Reuther as a “rough, 
• tough bargainer.” 

Reuther was all smiles, 
too. When the company 
and the union are hand in 
glove, you can be sure it 
is the workers who are 
losing out. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

* * *■ 

The Chevrolet Van 
Nuys plant, was on strike 
here because there were 
1,200 workers on the 
streets during and after 
model-change and a small 
force working over-time, 
so the laid-off workers 
formed a picket line and 
closed down the plant. 

Unemployed 
Chrysler Worker 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

UNITED MINE WORKERS 

In the last issue of the 
paper there was an article 
in the coal section about 
Consol trying to get one 
man to work on a ma- 
chine. We don’t have that 
problem now where I 
worked. We have nothing 
but continuous ihiners 
now. I suppose what the 
company will do now is 
try to have only two men 
working on a miner. They 
always used three before, 
but I’ve heard some men 
say that they’re trying to 
get the miner operator to 
do the pinning, too. 

Laid-off Miner 
West Virginia 
* * * 

They got 38 of those big 
cars on my section yester- 
day. We’re averaging 
about that every day. That 
means about 80 tons per 
man. You can figure out 
what they’re making 
when you read that the 
last contract was signed 
on the basis of 11 tons per 
man. 

Working Miner 
West Virginia 
* * * 

There was a big write- 
up on the front page of 
the paper about John L. 
Lewis’ brother ~ making a 
speech about the coal in- 
dustry looking up to bet- 
ter times. He must he 
blind or deaf or both. I 
know he’s a District Presi- 


did those men a favor 
when they laid them off. 

Working Miner 
West Virginia 
* * * 

SCHOOL INTEGRATION 

My respect for Roy Wil- 
kins was boosted 100% 
when he appeared on tele- 
vision and faced a panel 
of rude and hostile report- 
ers. Some had a reputation 
as “liberals.” Not one ask- 
ed a sympathetic question; 
all were opposed to the 
work of the NAACP. 

A reporter asked Wil- 
kins about Eisenhower, 
and Wilkins said the presi- 
dent had failed to show 
any kind of leadership on 
the integration question. 
The reporter said, “Don’t 
you think the president 
should be the leader of all 
the people including the 
whites? Shouldn’t he rep- 
resent them too?” Wilkins 
said he thought he should 
support what is morally 
right and what is lawful. 

I have often thought the 
NAACP was too conserva- 
tive. But when it faces that 
kind of stupidity even 
from so-called liberals, 
you have to be with it, 
Wilkins certainly “out- 
gentlemanned” everyone 
there. 

White Reader 
Detroit 

* * * 

By closing the schools 
Faubus has clearly proved 
that ignorance and segre- 
gation are inseparable. 
The idea of opening a pri- 
vate school system, in 
which wealthier students 
would be at an even great- 
er advantage than . they 
have been, proves that 
segregation and capital- 
ism nourish one another. 
The southern teachers, 
like most of the northern 
ones, by failing to take a 
stand for integration, 
prove that higher educa- 
tion and the ideals of their 
exalted profession rest 
upon fear and ignorance. 
American education prop- 
agates the words of de- 
mocracy and the practices 
of totalitarianism. 

The only good news in 
the many reports about 
the southern school prob- 
lem is that certain groups 
of high school students, 
Negro and white, have 
met to learn as much as 
they can without teachers 
while the schools are 
closed. 

Teacher 

Detroit 

* * * 


We regret that we could 
not print all the letters and 
articles sent in. Unfortun- 
ately we have only 8 pages 
and money only for a 
monthly. 

Watch for your article and 
letters in the next issue. They 
will be printed if they have 
not become “yesterday’s 
news.” 

We print as many as we 
can, so, please, keep writing 
tons. 

' — Editor 


dent in the southern part 
of the state, but he must 
be talking to the opera- 
tors. The men that are laid 
off, and the ones still 
working, all know better. 

Laid-off Miner 
West Virginia 
* * * 

I never thought I’d live 
to see the day when I’d 
say something like this; 7 
but you know, the way 
things are in the mine 
now, I think the company 


WAR & PEACE 

Below is a duplicate of 
a letter which I have just 
sent to TIME MAGA- 
ZINE. Perhaps you may 
find it suitable for publi- 
cation in NEWS & LET- 
TERS. If you have read 
the lead column in the 
latest issue of TIME, you 
may understand my fury. 

“Sir: As a young man 
who is on the threshold 
of induction into the 
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armed services o? the 
United States, I am' in 
search of a cause for which 
to fight. I was not sur- 
prised when TIME sup- 
plied one. 

“You mention that the 
‘vital difference’ between 
Dienbienphu and Quemoy 
is that ‘United States pres- 
tige is directly at stake.’ 
With pride, I now march 
forward for God, Country, 
and prestige.” 

I have rarely been so in- 
furiated by such crass 
misinterpretation of poli- 
tical shenanigans. I always 
have been an angry young 
man of sorts, but if this 
type of nonsense contin- 
ues, I shall certainly be 
beat very soon. 

Student 

Detroit 

* * * 

I don’t get scared any- 
more when war is threat- 
ened, because I know if 
it’s averted this time, it 
won’t be the next time, 
or the time after that. 

I know the brink-of-war 
strategists are going to 
trip on that brink some- 
day and fall into the 3rd 
World War. 

Young mother 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

When I listened to Ike 
as he compared Quemoy 
to Munich, I really got 
scared. Why should any- 
one go to war to help 
Chaing Kai-shek sit on 
thousands of Formosans? 

Housewife 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

FRANCE 

The referendum in 
France, which has recent- 
ly been a no party state 
under the dictatorship of 
De Gaulle, was a means 
of strengthening capital- 
ism and subjugating Afri- 
cans to brutal French im- 
perialism. Of what value 
is a ballot cast in the 
presence of armed guards 
for whom only affirma- 
tive votes are legitimate? 

Doubtful 

Detroit 

READERS ABROAD 

A few days ago I had 
the great pleasure to read 
your interesting journal 
News & Letters . ._. 

We wish to let you 
know what we are looking 
for. We are looking for 1) 
an exchange of views on 
the theoretical and poli- 
tical problems of Marx- 
ism, 2) the development 
of relations for collabora- 
tion, on the basis of the 
historical necessity, for a 
modern Marxist move- 
ment and of the common 
interests of all the coun- 
tries ... 

I was very interested to 
read in News & Letters 
the articles of Dunayevs- 
kaya about the modern po- 
sition of Marxist thought 
and the search of a real 
Humanism. 

A new reader 
, Greece 


The British Trotskyists 
(all groups) measure how 
progressive a worker is 
(or is not) by trying to 
discover whether he voted 
Labor or Conservative. 
Now I have often pointed 
out that many workers 
who have broken free of 
bourgeois ideas frequently 
refuse to vote at all. (I 
have often heard life-long 
Labor men say: “What’s 
the use of voting; they are 
all alike, all out for them- 
selves?” Our Trotskyist 
friends here say that these 
workers are not progres- 
sive at all, but just burnt 
out. I disagree.) The point 


I am making is that the 
number of votes a radical 
candidate gets is no meas- 
ure of class consciousness 
in a given area at a given 
moment in time. A far 
. better measure of increas- 
ing class-consciousness is 
the ever increasing num- 
ber of industrial struggles 
in the past period. There 
have been for example a 
year by year increase in 
unofficial strikes in the 
Scottish coalfields since 
the introduction of nation- 
alisation. 

J. Y. 

England 


REPORT & APPEAL TO OUR READERS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
faced Faubus’ bayonets at 
the school door itself . . . 

What does this mean 
when we are living in a 
state-capitalist society and 
are stretching our hands 
to that new society where 
the free individual is the 
social entity — what does it 
mean when we say we 
will put out this paper, 
spread this book, this or- 
ganization? They are our 
proof that when we talk 
of how much it takes to 
put out NEWS & LET- 
TERS that ‘each figure be- 
comes the mirror of the 
inter-relationship between 
necessity and freedom, 
what we are now and 
what we hope to be when 
we become part of the 
new Working Class Hu- 
manist movement’ on our 
way to that society where 
the individual is what 
counts. 

— Financial Secretary 

* * A 

With the size family I 
have it would be pretty 
hard to say exactly what 
I can do. By being unem- 
ployed and not knowing 
when I’m going back to 
work, I don’t know just 
where it will come from. 
But I’ll say this: I’ll 
pledge a hundred, and do 
my very best. If I can’t 
get it out of my salary, 
I’ll go out and raise it 
some other way . . . 

I think the pledges we 
make here are wonderful. 
But if we only don’t stop 
at the pledges we make 
and get on out with the 
paper more. That’s the 
way I feel. Of course, 
after every convention, 
anywhere I’ve been, you’fe 
running over with eager- 
ness to get out and do 
things. And a few weeks 
after you die. We just 
don’t keep pushing. 

I can remember when 
we used to pay a dollar a 
month to join, or rather a 
dollar to join and a dollar 
a month dues, to the 


UAW-CIO. With the finan- 
cial reports that they give 
us now, we haven’t got 
anything. They spend 
more for drinks than this 
organization spends for 
everything. And they 
take it out of our sweat 
and blood. I was just lis- 
tening to the financial re- 
port and thinking. I went 
to Atlantic City and one 
night’s party that they 
gave for the delegates 
there would run this paper 
for ten years. One night’s 
party, and who pays it? 
People like us, with our 
dues to the UAW. They 
don’t pay it, WE pay it. 
Plus their salaries. 

It just looks to me like 
we’U have to push our- 
selves more. They push 
themselves. When they get 
ready for a drive, they get 
out and have one. And 
don’t spend any of their 
own money, just ours. 

— Unemployed 
Auto Worker 
* * * 

I ’ thought the report 
was not so much part of 
the financial page, as the 
philosophic page, because 
I never heard such a ter- 
rific analysis of just what 
money means, coming out 
of human labor, and just 
where it’s going, in our 
own activity here. 

I can’t add, anything to 
the report at all except 
one quotation from Marx 
that I thought tied in and 
that is that dead labor, 
Marx said, in our society 
dead labor of capital dom- 
inates living labor or hu- 
man activity, and I feel 
that our contributions 
here represent our power 
to transform money which 
is just dead labor into free 
human activity, both the 
activity of our organiza- 
tion and the future activi- 
ty of the new society. And 
I’d like to pledge $100. 

- — Committee Member 

Please fill out the blank 
below with your contribu- 
tion. Every $1 helps. 


NEWS & LETTERS, 8751 Grand River, Detroit 4, Mich. 

Here is my contribution of $ to help 

assure that News & Letters will continue to appear. 

I shall send you $ — . a month. My pledge for this 

month is enclosed. 

Name (Please Print) i . 

Address 

City Zone Stme!”“”!!!“!"“™™”..„ 


TWO WORLDS 


COLONIAL REVOLTS 
AND THE CREATIVITY OF PEOPLE 

by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
author of MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

The cold war between America and Russia that began 
as soon as the hot war came to a halt is proof enough of 
the fact that World War II had not solved a single funda- 
mental problem that capitalism, private or state, is con- 
stantly creating, and for which it is plunging humanity 
into constant wars. At the same time, the colonial revolts 
that followed . World War II differed quite sharply from 
those that followed World War I. 

The colonial struggles that arose after World War I 
were inspired by the Russian Revolution of 1917 and 
followed the pattern of national liberation that linked 
itself to the working class struggles for a totally new social 
order, as witness the Chinese Revolution of 1919, led by 
Sun Yat Sen. On the other hand, the colonial struggles 
that followed World War II, and the division of world 
power into two colossal masses of capital, held either by 
America or Russia, have followed the path of compromise 
with the old social order. 

THE ROLE OF THE ARMY AND THE COMPROMISE 
WITH THE OLD ORDER 

Whether, as in Egypt, it was a compromise with the 
feudal social structure; or whether, as in Mao’s China, it 
skipped straight to forced collectivization and industriali- 
zation a la Russia, what characterized both colonial 
struggles is what characterizes our whole age: the role of 
the State. 

The greatest single feature of a class state is its Army. 
Whether it was only secondary army colonels, like Nasser, 
who achieved power through a quick coup, or General Mao, 
whose famous Eighth Route Army won only after literally 
decades of civil war, the truth is that the popular revolts 
in these were controlled by the Army. Never for any length 
of time have the untapped creative energies of the millions 
been brought into the construction of the new social order, 
as they were in the first years of the Russian Revolution. 

The result is that the destruction of the old corrupt 
regimes of a Farouk or a Chiang has not led to a new life 
for millions. 600 million in China continue to be bottled 
up in contradictions, as Mao himself has had to admit. 
What, then, is it that gives Mao’s China so much the 
appearance of “the new?” 

The new seems “obvious.” It was not the native bour- 
geoisie, as in India, that, led the national struggle and 
achieved national independence. It was the Communist 
Party. True, it is not a workers’ party. True, the petty 
bourgeois intellectuals that lead this party rely not on the 
masses, but on the Army. Indeed, the Chinese Constitution 
gives it equal status with “the Party.” 

Still, because Mao’s obvious adversary is the corrupt 
Chiang who was driven from his country, despite the 
support both by Roosevelt and Stalin, the real opponents 
of Mao — the working people of China — are forgotten, and 
the illusion is created in many that Mao is “the progressive 
force” and should be supported in any “localized war.” 
As if in this age of state capitalism and nuclear warfare 
any war can be “localized” or it is the task of Marxists “to 
take sides” in such wars! At the present, moment this 
would be the height of folly and would doom the prole- 
tarian struggle. 

The truth is that which apears as a new social order 
is only a new stage of — capitalism, state capitalism. Just 
as in World War I when the labor bureaucracy, whether 
in trade ^unions or parties, proved to be an integral part 
of capitalism, so in World War II the role of the petty 
bourgeois intellectual has changed. He has transferred his 
individualism into “collectivism” — the State Plan. One 
thing remains the same: it is the State Plan against the 
workers’ revolution. 

Plan or no plan, so decadent is capitalism and so total 
is its crisis precisely because each country has the two 
worlds of capitalists and-workers, and yet the whole world 
divided into but two parts (See EDITORIAL) that it has v 
not the forces nor the means nor the method to undertake ' 
th* completion of the agricultural revolution or even the 
relief of tens of millions, much less the construction of 
modem industrial structures in underdeveloped countries. 
Neither Russia nor America has been able to help build 
the Aswam Dam for Egypt. In this day and age India is 
once again facing famine in large areas. So is China. 

NOT MAO, BUT THE CREATIVE UNTAPPED 
ENERGIES OF MILLIONS 

The idea that Mao and his bureaucrats will lead China 
to a truly new human order is sheer fantasy. Historic 
viability China does not have. Every partial solution to. a 
problem only multiplies its contradictions and brings 
closer the day of World War III. That is its only “historic 
future.” 

The only possible progress among a billion people in 
Asia and the awakened millions in Africa will come from 
the creative untapped energies of these billions. No mili- 
tary might will decide the question. The question that has 
been posed by the colonial revolutions is the creativity, 
the self -activity of the peoples themselves. Nothing on 
earth will prevent this solution from winning in the end. 
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Thinking It Out 

By ROBERT ELLERY 


Once again the ringing of 
the nation’s school bells call- 
ing children to school has 
assembled the white su- 
premacists, who are hell bent 
to stop integration at any 
cost. 

The anti-integration stand 
of Governor Faubus of Ar- 
kansas and Almond of Vir- 
ginia and those their stipe is 
no surprise. 

Encouraging is the fact 
Angie Evans, a white high 
school junior from Van 
Buren, Arkansas, had the 
spirit to face an open meet- 
ing, mostly pro-segregation- 
ists, of the school board and 
tell them, “Negroes have a 
right to attend a school just 
as much as anybody.” 
STUDENTS 
FOR INTEGRATION 

A student-run poll of Lit- 
tle Rock’s junior and high 
school students showed that 
71 per cent were for the 
reopening of schools closed 
by the segregationists, even 
if reopened on the basis of 
integration. Sixty-five stu- 
dents at Hall High School 
signed a petition demanding 
that the schools be reopen- 
ed, even if it meant integra- 
tion. 

That these Southern white 
youth, reared and educated 
in the South, have resisted 
complete brain washing is 
a tribute to them as well as 
to the just cause of the Ne- 
gro, and signals hope for the 
future. 

LIBERALS MUTE 

What is missing from the 
integration picture is the 
vgice of the Northern lib- 
eral, shouting loud and clear 
for human rights. What a 


I have heard that phrase 
So many times, especially in 
the last year. “Don’t change 
our Southern way of life.” 
But what is this “Southern 
way of life?” I feel that this 
quote from Wendell Phillips 
expresses my feeling on the 
“Southern way of life.” “And 
by the South I mean a prin- 
ciple, and not a locality, an 
element of civil life . . . which 
believes that one-third of the 
race is born booted and spur- 
red, and the other two-thirds 
ready saddled for that third 
to ride . . . Our struggle 
therefore is between bar- 
barism and civilization!” 

This holds true today just 
as it did one hundred years 
ago. In Arkansas and in Vir- 
ginia Governor Faubus and 
Senator Byrd lead the fight 
to preserve the “Southern 
way of life.” 

WHAT YOUTH THINK 

But while this is impor- 
tant, I want to talk about 
what concerns me most as a 
youth. What do the youth 
feel about this? In school I 
talked to a sixteen year old 
girl who had been born in 
Virginia and had been back 
for a trip this summer. I 
asked her how does she feel 
about the situation in Little 
Rock and Virginia. She said 
that she does not blame the 
youth in the South for not 


noble cause for liberals, to 
champion. The statements of 
Governor Almond and as- 
sorted nuts is front page 
news, yet the liberals remain 
in hiding. There is much 
pussy - footing, explanations 
of what is really at issue is 
not human dignity but the 
Federal Government’s gain- 
ing too much control over 
the States. Despite the fact 
that integration proceeds at 
a snail’s pace, there are more 
cries for moderation. The 
daily papers continually re- 
fer to those who won’t take 
a clear stand on anything 
“responsible leaders.” 

President Eisenhower has 
still declined to take a stand 
on the 1954 Supreme* Court 
ruling, saying he is sworn to 
uphold the Court’s interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, 
and “Therefore for me to 
weaken public opinion by 
discussion of separate cases, 
where I might agree, or dis- 
agree seems to me complete- 
ly unwise.” 

YOUTH MARCH 

A committee headed by 
Martin Luther King, Mrs. 
Ralph Bunche, A. Phillip 
Randolph and Jackie Robin- 
son has been organizing the 
Youth March for Integrated 
Schools. Since the unfortu- 
nate stabbing of Rev. King 
the date of the demonstra- 
tion, to take place in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been post- 
poned to Oct. 25 to allow as 
many people as possible to 
participate as a tribute to 
him. 

For more information 
write “Youth March for In- 
tegrated Schools,” 312 W. 
126 St., New York City, N.Y. 


wanting to go to school with 
Negroes. For years, she said, 
1 we have been taught that Ne- 
groes are inferior to whites. 
We cannot learn in a day 
that whites and Negroes are 
equal. For this I have but 
one answer. What better way 
to learn than to go to school 
with them. 

“PREJUDICE IS 
TAUGHT TO YOU” 

I asked her if she liked it 
in the South better than 
here. She answered by say- 
ing that the people in the 
South are so much more 
courteous and friendly to 
you. They tip their hat and 
always say hello. A boy who 
was listening asked “What 
about the Negroes?” A girl 
who was also listening said 
that she had talked to a 
white Southern girl who had 
come to California for a va- 
cation. This white Southern 
girl said that many if not 
most white youth, where she 
had come from, were in fa- 
vor of integrating. But they 
were afraid to say anything 
for fear of being' beat up. 
She said that they met se- 
cretly with Negroes. Sur- 
veys in two southern high 
schools showed that the stu- 
dents favored integration. 
Prejudice is not born in you 
it is taught to you. 

In Virginia and in Ar- 



Juvenile Delinquency 

D e t r o 1 1 — Why is there 
juvenile delinquency? Why? 
Because the youth of today 
don’t like the way their 
world is run. They see no 
future in it. 

All youth of today have 
some conception of what’s 
going on. Whether in the 
fifth grade in school or in 
fourth year college. We see 
something wrong. We see 
what’s happening in the fac- 
tory and see what’s going on 
down South with the fight 
for integration and we all 
come to the same conclusion 
— there is something wrong 
with today’s society! All this 
evidently shows is a never 
ending lay-off plan and en- 
slavement. Youth ask them- 
selves and others, “Won’t 
this ever end?” Our parents 
and school teachers can’t an- 
swer this question because 
they don’t really know them- 
selves. 

NO ONE DEALS WITH 
QUESTIONS OF TODAY 

It’s true we learn in school, 
but not what we want to 
know. If the teachers go 
into the problems of the 
world they just skim the sur- 
face and the students know 
nothing they didn’t know be- 
fore the discussion. All we 
did Was waste some valuable 
time talking about nothing! 
No one can figure out why 
there is delinquency, so 
they just settle for van- 
dalism. Don’t people ever 
really try to get to the bot- 
tom of juvenile delinquency? 
If so, they havep’t shown an 
answer to the easiest ques- 
tion around: the fight for 
freedom! 

WORLD IS DELINQUENT 

Marxism and Freedom has 
been gotten to many youth 
and adults too. It has shown 
them a new way out of this 
life and a way into a better 
one. Others won’t listen to 
the Marxist way, or for that 
matter any ideas of the many 
other organizations for they 
fear that it will all be the 
same in the end. I can ap- 
preciate their point because 
it almost seems that way. If 
Marxism and Freedom could 
be gotten to some of these 
people, particularly the 
youth, this would be a better 
world faster. 

All that youth are doing is 
fighting for their freedom 
and the freedom of those yet 
to come. It isn’t the juvenile 
that’s delinquent, it’s the 
world around him. 

— 15-Year-Old 

High School Youth 


kansas segregationists plot- 
ted to stop integration. 
Perhaps the best answer to 
these people is one given by 
the student body president 
of Van Buren High School, 
140 miles away from Little 
Rock, Arkansas. At a school 
board meeting, which was 
discussing integration, she 
announced that a poll of 160 
fellow students showed the 
majority in favor of integra- 
tion. “Their arguments are 
so ridiculous,” she said of 
the segregationists. “They’ve 
been nothing but trouble- 
makers. Someone had to 
speak up.” 

— High School Student 
Los Angeles 


'The Southern Way of Life' 
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NEGRO-WHITE RELATIONS 


Tyrannical public opinion, 
as well as tyrannical laws 
can destroy personal liberty. 
In the United States in gen- 
eral, and in the Southern 
part of the United States in 
particular, white people and 
colored people are forced to 
avoid each other, seldom al- 
lowing themselves to become 
too sociable in public or pri- 
vate activities. If they find 
it necessary to socialize to 
any degree, they fear the 
loss of friends and social 
prestige. 

Pious theologians of the 
South, however, in moments 
of religious meditations, 
have advocated that it is un- 
godly to avoid and reject 
people on the basis of color; 
they would like to become 
strong, mature vessels, drift- 
ing out into the big sea, em- 
bracing the whole of hu- 
manity with friendly human 
relationships, but they are 
restrained and held at bay 
by the strong arms of pub- 
lic opinion, which, like ty- 
rannical laws, restrict the 
bounds of their personal 
freedom. 

The white South further 
restricts the freedom of its 
citizens, black and white, by 
the enforcement of tyran- 
nical laws which strike at 
the heart of personal free- 
dom. The public educational 
system, financed by taxation 
collected from black and 
white people alike, is segre- 
gated on the basis of color. 
Since 1865 laws havfe been 
passed to secure and main- 
tain segregation in every 
facet of public activity: in 


transportation, in public 
schools, in housing, grave- 
yards, and ticket offices! 

These blatant laws in re- 
stricting the freedom of the 
citizens of the South, have 
stuflted their social maturity, 
and injected into the white 
minds of the South a false 
psychology of race superior- 
ity. On the other hand, these 
same laws have been effec- 
ted to ram-rod into the 
minds of the black masses a 
social psychology of inferior- 
ity and worthlessness. 

We are living in a world 
that is under the impact and 
influence of great cataclys- 
mic social changes; we are 
on the threshold of a new so- 
ciety, and for. those of us 
who are genuinely mature 
in mind and heart, we will 
be better able to contribute 
positively to our World. 

But we must be free, and 
in being free, we must con- 
tinue to search our hearts 
for traces of childishness and 
blind ignorance, thus culti- 
vating the harvest of ma- 
turity. Without social ma- 
turity, we are only little 
children marching through 
the night in a blind and 
hopeless society guided by 
the dictates of an out-worn 
psychology which denies us 
the right to grow up in a 
growing world that must 
continue to grow in order 
that it might continue to 
live, and in living, move 
closer into the hearts of men, 
and into the vision of the 
promise of spring. 

— Postman, Detroit 


LONDON LETTER 

‘Race Week’ an Experiment by Fascists 


The “race riots” which 
took place most nights 
during the first week of 
September in London and 
Nottingham do not reflect 
the attitude of the British 
public. 

These disorders were 
quite definitely organised. 
They mark a new stage in 
the growth of the small 
fascist groups which sur- 
vived the war. “Race I * * 4 
Week” was an experiment 
that succeeded beyond ex- 
pectations! 

Notting Hill is a faded 
residential area of Lon- 
don about half an hour’s 
walk from Marble Arch at 
Hyde Park. It has little in- 
dustry, cheap shops in the 
back streets, and the once 
prosperous middle class 
houses have been convert- 
ed into honeycombs of 
flats. In lots of these, col- 
oured folk are crowded. 
Nottingham is a fair sized 
town in the centre of this 
island. It has some coal 
mines roundabout and 
some light industry. 

FASCIST GROUPS 
STIRRING 

The popular liberal 
daily “News Chronicle” 
recently conducted a Gal- 
lup Poll, came up with the 
conclusion that the British 
workers’ main worry is 
fear of possible unemployi- 
ment. " The fascist groupj- 
ings are trying to cash iii 


on this. Their slogan, tried 
out in the elections for the 
London County Council, 
is “Keep Britain White.” 
In Notting Hill, this cam- 
aign had been concentrat- 
ed, by frequent street cor- 
ner meetings, mass leaf- 
letting and wide literature 
sales. The keynote: “Don’t 
let the blacks pinch our 
women and jobs!” 

We can learn a lot of 
lessons from “race week.” 
The success with which 
militant rank and file 
workers apply these les- 
sons will determine whe- 
ther these events are a 
curtain raiser or wider 
and prolonged attempts 
to build up a fascist storm- 
troop organisation in the 
future. “Race week” was 
an attack on the white, 
not the “coloured” work- 
ers in Britain! 

Solidarity with coloured 
workers is general among 
British trades unionists, 
who work with them on 
London’s underground 
railways, on buses, in the 
docks, and in large chemi- 
cal works for example. 

During the recent long 
bus strike, the coloured 
workers were out solid 
with the rest. While our 
unions remain as united 
and tolerant as they are 
now, there is no question 
of “coloured” or any other 
worker getting “under the 
rate” in a union firm. 

London Correspondent 
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A SCOTTISH WORKER'S STORY 

A Young Scotish worker was inspired by a reading of 
INDIGNANT HEART by Mathew Ward, to begin writing his 
autobiography. He finds much in common between the struggles 
of Negro workers in America and Scottish workers in England. 

A Chapter In Autobiography 

by Jqmes Douglas 

The Golden Age we’ll then revive: 

Each man will be a brother; 

In harmony we all*shall live, 

And share the earth together; 

In virtare train’d, enlightened Youth 
Will love each fellow creature 

And future years shall prove the truth 
That man is good by nature: 

Then let us toast with three times three 
The reign of Peace and Libertie. 

— Robert Burns. 1759-1796 

I was born in Grangemouth, a Scottish town, on the 
third of April, 1931. My father was first a coal miner, then 
a railway plate layer, and later a docker. My mother was, 
and is, an extraordinary, intelligent, high-spirited, working^ 
woman. To them I owe my basic understanding of the 
world I live in. The indestructible faith that I’ve now got 
in the ability of the working people to re-shape the world 
on a Socialist humanist basis derives from the courage, 
endurance, self-sacrifice and simple humanity of the many 
fine working men I have known and worked with. 

My earliest and mosx painful memories as a child are 
memories of terrible poverty and humiliation. At that 
time I believed that our community was doomed to an 
unending existence of poverty, cruelty, and ugliness: a 
bleak and awful prospect as I detested cruelty and ugliness 
most of all. But I derived great comfort from my mother’s 
determination to keep a roof over our heads in the face of 
the greatest of difficulties. I think that I derived comfort, 
too, from the words of our own Scottish poet, Robert Bums. 

“He’ll hae misfortunes great an’ sma’, 

But ay a heart aboon them a’.” 

My father was a poorly paid railway worker at this 
time. He was, in fact, paid four shillings a week more than 
those unemployed workers who received unemployment 
benefit from the labour exchange. Even so, by virtue of 
the fact that he did not have to join the daily search for 
work, he was better off than most other workers in our 
town. He was also a trade unionist and an individual 
member of the Labour Party, That marked him out from 
other working men — as unemployed workers could not 
afford to belong to any working class organisation. Al- 
though my father never read much at any time — except 
an occasional Socialist paper — he was militant and class 
conscious. I vividly remember that he passionately argued 
with other workers in our home about “the rotteness of 
the .capitalist system.” He lashed everything that the 
Tories stood for. On one* occasion he strongly criticised a 
worker who confessed that he voted Tory. My father told 
him that he’d “vote for a black if he represented working 
class interests.” “In fact,” he added, “I have got more in 
common with African and Russian workers than with any 
of Churchill’s class.” He hated the Tories like hell 

Today I know that my own special hatred of Toryism 
is rooted in that background. My father hated the capitalist 
system because of what it had done to working people. 
“They not only tried to starve us out,” he once shouted out 
in anger, “but they also tried to rob us of our dignity as 
men.” He had absolutely no patience with workers who 
offered a defence of Toryism. And he would always argue 
that the only good or progressive Tories that he knew 
were dead ones. 

(To Be Continued Next Issue) 


“We affirm as a fundamental principle, that 
labor, the creator of wealth, is entitled to all it creates. 

“Affirming this, we avow ourselves willing to 
accept the final results of the operation of a principle 
so radical, such as the overthrow of the whole profit- 
making system, the extinction of all monopolies, the 
abolition of privileged classes, universal education 
and fraternity, perfect freedom of exchange, and, 
best and grandest of all, the final obliteration of that 
foul stigma upon our so-called Christian civilization, 
the poverty of the masses. Holding principles as 
radical as these, and having before our minds an ideal 
condition so noble, we are still aware that our goal 
cannot be reached at a single leap . . . therefore, — 

“Resolved, That we declare war with the wages 
system, which demoralizes alike the hirer and the 
hired, cheats both, and enslaves the workingman; 
war with the present system of finance, which robs 
labor, and gorges capital, makes the rich richer, and 
the poor poorer, and turns a republic into an aristo- 
cracy of capital; war with these lavish grants of the 
public lands to speculation companies, and, whenever 
in power, we pledge ourselves to use every just and 
legal means to resume all such grants heretofore 
made; war with the system of enriching capitalist 
by the creation and increase of public interest-bearing 
debts. ...” 

— Wendell Phillips 
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I do hope your paper 
will pay attention to latest 
figures on labor produc- 
tivity, unemployment and 
unusually high profits. 
Business Week, Sept. 20, 
1958, openly boast of the 
fact that the rise in labor 
productivity which jump- 
ed 4.4% in out put per 
man hour in 1955, and an- 
other 1.4% in 1956 and 
still higher, 2.5% in 1957, 
is expected to he top this 
year by a 4% gain over 
1957. 

They shed no tears 
over the fact that this has 
meant a constant rise in 
unemployment but go on 
to gloat over the fact that 
the after-tax porfits of 
the April to June quarter 
of this year has jumped 
by 15%. 

Economist 

Chicago 


Book Review 

PROPHET OF LIBERTY: 
The Life and Times of 
Wendell Phillips by Oscar 
Sherwin. Bookman As- 
sociates, New York. 

At last there is a spirit- 
ed and fairly comprehen- 
sive biography of the 
great Abolitionist, Wen- 
dell Phillips. Although 
the price, $10, is fantastic 
for the * pocket of any 
worker, the speeches of 
Wendell Philips that are 
reproduced here make it 
a must for a workers 
library. There is nothing 
in today’s crisis that so 
nails the South for the 
barbarism it is and that 
points so clearly to the 
creative force that the 
Negro represents in the 
necessary reconstruction 
of the South. 

Bourgeois historians 
have so rewritten the 
period preceding and fol- 
lowing the Civil War that 
to read this truthful ac- 
count is like a breath of 
fresh air. Indeed, the re- 
search work seems very 
impressive at first sight. 
A closer look, however, 
reveals that the ramifica- 
tions of the Abolitionist 
movement have escaped 
also the attention of this 
liberal professor. There is 
no comprehension of the 
self -activity of the Ne- 
groes, the millions en- 
slaved, the thousands of 
runaways, and the free 
Negroes. A single sentence 
suffices to describe the 
great leader of the slave 
revolt in North Carolina, 
Denmark Vesey. Another 
leader of a great slave re- 
volt, Nat Turner, is men- 
tioned only by the way of 
the Southern press. In the 
662 pages of text and 150 
additional pages of refer- 
ences and bibliography 
there is not a single refer- 
ence to the heroic So- 
journer Truth and Harriet 
Tubman or to David 
Walker, whose Appeal to 
the Colored People, pre- 
dated William Lloyd Gar- 
rison’s LIBERATOR. 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 


SEGREGATION AND HUMAN HEALTH 


There are times in almost everyone’s life when he 
feels he must look at himself more closely and see who 
and what he is, and where he is going. Such a time occurs 
in men after an emotional shock, or when concerned with 
serious body disease. Nations as well as people' may experi- 
ence these events, and it seems to me that our country 
is entering such a period. 

The soil out of which grew our revolution of 1776 — 
rich as it was — had certain defects. Otherwise how could 
we maintain Negro slavery almost 100 years after the 
Declaration of Independence? And now almost another 
century later, the question of school desegregation still 
shows the lingering chronic disease at our roots. It is 
time to look into our soil. 

Recently a physician returning from a European trip 
told me that he found it very difficult to answer the often 
repeated questions asked him about the treatment of 
Negro Americans. He said it helped very little to point to 
worse treatment of the Negro in the Union of South Africa 
or the race riots newly appearing in England. 

LAWS BECOME JUST FETISHES 

To^ make the statement “we have a government of 
laws and not of men” as though this was the answer to 
nation’s troubles, reveals the counterfeit nature of our 
claim to democracy. Both the President of the U. S., and a 
committee of Justices of the State Courts use this formula- 
tion in recently issuing pronouncements, with solemn 
faces holding up the law and at the same time stepping 
on human beings. As though it were a matter of coffee 
with cream or without, Eisenhower says, I would never 
give an opinion about my conviction about the Supreme 
Court discussions because such a statement would indicate 
either approval or disapproval and I was never going to 
do it. The law without a solid human base is merely a 
fetish, a hollow thing. ■ ? 

Among physicians, as in other groups that are well-off 
economically, there are those who see a threat to their 
own well being in Negro equality. They also stand by 
“the law” and “states rights.” When I said that laws and- 
humanity are not always the same thing and that human 
rights are frequently not in laws, one physician asked, 
“What would you have done if Hitler needed emergency 
surgery and you were the only one able to do it?” I sur- 
prised him by saying I would have refused to operate. 
“SEGREGATIONIST IS A DEFORMED PERSON” 

Some years ago when that advocate of racism, Gerald 
K. Smith, came to our town to speak, I was opposed to 
letting him spill his poison in a public school auditorium. 
Yet representatives of the American Civil Liberties Union 
thought it best to uphold “law and free speech.” This has 
never made sense to me. There are simple elementary 
truths which must never take a back place to law. A law 
has no meaning without human content. 

Race antagonism, however, is only one facet of the 
abnormal living that is today’s existence. The race hater, 
the segregationist, is a deformed person, but he is the 
legal offspring of a sick society. Man came into existence 
by differentiating himself from other animals through' 
consciousness of himself. The maintenance of this aware- 
ness of himself — -Jiis humanity — as well as its deepening, 
requires the fullest activity and free mobilization of all 
his functions. 


A society clinging to segregation is ample evidence of 
stunted living. We can no longer afford to live in com- 
promise with this disease. Today the fight of every 
human being for full expression is the fight for all human- 
ity to remain alive. This is the real meaning of our struggle 
against segregation. 


It is no wonder that 
“the life and times of 
Wendell Phillips did not 
lead the liberal professor 
into the not so obvious 
relationship of Karl Marx 
and the whole Working 
men’s First International 
to the Civil War in gen- 
eral and Wendell Phillips 
in particular. In this es- 
sential respect the few 
isolated pages on Aboli- 
tionism i n MARXISM 
AND FREEDOM tell 
more than the 814 pages 
of the PROPHET OF 
LIBERTY. 

It is especially to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Oscar 
Sherwin did not unearth 
the fact that the path of 
Wendell Phillips and that 
of the great American 
socialist Eugene V. Debs 
crossed. The then young 


secretary of the Railway- 
men’s Union shared the 
platform with the grand 
old orator who was the 
only one of the Abolition- 
ists who had gone straight 
over to the labor move- 
ment after slavery was 
abolished. Yet Mr. Sher- 
win writes beautifully 
when he describes Wen- 
dell Phillips in his old age 
taking up the cudgels for 
the “battle of labor.” (See 
quote on this page.) 

The inadequacies of the 
work notwithstanding, 
this book should be in 
everybody’s library be- 
cause it gives a picture 
not easily gotten of the 
most glorious, and most 
neglected, page of our 
history— the great Aboli- 
tionist movement. 
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WAR CLOUDS OVER CHINA 


(Continued from Page 1) 

and so universally detested 
is he by the Chinese, that 
Mao found it easy to create 
a situation whereby he could 
point to the threat of foreign 
intervention in order to di- 
vert the mounting unrest of 
the Chinese masses. 

INSIDE MAO’S CHINA 

What is the situation in- 
side China itself? First there 
is the fact that Mao is head 
of a government which 
speaks for over 600 million 
on the Chinese mainland, as 
against Chiang Kai Shek, 
whom they expelled, to the 
small island of Formosa 
where he can’t even speak 
for the 600,000 over whom he 
sits. 

Then there is the fact that 
in over 100 years of China’s 
struggle for unification and 
independence from foreign 
rule, Mao, in 1949, with his 
powerful peasant army was 
able to unify China and ex- 
pel foreign rule and subdue 
or incorporate the various 
war lords who had separate- 
ly bled their own provinces. 

It was one thing for Mao 
to win almost unanimous 
support against Chiang. 
But the elimination of 
China’s centuries’ old pov- 
erty and its reconstruction 
from 30 years of war deva- 
station is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. Full-blown, 
Mao introduced totalitar- 
ian state capitalist con- 
trols with a ready, made 
one-party Communist ap- 
paratus which he had built 
up in his army. 

Of 640 million, less than 15 
million are listed as workers, 
and the rest are engaged in 
the most back-breaking im- 
poverished agricultural la- 
bor in the world. 

If the poor peasants 
thought that by getting rid 
of Chiang Kai Shek, 'they’d 
free themselves from exploi- 
tation- and better their own 
conditions, one of Mao’s 
spokesmen set them straight 
by explaining that “the basic 
aim of agrarian reform is 
not purely one of relieving 
poor peasants it is designed 
to set free the rural produc- 
tive forces.” 

If the workers thought 
that under Mao they could 
improve their conditions of 
life and labor, the state let 
them know they had better 
submit to speed-up — or else 
— by warning those workers 
who “do not clearly see the 
relation between the inter- 
ests of the individuals . and 
the interests of the State . . . 
and, regardless of the finan- 
cial ability of the State, de- 
mand too high wages . . . 
and living conditions.” 

Of the 15 million classified 
as workers, less than 5 mil- 
lion are actually industrial 
workers, the remaining 10 
million are administrators, 
technicians, teachers, gov- 
ernment workers. 

To force the workers and 
poor peasants to submit to 
this weight of oppression, 
Mao has regimented every 
single aspect of family and 
personal life. 

PUTTING WOMEN TO 
WbRK AND RURAL 
“COMMUNES” 

The latest and most ambi- 
tious scheme is what the 
Chinese rulers dare call 
rural “communes.” Any re- 


lationship to the old social- 
ist ideal and principle of the 
Paris Commune — self-gov- 
ernment — is out of the ques- 
tion. This fantastic scheme, 
officially called “People’s 
Public Communities,” is con- 
trolled strictly from Peking. 
Its aim is the intensification 
of the literally around-the- 
clock work that has been the 
lot of the Chinese masses. 
Presently this means the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) 750,000 “People’s Co- 
operative Farms,” or collec- 
tives, are to be transformed 
into 100,000 larger units in 
which all, including house- 
wives, become “wage work- 
ers,” that is to say are regi- 
mented like factory workers. 
This scheme was first intro- 
duced quitely in April in 
Honan Province near Pek- 
ing, speeded up in July, and 
by now (September 23) a 
Hsinhua New China) News 
Agency dispatch claims that 
30% of the 500 million 
peasants have been consoli- 
dated into these communes 
in Honan, Liaoning, Hopei, 
Shansi, Tsinghai, Shantung, 
Heilungkiang and Kwangsi. 

(2) Tens of millions of 
millions of women are 
“freed” from household 
chores and must work in the 
field alongside the men full 
time. Nurseries take care of 
the children and then the 
family comes, not home, but 
to a huge public mess hall. 
The women who do not do 
individual household work 
must therefore cook for ap- 
proximately 8,000, the aver- 
age membership in a com- 
mune. 

(3) Since all are now wage 
workers and there is no 
ownership, private or collec- 
tive, of the land, the inhabit- 
ants may be shifted from 
farm work to the factory. 

(4) Indeed, the scheme 
is not to have the city or 
industry “lead” the farm, 
but the other way around. 
Thus these “communes” 
not only farm large areas 
under its control, but build 
and manage industries, 
handle trade and banking, 
and assume a military type 
of organization, arming 
and training all the able 
bodied, men and women. 

In face of this, all previous 
and still existing, forms of 
control and spying on the 
population, such as, block 
committees in the cities and 
health stations in the Vil- 
lages, for maintaining police 
control, pale into insignific- 
ance before this super regi- 
mentation and Plan to push 
all labor into forced labor, 
literally around the clock. 
MASS RESSISTANCE 
Nevertheless, mass resist- 
ance can be seen on the 
contryside just like in the 
city. Thus the latest infor- 
mation, especially that given 
to its “cadres” (read: small 
and large bureaucrats, of- 
ficials) is to slow up a bit. 
For example, they have been 
told that this reorganization 
need not at once abolish “co- 
operative ownership,” and 
must not interfere with the 
gathering of the autumn’s 
harvest. 

Despite this totalitarian 
terror, the workers’ resist- 
ance can be glimpsed from 
the repeated complaints in 




Our Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY 


HOTTING HILL. 
ENGLAND 

Recently a mob of “ted- 
dy boys” raged through 
the Notting Hill section of 
London, inhabited by 
West Indian Negroes, in 
the first and worst racial 
disturbance in British his- 
tory. The riot was organ- 
ized and led by British 
fascists under the leader- 
ship of Mosley, old friend 
of Hitler. (See “London 
Letter”) . 

In sharp contrast to the 
way things of this nature 
are handled in the United 
States, the police arrested 
the white rioters and 
promptly passed, out 4 
year jail sentences. 

Judge Cyril Salmon, in 
sentencing 9 who went out 
with clubs and iron bars 
looking for trouble said, 
“As far as the law is con- 
cerned, you are entitled to 
think what you like, how- 
ever foul your thoughts, to 
feel what you like, how- 
ever brutal and debased 
your emotions, to say what 
you like provided you do 
not infringe the rights of 
others or imperil the 
Queen’s peace. 

“But once you translate 
your dark thoughts and 
brutal feelings Into savage 
acts such as these, the law 
will be swift to punish 
you, the guilty, and to pro- 
tect your victims.” 

If our Bill of Rights 
was enforced as the 
British law has been 
then we would see Gov. 
Faubus and his ignoble 
colleagues serving a 
four year prison term 
instead of another Tour 
years in public office. 
What the Supreme 
Court here is reaping is 
the bitter fruit of a Civil 
War which won on the 
battlefields and lost in 
the Court through “gen- 
1 1 e m e n’s agreements” 
which gave back the 
White South white 
men’s laws. In the South 
oppression and discrimi- 
nation have always 
worn a white face. 


FRANCE 

France, under DeGaulle, 
has accepted the new con- 
stitution, abolished the 
Fourth Republic, and ac- 
cepted a form of dictator- 
ship they call the “Fifth 
Republic”. The victory of 
DeGaulle was not without 
violent protests from 
those most affected by it. 

The Algerians, fighting 
for their complete free- 
dom, have carried the Al- 
gerian war from North 
Africa into the streets of 
Paris. Police have been 
fired upon in the streets 
and killed, bombs have 
been thrown, and the De- 
Gaulle forces are- on a 24 
hour alert. 

France has also been 
treated to a sample of 
what DeGaulle will do 
when he gets his dicta- 
torial power. Over 4,000 
Algerians have beefi. pick- 
ed up by the police and 
thrown into French con- 
centration camps without 
trial. Running gun battles 
take place on Paris streets. 
Sudden arrest, search and 
seizure are commonplace. 

The Press, Radio and 
television have been seiz- 
ed and put under complete 
government control of 
Soustelle, the most rabid 
of the DeGaulle fascists. 

Formerly it was a mat- 
ter of great French pride 
that all forms of com- 
munication were free of 
government control. Now 
.every post is filled by a 
Soustelle hatchet man. 
Those who openly oppose 
have been exiled to the 
provinces. 

A study of the DeGaulle 
vote will reveal that 
French Guinea rejected 
the proposal by a huge 
majority, that the Algeri- 
ans refused to vote, and 
that the workers in the 
cities-voted against it. De- 
Gaulle carried the day 
through the support of the 
shopkeepers, the farmers, 
the middle class. The seeds 
for it were planted by 
the Communists and in- 
tellectuals who so feared 


the workers taking power 
in their own hands that 
they paved the way for 
fascism. 

* * * 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Black men in South 
Africa have been forced to 
pay a head tax of $2.80 
per year. It is now doubled 
even though they earn an 
average yearly wage of 
lass than $369. All whites 
are exempt if they earn 
less than $420 per year. 

* * * 

TANGANYIKA 

• The first elections in 
Tanganyika, where each 
of five constituencies was 
to elect an African, a 
European, and an Asian, 
resulted in a clean sweep 
for the Tanganyika Afri- 
can National Union, who 
elected all their own can- 
didates plus all the Euro- 
peans and Asians that it 
supported. The TANU de- 
feated the African Nation- 
al Congress and the Unit- 
ed Tanganyika Party, 
which campaigned on a 
“multi-racial” basis. The 
party is a moderate na- 
tionalist movement led by 
Julius Nyerere. 

* * * 

UNITED NATIONS 

The vote in the United 
Nations on the question of 
admitting Red China as a 
member revealed how ex- 
tremely weak is the posi- 
tion of the United States 
on the question. 

Brink-of-war Dulles 
sponsored the motion to 
delay and postpone the 
question for another year. 
It won 40 to 29. with 10 
nations abstaining. No 
doubt those who abstained 
would have voted against 
the American resolution 
except that America holds 
the purse strings. In that 
sense the resolution came 
within one vote of losing. 

To ignore a nation of 
640 million people, for any 
reason, is to reveal the 
United Nations -as a tool 
to be used in the power 
struggle with Russia. • 






Mao’s official newspaper, 
“The People’s Daily,” which 
blasts workers for high 
absenteeism, lateness, viola- 
tion of factory regulations 
and working procedures and 
the large number of defec- 
tive pieces and rejects which 
are produced. 

The speed with which the 
discussions unloosed by his 
famous “Let 100 Flowers 
Bloom” speech were forbid- 
den, and the mass arrests 
which followed, show how 
widespread is the unrest in 
all strata of the population. 

AMERICAN CRISIS 

If the timing of the For- 
mosa crisis indicates the 
mass unrest which Mao is 
trying to divert and suppress 
in China, it also reflects the 
internal unrest in America. 
Not only did the Administra- 
tion reveal its hand in the 
Middle East at a time when 
millions of American work- 
ers were being laid-off, the 
actual sending of military 


units to Formosa took place 
at a time of intensified re- 
pression of Negroes in the 
South. 

What lies beneath the 
Russian-American maneu- 
vers in the international 
crisis, is the fact that 
neither Mao nor Khrush- 
chev can solve their inter- 
nal contradictions any 
more than the American 
capitalists can. 

The one thing they have 
in common is that they are 
all willing to sacrifice the 
lives of the world’s mil- 
lions to maintain their 
power. 


To Our Readers 

Please note that there is a 
new masthead on the front 
page of News & Letters. For 
the next few months we will 
print, on an experimental 
basis, suggestions by our 
readers. News & Letters 
committees authorized the 


Editorial Board to then 
choose one, to be submitted 
for a final vote. This month 
it is’“This Paper Speaks the 
Truth Whenever It Is Need- 
ed.” 

Please send us your sug- 
gestions! 


SPECIAL OFFER — $5 

Marxism & Freedom 

. . . from 1776 until Today 

by RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

This anti-Communist study of 
the American roots of Marx- 
ism- relates man’s struggles 
for freedom from the start of 
the factory system, nearly 200 
years ago, to the sputniks of 
today. 

A Book for Every Worker 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY S 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN AUTO 

WILDCAT— OCT. 3rd. 

On Friday, October 3rd, we had a wildcat. We had 
been having wildcats for more than 3 weeks but this was 
new, and in more than one sense. Usually after a, wildcat 
strike runs a week it is crushed by the union bureaucrats. 
They abuse, curse, pacify, do anything so that the strike 
is minimized and the workers return to work. 

These strikes were different; every day it was 
— different. A few weeks ago we would work 5 or 6 
hours a day; the week of October 3rd, no one worked 
an hour. The first week it started in the paint shop, 
the second was the truck drivers and the third week 
the trim shop was leading it. 

That Friday morning, a picket line started with just 
a few, but in 10 or 15 minutes it grew as large and as long 
as any in past years, and shut the plant down. From what 
I found on that picket line, workers have a pile of griev- 
ances on everything in the plant and on the contract. 
That is what broke it down from working 5 or 6 hours to 
just wilking out. 

Everyone was asked or told to go over, to the union 
hall where we were supposed to meet with the union 
officers at 10 o’clock. Over 3,000 workers went. The hall 
was packed 10, o’clock came. None of the local officers 
came in. At the regular meetings the local officers Come in 
at the very last minute to make sure workers can’t corner 
them. Workers asked one of the stewards to call the 
meeting together, and the first point was a motion for 
re-call of local officers for shirking their duties. It was 
carried in a voice vote by at least 95%. 

The workers started making concrete proposals. 
(1) What are we to do about shop conditions? (2) What 
are we to do about speed up? (3) What are we to do about 
the contract? The last motion was to continue the picket 
. line on Monday and after we were through picketing 
come to the union hall to see if the officers would be there. 
WILDCAT— OCT. 6th.— 

The picket line was large on Monday; no one went in. 
At ten we dispersed and went to the hall. The officers 
were there with a few International Reps. Again the chief 
steward conducted the meeting. The union President 
spoke first. He spoke through boos and catcalls. 

One worker after another got the floor, pointing 
out what was and is happening in the shops, and 
showing that no support was coming from them. They 
blasted the top union officials, who sat there not 
saying a word. 

Rank and file workers taking the mike and ex- 
pressing themselves in opposition to the company, to 
the union officers and to Reuther, was something that 
never happened before. Any one could see and feel 
that they had grievances and problems in the shop 
that they wanted solved. They were ready to do it 
themselves. 

One Negro worker spoke. He started with our shop 
and then pointed out that it was a national problem in 
the UAW. He said, that since 1946, when Reuther gained 
full control of the UAW and came out with an 18Yzc 
raise from the long G. M. strike of that year, he has 
thought of only one thing, to get a few nickels from the 
companies for the life of the worker, telling the company 
they can get it back in speed-up. Today the workers don’t 
get those nickels and dimes. They are put in trust funds 
that the company controls and pays out to workers in 
dribbles. '• 

Finally the International Rep. started putting fear 
Into .the meeting by saying: first, there will be an author- 
ized strike by the skilled workers next week; the Inter- 
nationaljhus sanctioned it. We should work one week and 
save some money for striking. Secondly, the company is 
moving many jobs out at the end of the model. Thirdly, 
there were 35,000 in our plant 5 years ago. Today from all 
Chrysler plants in our local we have°9,000 and in the next 
% years there will be only 3,000 men working. 

That was three weeks ago. No skilled worker had a 
strike. We had a meeting to ratify the contract. Reuther 
ealled the local officers and committeemen beforehand 
and gave them the business about that meeting. One 
worker said, “I was told that Reuther said that if our local 
doesn’t ratify the contract we won’t have a local in the 
future. The local officers and committeemen will be held 
responsible for it. They are caught in a vice, but that’s no 
worry of the workers.” 


WHAT KIND OF LABOR? 


RECESSION, AUTOMATION 
AND STEEL 

“Nixon is a jerk,” was the consensus of opinion reached by most workers, as 
they read the title of Nixon’s speech, “Recession Has Ended.” This being an election 
year, even The New York Times sent its reporters out to get workers’ reactiohs 
to this speech of Nixon’s. They reported that a young Negro woman elevator 
operator in a downtown office building in Huntington, West Virginia, said: “Where 
at? I’d like to go there.” In fact, however, the workers that had been streaming 
out of West Virginia to industrial centers in the mid- West have begun streaming 
back home because the recession in th e industrial centers is just as bad. 

■ ® It is bad, not because labor 

productivity is poor, but be- 
cause it has been truly 
phenomenal. Among produc- 
tion workers productivity is 
up 7 per cent from a year 
ago, and, if you limit your- 
self to the worst months of 
the recession since April, it 
has been precisely here that 
it is at its best — no less than 
12 per cent rise in labor 
productivity since April. Not 
only that, industrialists do 
not expect any "decline in 
this high rate of labor pro- 
ductivity because they know 
that all the Automation 
machinery they have put in, 
the unemployment which 
they aimed at and achieved, 
the speed-up of those still 
at work, all these should 
continue to result in “full 
benefits of plant moderniza- 
tion.” 

Profits are rising and 
rising and all that the top 
group of capitalists advis- 
ing the Commerce Depart-, 
ment — Business. Advisory 
Council — can foresee is 5 
to 6 million unemployed 
by next winter! NEWS- 
WEEK of October 20, 1958, 
is predicting this. 



“I Got the Contract, You Stay on , - 

" The Job and Get Production.” 

REUTHER JAMS CONTRACT 
DOWN WORKERS' THROATS 

As every one knows the contract negotiations 
this year were punctuated with more wildcatting 
than at any previous period. These wildcat strikes 
came to such a climax that there was not a single 
shop working at the time when the contracts 
were actually signed. 

-At first the labor bureaucracy tried to pretend 
that their word counted for something because the 
question of local grievances had been left open for 
local settlement; however they could not continue 
fooling themselves for long. 

The President of Chrysler Corporation in fact 
went so far as to claim that there were 700 strikes in 
3 years which, if you took him at his word, would 
mean the workers in the auto industry worked 20 
days in the entire year. While in fact, this is not true, 
he doep have the correct class view point for he 
respects the hostility of the workers towards the 
company, a hostility that is as active in a mere 
stoppage of 10 minutes as when there is a walk out. 

The union bureaucracy has not been that honest 
and when confronted with an entire local such as 
Fleetwood voting against the contract they still 
pretend that it was “overwhelmingly” approved. 
CHRYSLER LOCAL 212 

The truth is that their well oiled machine broke 
down completely with the result that at 2 meetings 
of Local 212 the workers came out in real numbers, 
in thousands instead of the hand full that come out 
for regular meetings. These 2 spontaneous strike 
meetings you will find analyzed in Worker’s Journal 
on this page. 

That the bureaucracy learned from this only one 
thing — to increase its intimidation of the workers — 
was seen on Saturday, October 25, 1958. Suddenly 
Chrysler, which was barely putting in 2 or 3 days a 
week, scheduled work for 6 full days the week of 
contract ratification. Because of this the union called 
2 meetings on Saturday, one for the day shift and 
another for the afternoon shift, thus separating the 
workers. (Continued on Page 5) 
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BE SURE TO READ: | 

‘THE CONFEDERACY, THE CONFEDERACY’ j 

in the "Two Worlds” column on page 5 9 
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SEE: 

"THE PLANNED 
RECESSION” 
Editorial on page 4 

This being the most plan- 
ned depression, stemming 
from Automation as run by 
capitalists, government of- 
ficials and labor bureaucrats, 
we sent our reporter to a 
basic i n d U s t r y — steel — to 
find out the workers’ 
thoughts not on the elec- 
tions, but on their_conditions 
of labor. " 

STEEL WORKERS 
CONVENTION 

“The only time the union 
was any good was at theibe- 
ginning when everyone was 
behind the wheel. Now 
everything is at the hub; the 
spokes aren’t getting any 
support.” This was the sen- 
timent summing up a steel 
worker’s thoughts about the 
circus called the United 
Steel Workers convention 
held recently in , Atlantic 
City. 

This steel worker went on 
to say that 158 'points were 
brought out at the conven- 
tion — points that the men 
wanted action taken on, 
points that originated, at the 
local level and were eventu- 
ally by-passed by the “goals'.” 
(Continued on Page 8) * 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE* 


Miners Strike Again 
For Seniority 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 

A TRIP SOUTH 


The biggest upset in the 
South is the Negro people 
who start trouble by run- 
ning to the white man to 
tell him something against 
each other. Some to try to 
build up their reputation in 
the eye§ of the white man so 
that they can be called a 
great person by some of 
these whites. 

SOtjTH UPSET 

It looks to me that it is 
mostly the educated people, 
mostly teachers, that do this. 
They keep, up this kind of 
disturbance among the col- 
ored and white by trying to 
be called big leaders among 
the Negro people. That is 
why the South is in such an 
upset situation today. White 
against white and Negroes 
against -Negroes. Whites 
against Negroes and Jews. 

The only thing I can see 
is that the white man’s time 
is running out and he is try- 
ing to do , anything and 
everything to hold on to 
that old way of keeping the 
Jewish people and the Negro 
people down. But the un- 
educated Negroes and Jews 
have to get together in the 
South so that they can do 
something for their own 
without the whites’ say-so. 
It is a little tough, but they 
are still going on, trying to 
make the way clear. 
BOMBINGS 

Those low down Southern- 
ers have gone back to that 
old low down way of trying 
to scare the Negro and Jew- 
ish people out of trying to 
be free men. They brought 
the K.K.K. back into action. 
They’ve gone back to bomb- 
ing Negro churches, bomb- 
ing some Jewish homes and 
synagogues. They get in cars 


and drive up and down the 
highways every Saturday 
night in droves, shouting and 
cursing, trying to hold on to 
that old segregation way. 
Negroes are not stopping for 
anything until they can find 
that open space for freedom 
for all. 

WHITE QUESTIONS 

Just go from the North 
down South and see just 
how those whites run up to 
the Negro to ask some of the 
craziest questions, that is, if 
the Negro is driving a nice 
looking car or has on some 
pretty nice looking clothes. 
The white will ask you, 
“How did you get enough 
money to buy that car or to 
buy good looking clothes?” 
just as if you were allowed 
too much money to get the 
things that you really need 
when you are down South. 
If you would go down there 
looking any way the first 
thing they would say .is, 
“those white Northerners are 
not any better to you Ne- 
groes up North than we 
Southerners are to our Ne- 
groes down here. The only 
thing is that we white folks 
down here are going to make 
the Negro stay in his place.” 
STICKING TOGETHER 

Everyone knows just what 
the Southerner means when 
he says Negroes must stay 
in their place, that is he bet- 
ter do everything he’s told 
and take every lick that’s 
put on him. That is what the 
white man calls Negroes 
staying in their place. 

But the Negro people see 
just what it takes to win 
their freedom, that is to stick 
together and fight just like 
the white man does. The 
Negro pgople will get what 
they want. 


Death in the Mines 


73 miners have lost 
their lives in Springhill, 
Nova Scotia so that the 
Dominion Steel and Coal 
Company can continue to 
show a profit for their 
stockholders. This is the 
same mine in which 119 
men were trapped and 37 
men lost their lives in 
1956. In 1891, 125 men lost 
their lives in the same 
mine. Two of the survi- 
vors of the 1956 explosion 
lost their lives today. 

On the same day 3 
miners were killed and 
one injured in Kingwood, 
West Virginia, in a slate 
fall. 

Another three men 
were killed at Shipping- 
port Penna., when the 
rock ceiling fell on three 
young coal miners as they 
were working. 

These are the casualties 
in only one day of the op- 
eration of coal mines in 


the United States and 
Canada. The black day 
was October 24, 1958. 

BISHOP, VA., Oct. 27— 
22 miners lost their lives 
today at the Pocahontas 
coal mine where 37 lost 
their lives last year. 

* * * 

SOMERS VILLE, West 
Va., Oct. 28 — 13 coal 
miners lost their lives and 
another 4 who were res- 
cued are in the hospital as 
the result of a mine ex- 
plosion. 

It is a sad commentary 
on life in North America, 
and the kind of labor that 
men must perform, that 
114 men die in a week 
earning a living so that 
owners can grow rich on 
their death. 

The labor of digging for 
survivors and bodies is 
done by the miners them- 
selves, who are paid only 
for tons of coal delivered. 


FAIRMONT, W. Va — An- 
other wildcat strike has bro- 
ken out over Seniority in the 
northern West Virginia coal 
fields. Again, it was the Con- 
sol miners, the hardest hit 
by the lay-offs over the past 
seven years, who spearhead- 
ed the action. 

The little seniority protec- 
tion which now exists is due 
in large part to the strike 
over seniority in ’51 which 
involved 13 Consol mines in 
northern West Virginia. The 
wishes of the rank-and-file, 
which were for full seniority 
protection, were frustrated 
by the action of District and 
International represe nta- 
tives who were ordered by 
Lewis to break the strike. 
The rank-and-file withstood 
their pressure, but their lo- 
„ cal union leadership did not, 
and the men finally had to 
settle for seniority according 
to classification which was 
negotiated locally. The next 
year this type of seniority 
was negotiated in the na- 
tional contract and has not 
been changed to date. 

NO REAL PROTECTION 

The inadequacies of this 
type of seniority have been 
felt with every lay-off that 
has taken place since, and 
there have been hundreds of 
thousands laid off. The anger 
of the men has accumulated 
to the point that with every 
lay-off, there is either the 
threat of a strike or an 
actual strike by the men. 
YOUNG MEN GET 
NEW JOBS 

The greatest source of dis- 
sension is the provision that 
a man has seniority rights 
only in his work classifica- 
tion. For with the introduc- 
tion of the continuous miner, 
old classifications have been 
wiped out, and new ones cre- 
ated. The coal operators are 
free to choose any persons 
' they wish for the new classi- 
fications, which are gener- 
ally younger men, since 
there is no provision for the 
upgrading of miners. 

With this situation, when 
a lay-off hits a mine, a man 
who may have 30 years sen- 
iority in a mine may be laid 
off if the classification in 
which he works is wiped 
out; whereas another man 
may have as little time as a 
month at the mine, but be- 
cause his work classification 
is not affected, he remains at 
work. And there is nothing 
the miner with the 30 years 
seniority can do about it 
according to the contract. 
RESENTMENT FLARES 
OUT IN WILDCAT 

The last round of lay-offs 
in the Consol mines in nor- 
thern West Virginia was the 
occasion for the accumulated 
anger of the men expressing 
itself in a wildcat strike. The 
strike spread to non-Consol 
mines, where the men 
readily came out in sympa- 
thy. Within two days, some 
1,500 miners were out on 
strike, demanding full sen- 
iority pights. 

A mass meeting was held 
at Monpngah, W. Va. to con- 
sider- the further course of 
action to be taken. District 


officials were present at the 
meeting, and the lAen aired 
their grievances arising from 
the inadequate seniority pro- 
tection. They demanded full 
seniority rights, threatening 
to spread the strike if they 
did not get it. The District 
officials said that they would 
contact the operators of the 
various mines in the area to 
work out some agreement 
satisfactory to the men — but 
only if the men returned to 
work. For the operators were 
given the right by contract 
to refuse to negotiate with 
the union if a wildcat strike 
is in progress. The men 
agreed, and gave the Dis- 
trict and International rep- 
resentatives a week to nego- 
tiate and report back to the 
men. 

“PROGRESS” AND 
“PRINCIPLE”— NO 
SENIORITY 

The reports given by C. J. 
Urbaniak, District 31 presi- 
dent, and Joseph Yablonski, 
International representative, 
were nothing but evasions. 
They had nothing down in 
writing, but they had made 
“progress.” They had been 


MORE LAY-OFFS 
MORE MACHINES 
LESS MEN 

Pursglove, W. Va. — An- 
other round of lay-offs hit 
the Consol mines in this 
area. The first round began 
in October of last year gpd 
additional lay-offs have oc- 
curred every two or three 
months. The result is that in 
most of the mines anywhere 
from one-half to three- 
fourths of the men who had 
been working a year ago are 
now laid off. 

The policy of the company 
has been to lay-off as many 
men as possible and reor- 
ganize the ones left to pro- 
duce more “efficiently.” This 
simply means that the men 
left are s p e e d e d-u p even 
more — more work is thrown 
upon their already overbur- 
dened shoulders. A neces- 
sary consideration by the 
coal company in this respect 
is the elimination of conven- 
tional coal producing sec- 
tions and the exclusive use 
of the continuous miners 
wherever possible. 

DOUBLE-BARRELED 

INJUSTICE 

S 

The effects of this policy 
are many sided. The princi- 
ple of seniority is made a 
laughing and bitter mockery. 
Men who had been working 
in the mines from the time 
they were first opened, some 
thirty or forty years ago, are 
laid off. Others who .have 
worked there for a few years 
— or even months— are re- 
tained because they are in a 
classification which is not af- 
fected or eliminated by the 
lay-offs, for the miners have 
seniority according to classi- 
fication. 

There is a double-barreled 
injustice in this seniority ar- 


able to get the coal oper- 
ators they had talked with 
to agree “in principle” to 
protect the oldest men in 
their mines. Without ' any 
provisions worked out to put 
this “principle” into effect, 
such an agreement wasn’t 
worth the paper it wasn’t 
written on. But things would 
be worked out, the men were 
assured. How was this to be 
done? Each local union 
would work it out with the 
local management; and to 
really start the ball rolling, 
the presidents and mine 
committe e — men of each 
local were to meet separate- 
ly, except in cases wherein 
one company owned several 
mines, with the District 
president in the District of- 
fice to discuss the provisions 
they wanted. The men 
accepted the conditions and 
voted to keep working while 
negotiations were in pro- 
gress. 

DISCUSSIONS BRING 
NOTHING — STRIKE 
THREATENS 

Since then, several meet- 
ings have been held in the 
District — but nothing even 
beginning to indicate that 
any local agreement has 
been reached has resulted. 
With the smell of the double- 
cross in the air, the .men are 
beginning to strike again. 


rangement. Not only is there 
no real seniority plan to pro- 
tect the men with the most 
time at the mine; for there 
are many men in their late 
fifties and early sixties wno 
easily adjusted to the tempo 
of pinning on conventional 
sections, but are suddenly 
forced to pin on a continuous 
miner with the associated 
speed-up or lose their jobs. 

The completely new and 
alien features of working on 
a continuous miner places 
their own, and fellow min- 
ers’, lives in increased dan- 
ger. Their age and inexperi- 
ence, coupled with the speed- 
up, produces in them and 
their fellow workers con- 
flicting emotions. For no 
worker wants to see anyone 
else out of a job, there is 
among the miners an ex- 
tremely keen awareness of 
the potential dangers which 
would be aggravated in such 
circumstances. 

INHUMANITY 
OF PRODUCTION 

These strong and conflict- 
ing emotions take their toll. 
A 'sense of uneasiness can de- 
velop into personal antago- 
nism. And a boss is quick to 
play on the sentiments of 
the men, adding to their an- 
ger to get them to produce 
more and to disregard funda- 
mental safety measures, 
which goes on until a man- 
gled or dead miner is carried 
out of the mine. 


LOS ANGELES EDITING 
COMMITTEE 
MEETS 

EVERY FRIDAY EVENING 
AT 8 P.M. 

AT 

1984 S. ARLINGTON AVE. 
(Cor. Washington Blvd.) 
ROOM 207 


TO OUR READERS: 

Please note that there 
is a new* masthead on the- 
front page of News & Let- 
ters. For the next few 
-months we will print, on 
an experimental basis, 
suggestions by «iur read- 
ers. News & Letters com- 


mittees authorized the 
Editorial Board to then 
choose one, to he submit- 
ted for a final vote. 

This month it is “The 
Leap To Freedom Is From 
Necessity.” 

Please send us your sug- 
gestions! 
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STEEL SPEED-UP AND 
LAYOFFS KILL WORKERS 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — There are tens of thousands of 
men who have been laid off in the steel mills. Thou- 
sands of others who*held skilled or semi-skilled jobs 
have been reduced to general laborers and must now 
clean up after the men who are doing their old jobs. 

This has resulted from a- 

trick on the part of man- 
agement. Job classifications 
have been changed in the 
steel mills. The old classifi- 
cation of “general labor” is 
now called “general services 
and transportation” and has 
resulted in many being laid 
off and those who remain 
being shifted around in a 
pool. They are available for 
practically anything previ- 
ously done by general labor 
and for the jobs of many 
previously classified as 
semi-skilled. 

The result is a neat scheme 
to get the men doing skilled 
or semi-skilled work to do 
their own clean-up jobs 
after they have done their 
regular work. The laborers 
have been fired, the others 
speeded-up, and the net re- 
sult is an increase in pro- 
ductivity which produces 
greater profits with fewer 
men. 

The former safety rules of 
U.S. Steel, as far as both 
the union bureaucrats and 
the company are concerned, 
are a thing of the past. 

The company approaches 
the union representatives 
behind the backs of the men; 
agrees on policy, then unites 
and puts it into effect 
against the men. When the 
men in the shop complain or 
file a grievance they first 
find out that the new policy 


is also union policy. The 
workers and their com- 
plaints against working con- 
ditions are ignored. 

Take the case of the open 
hearth burners. This is a 
very dangerous job which 
requires a burner and a 
helper. The company re- 
moved the helper. When the 
burner complained and was 
joined by several other burn- 
ers, they filed a complaint 
with . the union. Nothing 
came of the grievance except 
a warning by management 
to the man who filed the 
grievance that, if he “did not 
keep his mouth shut he 
would be sent to general 
services.” As the steel work- 
er said, “They’ll work one 
man until they get him 
killed, then maybe the 
company will consider put- 
ting the helpers back to 
work.” 

Steel Worker 


To Out Readers 

We would like to apologize 
for an error that appeared on 
page 3 of our last issue (Sept. 
30th) in the small article 
“Chrysler Wildcat.” The date 
given for the strike that took 
place is “August 3rd” when 
it actually took place the 
Friday before going to tfress, 
October 3rd. For more on 
that strike see “Worker’s 
Journal” this issue. 

— Editor 
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6 RECESSION ? 
ACCOMPLISHES 
ITS MISSION 

LOS ANGELES — From 
the latest reports in the 
press, on radio and TV, the 
Recession is over — for every- 
one except the unemployed. 
At least it is over to the ex- 
tent that they are now 
taking applications. 
RECESSION FORCES 
WAGES DOWN 

One thing the recession 
has accomplished is that it 
has forced wages down. 
There are jobs for $1.25 per 
hour. If you ask for more 
than this on an application 
that is the last you hear 
about that possibility of a 
job. 

SHORT CREWS, 

LONG HOURS 

There are jobs but the 
companies would rather 
tyork a short crew overtime 
rather than increase the 
work force. The Chrysler 
plant here formerly ran two 
shifts and employed around 
3,800 men. Now at the sea- 
son’s peak they are running 
one shift with around 1,800 
men. The other 2,000 men are 
out looking for these $1.25 
per hour jobs. 

It appears that the more 
workers they can force into 
the low paying jobs, the 
stronger the recession up- 
swing becomes. 

Now you don’t even have 
to change jobs to get a wage 
cut. .The Young Spring and 
Wire plant in L.A. is on 
stfike. The pickets’ signs say 
they -are on strike because 
the company wants to cut 
their wages by 37% cents an 
hour. 

The only difference be- 
tween a recession and a de- 
pression is that if the reces- 
sion succeeds in cutting wor- 
kers’ wages, there is no need 
for a depression. 

—Unemployed 


UAW CONTRACTS 
MEAN NOTHING 
T(T UNEMPLOYED 

DETROIT— Oct. 20 — The 
talk among the union mem- 
bers is that they are not go- 
ing to' ratify the contract, 
but you don’t know what 
will happen after Reuther’S 
brain-washing. If he shows 
up at all, his main talk in 
! this brain- washing will pro- 
bably be on what will hap- 
pen to Local 212 if they don’t 
ratify. " 

Last week, Oct. 19, Reu- 
ther was to come to the 
meeting where the vote was 
to be taken. He sent his boys 
instead. They read a letter 
from him that said the vote 
that we were supposed to 
take that day would not 
count in any way or form. 

Where has the production 
man benefitted by such a 
contract they are trying to 
pull off now? I want to know 
where or when. 

I think they went in with 
that contract in their pockets 
and waited till they thought 
the workers were tired. Then 
tfiey came out with what 
they went in with — and 
worse. 

I have made $2.70 an hour 
in the plant and all I get on 
SUB is $7.95 a week. What 
have I gained" out of it? If 
I get it for the rest of my 
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The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

DO YOU REMEMBER THE 5 MILLION? 


The recent bombings of 
Jewish synagogues and the 
threats to schools, in this 
democratic land of ours, 
made me remember the 5 
million Jewish people wiped 
off the face of the earth in 
a single decade and the story 
of a friend of mine. A story 
of the horrors of the “Christ- 
ian” world against minority 
groups. My friend was born 
in Poland, a Polish Jew. 

When I first met Sandra, 
we were working together 
in a small shqp in New York. 

I used to catch her sitting at 
her bench just staring, her 
eyes overflowing with tears. 
Sometime later I was to 
learn what all this meant. 

She was supposedly 
friends with another girl, 
who constantly called her 
“Jew.” Even though I was 
new at the job I finally had 
to ask her what this was all 
about. I found out that her 
main preoccupation day and 
night was to show to the 
others that she was no dif- 
ferent, that she was not 
“stingy.” She would spend 
what little money she had 
buying things for the other 
girls. She was making the 
glorious wage of $42 per 
week. ,Her husband was. 
making $50 per week. These 
kinds of wages are very com- 
mon in small shops around 
New York City. 

We became friends and 
she told me about her life in 
Poland, Germany, Sweden 
and finally when she came 
to the United States, where 
she still found prejudice and 
was unable to find work be- 
cause of it. 

It seems so hard to believe 
that human beings can do 
such things to others but the 
Faubuses and the bomb 
planters are living proof. It 
seems that their “day of 
reckoning” should be at 
hand. 

POLAND 

The country in which she 
was born — P o 1 a n d— is the 
country she never wants to 
see again. She has no family, 
no relatives left Jiving. 

To earn a living in the fac- 
tories in Poland was impos- 
sible so the Jews had to turn 


life what have I gained? 
That can’t even feed one in 
my family. - 

The man with under 12 
years seniority in the plant 
hasn’t got a chance. He is 
not even counted as a union 
member any more, he’s out! 

According to Chrysler 
you’re still considered an 
employee until a new con- 
tract is ratified. But the un- 
employed member is not go- 
ing to be asked to ratify this 
contract. All other contracts 
we got letters to go to the 
meeting to vote. 

Not only that, but what is 
happening to the steward 
system? Steward elections 
won’t . come until a few 
months from now. They’re 
not stewards any more just 
group leaders. 

We used to have 35,000 
members in Local 212, now 
there’s approximately 9,000 
and by the time Plymouth 
takes over there will be only 
about 3,000. 

Unempl&yed Union Man 


to farming and trades. She 
described the huge signs on 
factories: “No Jews Hired 
Here.” Almost in despera- 
tion she would explain that 
that is why so many Jewish 
people become small trades- 
men or small business men. 
“In Poland you could not go 
into the factories, you had to 
learn a trade.” She was 
answering the prejudices 
that she met in this country. 

She said, every morning , 
they learned of another Jew- 
ish farmer that had been 
hung on his way back from N 
the market. They would Und 
the bodies still dangling 
by the rope that broke the 
last breatn from them. 

Of her family, she told of 
the warm human relations 
between parents, brothers 
and herself. Out of necessity 
they were as close knit as 
any family could get. 
POLISH WORKERS HELP 
WITH FOOD & SHELTER 

Then one day the Germans 
came. They carried her 
father off and moved them 
to a ghetto. She was but II 
years old. Being the smallest 
in her group she would 
sneak out at night, under the 
barbed wire and go house to 
house begging for food, and 
then return, under the bar- 
bed wire. 

Her mother died, her bro- 
thers and their families were 
sent to concentration camps 
in Germany. She learned of 
one brother, a socialist, be- 
ing killed. A sister-in-law 
while waiting to be herded 
into a box car, had her baby 
taken from her and dropped 
from the roof of a building. 
Her sister-in-law was shot tp 
death trying to sa've her 
child. 

She used to interrupt her- 
self and say to* mb, “You 
don’t believe people can do 
.such things do you, but 
worse than that happened.” 
Her husband had to dig the 
graves for his parents as 
they were shot in front of 
him. 

THE “IRISH” HELPED 

She escaped from the 
Ghetto, fleeing from the 
Nazis, finding shelter in the 
home of a Christian Polish 
family. She kept calling 
then) “Irish” and it took me 
a little time to find out that 
that meant Catholic to her. 
She had to leave again be- 
cause of the threat that any 
one caught helping Jews 
would be severely punished. 

She came to a little town, 
and decided to walk through 
it. Some one yelled, “There’s 
a Jew.” To this day she does 
not know what made that 
person yell out. They put her 
in jail and sent her to a con- 
centration camp in Germany 
where they put her to work 
in a munitions plant. A child 
of 11. • 

(What happened in Germany 
will be written up in the next 
issue.) 
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EDITORIALS 

THE PLANNED RECESSION 

The recession we are living through is proceeding 
according to plan: There are a sufficient number of un- 
employed to create depressed wages and make it possible 
to railroad through union-busting legislation such as the 
misnamed “right to work laws,” in many states. Prices 
have not fallen because the big corporations have been 
able to control them through their monopolies of the 
important sectors of the economy. Profits have risen much 
higher than either production or prices warrant. Labor 
productivity has been phenomenal. 

To the working people and all other men of common 
sense it may seem fantastic to say that any human being 
would plan a recession. Who would .want once again to 
live through those horrible depression years of the 1930’s 
with their nearly 20 million unemployed, and the crises 
leading straight, to fasbism and the holocaust of' war? 
Yet, last September, when everything was booming along, 
a large number of companies suddenly cancelled their 
orders for supplies and new plant equipment. They all 
did it within a week of each other. The planning was so 
obvious that even TIME MAGAZINE has been forced to 
openly call it “planned.” 

END OF 'WAR AND BEGINNING OF AUTOMATION 

The truth is that the very first worry of the capitalists 
after the war was the low labor productivity which 
resulted from the workers’ returning from war to the 
same misefable conditions of labor they left when they 
set out “to save the world.” The Government helped big 
business by sponsoring all sorts of conferences and most 
obligingly rushing through the Taft-Hartley slave-labor 
Act. When that didn’t work, business and science united 
and came up with Automation. 

When the Korean War brought us out of that reces- 
sion, the end of the war landed us in a new 1953-4 reces- 
sion. ■ . 

We are now living through the third, and worst, of 
the post-war recessions. 

POST-MORTEMS ON RECESSION? 

The financial pages of The New York Times, with a 
straight face, are reporting a “post-mortem discussion of 
recession.” If you read the report carefully, you find that 
the same report speaks of a “relatively high percentage ! 
of unemployed workers in relation to total working force,” 
and that capital expenditures for 1959 are expected not to 
rise, but to drop, 3 percent. Indeed, where the general 
drop in investment in plant expansion is 9 per cent,' the j 
drop is as high as 35 per cent in the coal mining industry. 

At the same time, BUSINESS WEEK is gloating over 
the fact that the corporations are going all out in their 
fight against unionization because they feel the strength 
of the rise of labor productivity due to Automation. 
NEWSWEEK puts it more openly: “Weeding out of less 
efficient workers, $lus the impact of billions spent on 
new plant and equipment, has brought spectacular pro- 
ductivity gains .since the end of recession.” (sic!) 

The New York Times admits that in West Virginia 
two years ago, 11,976 were ..drawing unemployment com- 
pensation while this year over 50,000 are on the rolls with 
other thousands living with “in-laws” since, compensa- 
tion has expired. In Michigan 17% of the total labor force 
is unemployed. , 

THE ADMINISTRATION WISHED IT SO 

The Administration is gloating about the fact that 
there is no “federal wheelchair”, to quote the latest inept 
phrase of Eisenhower in face of 5 million unemployed. A 
“healthy economy” to Ike means high profits, high unem- 
ployment, low wages, and a reserve army of unemployed 
ready to swell the ranks of 'the armed services without dis- 
rupting the economy. In campaign promises he hopes to 
“fumigate corrupt unions” but would like to smash all 
unions. 

Big shot economists have told him that unemployment 
is good for the economy if “it doesn’t get out of hand”. 
Blind to human heeds, these people see only their own 
class interests, their profits, which they call the “natural 
laws of capitalist development”. 

The Republicans will be defeated in the November 
elections, but the alternative, a Democratic Party domin- 
ated by race-hating Southern reactionaries offers fee 
workers no choice. 

_ One day, when the voice of the workers is heard, then, 
and only then, will recessions be no more. 
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STEEL SPEAKS 

The' men are up in arms 
about erratic work sched- 
ules set up by the Steel 
companies. The men are 
recalled to work when an 
order requires it. With 
this situation men can be 
called any hour of the day 
or night. A voice on the 
phone tells him when and 
where to report for work. 

The men used to have 
some idea of their work- 
ing hours, but now they 
don’t. Enough Hell has 
been raised by the work- 
ers so that now the union 
is getting into the picture 
to try to get some under- 
standing from the com- 
pany cornering steady 
work schedules. 

Steel Worker 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 

* * * 

At my plant, in 1946, 
there were 4 open hearth 
furnaces going full blast, 
open hearths 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
Now they have just 4 and 
5 going, and that on a . re- 
duced schedule. Back in ■ 
’49 there were 11,000 
working at my mill, now 
there are 6,800. The com- 
pany has so many plants 
just laying idle. ' 

Steel Worker 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CONTRACT CRITICISMS 

Ken Morris did a better 
job in frightening the 
members t.h a n anyone 
else at the meeting, by 
refering to the jobs the 
company has moved out of 
the Mack plant. He said, if 
they hadn’t accepted the 
contract the c o m.p any 
would have moved more 
jobs out, and the workers 
wouldn’t have been able 
to transfer with the jobs 
because Chrysler has 
stated time and time again 
that they don’t want Lo- 
cal 212. 

An old worker that 
helped organize the union 
had said, “I have been 
very militant through the 
years. IVe fought for 
union traditions and prin- 
ciples but now I don’t 
have a job so what good is 
my fighting?” This was 
the first time I ever heard 
Morris refer to a worker. 
He said, a worker can feel 
militant when he is being 
abused at his job “but 
what is more important, 
being militant or having a 
job to fight over?” That’s 
what he said! If you 
haven’t got a job, if you’re 
unemployed I guess you 
can just die. 

Union Man 
Detroit 

* • * 

I was hoping that every 
guy would vote against 
fee contract but I know 
some of the guys were 
scared. 

Those guys sitting at the 
head of the meeting were 
more afraid than any ope 
else. They were afraid 
they might be sent back to 
negotiate a new contract. , 
The workers were afraid 
they would be out of jobs. 

LoCal 212 Member 
Detroit 


Some of the strongest 
supporters of the Reuth- 
erite machine were at- 
tacking the local officers 
at this meeting. They 
know what it is like to be 
under company pressure 
since they lost in the last , 
election and are back 
working. They see no hope 
of getting another post. 
They want to say they are 
on the side of the rank and 
file worker*. It’s their 
dream that through the 
rank and file they will get 
a new post in opposition 
to their old Reutherite 
pals. It’s just a dream, but 
they don’t know it yet. 

-Rank & Filer 
Detroit 

* * « 

At Ford the company is 
working some of the men 
Saturday and Sunday at 
straight time. This is just 
one of their many griev- 
ances. One worker told 
me they’re coming out on 
wildcats because “Reuther 
didn’t get anything we 
wanted.” 

Union Brother 
Detroit 

LOCAL *15 

REJECTS CONTRACT 

The Fleetwood Local 15, 
General - Motors, has re- 
jected Reuther’s contract. 
The skilled workers ac- 
cepted it 216 to 83 and the 
production workers r e- 
'jected it 744 to 689. 

Despite the expressed 
wishes of the workers, 
Walter Reuther sent tele- 
grams to the local officers 
ordering them to return 
to work. This is typical of 
Reuther’s tactics in get- 
ting the contract ap- 
proved.. * 

The skilled workers of 
Local 212 also rejected 
the contract, but they too 
were ordered to work 
while Reuther musters up 
votes to accept his sell- 
out. 

UAW Worker 
Detroit 

m . m 0 

That was a pretty force- 
ful picket line we had on 
Oct. 3rd. 2 or 3 police cars 
came over! When 2 trucks 
went in one of the men 
from the truck driver’s 
department came over 
and asked, why didn’t a 
few of us walk over hy 
the drive way. He said, 
“If you walk across and 
block the driveway the 
trucks won’t go in.” A few 
guys went over and the 
cops said we couldn’t do 
that. So the whole picket 
line moved over to the 
driveway. 

Production Man 
Detroit 

• • * 

You know while we 
were picketing we were 
waiting for oilr pay. First, 
they said, we would get 
it at 1 o’clock, then they 
said, at 2. We started yell- 
ing that the money was 
ours and we’re going to 
get it. The guards and 
foremen came out at 8:30 
a.m. and we lined up for 
our checks. 

Chrysler j Worker 
j Detroit 


No matter what the 
vote was on the contract 
they will do what they 
please with it. 

Woman Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The contract we voted 
on is held together with 
two staples at the top. 
Take those staples away 
and the contract will fly 
away with the wind. 
That’s exactly what is go- 
ing to happen to it any- 
way. 

12 Years Seniority & 

Unemployed, Detroit 
* * * 

I don’t see what’s hold- 
ing those guys up on top 
unless they are nailed to 
the walls over at Solidar- 
ity House. We pushed 
them up but now they 
nailed themselves in so 
tight we can’t get them 
down. 

Dodge Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Anybody would be a 
fool to think that the un- 
ion leaders are not selling 
us out. The Auto compan- 
ies asked for a two year 
extension to the contract, 
which anyone in the shop 
knows would have been 
better than the new con- 
tract signed’ by Reuther. 

Disgusted Auto Worker 

N Detroit 

* * » * 

AUTOMATION 

JAILS MOTHER 

A young mother was 
kept in jail “awaiting 
trial” for 6 months be- 
cause of an error in the 
automation machine 
which classifies the indi- 
vidual by. punch cards. 

Mrs. Ethel Bell, 26, was 
held in Philadelphia jail 
when she was called as a 
witness (code 11) and her 
card was punched code 
0011 (riotous destruction 
of property) and held 
“awaiting trial” which 
never came off because 
there was no case. 

The J\idge discharged 
her. He must have been 
cleaning up the jail. She 
ought to sue the pants off 
of them. 

Justice lover 
Boston 

V * * * 

DEFENCE? , 

Recently -in Detroit an 
R.A.F. delta wing bomber 
with a crew of 6 crash- 
landed on a populated 
section of the city less 
than 2 miles from the 
heart of the city. While 
the firemen were fighting 
the flames devouring a 
number of homes, the 
radio was still trying to 
identify the plane. 

Selfridge Field, the 
main Air Force Base, 
knew nothing of the 
plane; neither did any 
Michigan military base. 

If a British bomber of 
the jet type can reach the 
heart of Detroit without 
detection of the “Defence 
Command” then some- 
thing is rotten in the de- 
fence system. 

Veteran W. W. II 
New York 
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THE QUEMOY MESS 

The Red Chinese offer 
to shoot up Quemoy only 
every other day, and 
Dulles’ flying trip to dic- 
tator Chiang-Kai S h e k, 
which brought forth firm 
promises that the little fly 
would no longer entertain 
hopes that he could con- 
quer the » elephant,, only 
bring laughs to any ser- 
ious political discussion of 
the far east. 

Neither Red China or 
the U.S.A. is interested in 
Quemoy as important real 
estate. They both want 
something to fight about, 
yet neither wants to get 
shot at. 

The U.S.A. has about as 
much right defending 
Quemoy as Russia would 
in defending '.the rights of 
the p e o pie of Staten 
Island against the State of 
New Jersey! 

Military Strategist 
Detroit 

* * * 

DISAGREES WITH M.D. 

I had a chance to read 
M.D.’s column this issue 
before it went to press. If 
I understood correctly (I 
hope I didn’t) M.D.’s 
.friend is against socialized 
medicine and thinks that 
medical care is great in 
this country. If he does 
mean this then I don’t 
think he is living in this 
world. I would rather 
have thousands of people 
receive some medical care, 
factory fashion or not, 
than have just a few that 
have a proper relationship 
with th^ir doctors. 

I have been out of work 
for over a year. I have not 
been able to go see a doc- 
tor or visit a dentist for 
the simple reason that I 
haven’t got the money. I 
am quite willing to let 
them have their relation- 
ship with me but I am 
afraid they would rather 
have it with my money. 

What kind of medical 
profession is it that al- 
lows a polio epidemic to 
run away with a city like 
Detroit before Polio shots 
are given for $1 instead of 
$3, $4 or $5? 

M.D. spoke of an Eng- 
lish doctor saying that 
under socialized medicine 
“there is too much work 
with too little pay.” This 
means to me that he 
thinks a doctor deserves 
more pay than others. 

If you start with that, 
then you are lost. You 
fall into the trap that the 
educated in this world are 
the important ones, etc. 
No one can show me that 
any one deserves more 
than those Nova Scotia 
coal miners buried deep in 
the earth. All they got for 
their labors was a belly 
full of gas. 

Unemployed 

Detroit 


MARXIST HUMANISM 

Your workers’ news- 
paper, News & Letters, 
has reached Athens, 
Greece, through one of 
your Italian readers. 1 
find it very interesting. 

I quite agree with your 
views on the French crisis 
and with your criticism of 
the French Communist 
Party and its role in the 
restoration of bourgeois 
democracy after World 
War II. The Greek Com- 
munist Party played a 
similar role. 

With the firm convic- 
tion that a new era of 
scientific progress on so- 
cial problems is now open- 
ing, and for the final social 
struggle under the banner 
of Marxist Humanism I 
remain, 

A New Friend 

Athens, Greece 

* * * 

Enclosed is a money 
order for $4.50. 1 hope that 
the special offer oil 
MARXISM AND FREE- 
DOM still holds good. If 
it is too late please credit 
me with the amount , en- 
closed and I will send the 
remainder. I am very 
anxious to receive the 
Dunayevskaya book. If 
you have any other publi- 
cations expressing your 
point of view, I would be 
interested in them. 

Mill Valley 
California 

* * * 

The special offer for 


MARXISM AND ' FREE- 
DOM is still open. Why 
don’t you plan to send out 
copies of the book as holi- 
day gifts this year? See 
our advertisement in this 
issue for the special offer. 

—EDITOR 
* * * 

My main criticism of 
class society in Britain, 
Russia or America — or 
even the type of mana- 
gerial “Socialist” society 
that some envisage for the 
future— is that it divides 
society up into those who 
produce and those who 
control the means of pro- 
duction. It is out of this — 
and because of this basic 
division between “work- 
ers” and “thinkers” — that 
the dehumanisation of hu- 
man relations, the irra- 
tionalism of capitalist pro- 
duction, etc., arise. 

It follows for me at any 
rate that a real socialist 
society is one in which 
there will be no hierar- 
achy of police, foremen, 
managers, planners, 'irra- 
tionalism, social preju- 
dices, etc. 

Would you say that the 
alienation of capitalism is- 
increasing in American 
society? If so, what evi- 
dence exists"? Are Ameri- 
can workers who take 
part in unofficial strikes 
displaying greater matur- 
ity than they did in the 
1930’s? 


J. Y. 
England 

REUTHER JAMS CONTRACT 
DOWN WORKERS' THROATS 

(Continued from Page 1) 
BUREAUCRATS WOO OPPOSITION 

The ratification meeting was preceded by visits 
of various bureaucrats to known rank and file opposi- 
tionists. Where they could not buy the person with 
offers of jobs they made sure that that person would 
not get the floor. Both meetings literally swarmed 
with bureaucrats strategically placed in various parts 
of the hall, ready to take down badge numbers of any 
oppositionists and above all making sure that none 
except the phoney oppositionists that have the ap- 
proval of Reuther got the floor. 

The workers received copies of the contract as 
they walked into the meeting. The Local President 
took almost 2 hours to go through the 77 pages, for 
the afternoon shift. At the end of which one question 
was asked and the meeting adjourned for voting. The 
question period was given no more than 5 minutes. 

In his talk the Local President said that there 
were complaints that the union was forgetting all 
about shop conditions but that this was not so because 
the wording on shop conditions was the same as in 
the ’55 contract. Shop conditions to him meant the 
break period, clean up time etc. The shop conditions 
the workers were talking about are the work stand- 
ards, the insane and inhuman speed-up by the com- 
pany in the form of automation machines. The Local 
President told the workers that the work standards 
would come up under the grievance procedure as soon 
as the contract was ratified and they returned to 
work. He had been well prepared by iiis teacher in 
the art of substitution. ,^ 

In the second meeting when the day workers 
were through working a 6 day week, the local presi- 
dent took less than an hour to go through the con- 
tract, but his boys made 45 minute speeches after him. 
After 2 such haranguing speeches the top bureaucracy 
magnanimously let 3 or 4 ex-bureaucrats take the 
floor. By then everybody was so disgusted and tired 
that they got an approval of the contract. However 
the dissatisfaction •is so deep that many strikes can be 
expected in the future. The columns in News & 
Letters are always open to our readers and we will 
always keep you informed of all the latest develop- 
ments among the rank and file workers. 


TWO WORLDS 

"THE CONFEDERACY, THE CONFEDERACY" 

by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
author of MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

A new low in righteous indignation was reached by 
President Eisenhower when he lost his temper not so 
much at the fact that hoodlums had bombed Jewish 
synagogues as at the fact that these hoodlums called 
themselves “The Confederate Underground.” In a high 
pitched voice and with bulgy eyes, President Eisenhower 
shouted that he had been raised and educated to have 
“the highest respect for the Confederacy.” 

Which side of the Civil War was he on anyway? 

Not that President Eisenhower is alone in this “high 
respect” for the instigators of the most bloody, most costly, 
most un just rebellion. Historians have been busy rewriting 
our civii war history ever since President Andrew Johnson 
got away with his treacherous conduct on the whole 
question of Reconstruction. That is the unavoidable con- 
sequence of Bourgeois wars that dare not carry through 
what they themselves have started — a revolution against 
slavery which was the way of life of their Bourbon 
co-rulers. 

Because the only way to reconstruct the south on 
truly new, human beginnings was to have the Negro at 
its base, the victorious industrial North preferred an 
unholy compromise with the defeated plantation South. 
They wrote off four long years of destruction and a million 
American lives in order to re-establish the South as the 
white man’s land. 

THE UNION 

It was not .by accident that “the principle of Union 
vs. states’ rights” was never so firmly set down that some 
smart lawyer couldn’t ffhd his way around it. To this day 
we suffer from this. ' 

Three long years have passed since desegregation in 
education did finally become “the law of the land.” But 
not a whiff of this law rules the Deep South. As f oi^the 
rest of the unreconstructed South, what we are witnessing 
today in the bombings of desegregated schools is only 
the natural outgrowth of demagogues in high office from 
'the President down, inspiring litigations that will go on 
and on and on till they have rolled the clock back to days 
of “white supremacy.” . _ ■ . 

The lawless short cut to the same end is the legitimate 
offspring of the legal way around the law: where Governor 
Fauhus, who has state power, reassures his cohorts that he 
will create legal ways to protect their disregard of Federal 
law, the Confederate Underground reassures its hoodlums 
that it will find legal, and illegal, ways to protect them. 

The inspiration for their arrogance is the FBI thait 
could not uncover the KKKer who set a cross burning at 
the home of Supreme Court Justice Warren, not to 
speak of finding those who had bombed Negro churches, 
desegregated schools and Negro homes. 

The inspiration for their illegal acts is the legal act 
of the justices of the Alabama State Supreme Court, who 
refused to reverse the death sentence against a Negro 
worker for allegedly stealing $1.95. These high and mighty 
dispensers of Southern justice defended their barbarous 
action on the basis that “it is not the aihount stolen that 
counts, but the principle.” What principle? Which un- 
civilized planet do these rulers of ours inhabit? 

The inspiration for these acts, legal and illegal, comes 
from the man armed with the office of Presidency and the 
power of Hie Commander-in-Chief. 

TIME AND PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 

Recently President Eisenhower gave vent to his 
personal feelings that the Supreme Court had acted in 
haste — that we must “understand” the South and give it 
“sufficient time.” 

How many centuries is “sufficient time”? In 1954, at 
a time when the United States’ contention with Russia 
for world power was suffering setbacks in the struggle 
for the minds of the colored peoples of the world, the 
United States Supreme Court finally moved to make 
desegregated education the law of the land — only to find 
that the ever-patient admirer of the Confederacy, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, was incapable of enforcing so elementary 
a democratic principle. 

NEGRO INGENUITY 

Desegregated education never will become the law of 
the land until the Negro enforces it. The Negro youth that 
braved the troops of Gov. Faubus to enter Arkansas high 
schools have now been shunted aside by the purely legal 
battle the N.A.A.C.P. is carrying on. The Negro youth 
that came to the aid of the brave Rose Parks who refused 
to give up her seat on an Alabama bus have, again, been 
left outside of the actions planned by the one who came to 
lead that . movement, Rev. King, who . is content now to 
write books. The white labor bureaucracy, whether of 
the old school, like Meany, or the so-called new school, 
like Reutheiy have their consciences all too easily satisfied 
by mere money contributions to the legal battle. If you 
walk into any Negro community you feel at once the dis- 
satisfaction with the established leadership and the 
devising of their own ways to win full democratic rights. 
Therein lies the only way out. 
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Thinking It Out 

By ROBERT ELLERY 


A 19 year old stock chaser 
I know was just laid off. The 
general foreman told him 
not to worry, “A young fel- 
low can always find a job.” 
The stock chaser asked him 
where. Needless to say he 
got no reply. 

The administration and its 
supporters are all speaking 
of the recession in the past 
tense. Over 4 million in the 
unemployed army is fine 
with them. Productivity hag 
increased while the work 
force decreased. 

SHARE THE WORK 

It’s the -young workers 
who have been hit the hard- 
est. Seniority, ‘which offers 
some job protection for the 
older workers offers no so- 
lace to the young workers. 
A welder in my department 
said, “I’m laid off every 
three months now. 1 don’t 
own my home, my car isn’t 
paid off and I’ve got three 
small kids. These guys with 
twenty or more years sen- 
iority own their own homes, 
their kids are . grown and 
they can’t remember the last 
day they were laid off. We 
all pay the same dues to the 
union. Every one ought to 
-take their share of the lay- 
offs. Let every man work as 
much as the next. If some of 
these old timers were hit by 
a lay-off maybe there would 
be a lot more interest in the 
idea of working thirty hours 
for forty hours pay.” 

The youth have no repre- 
sentation as such in the 
union. It is the young work- 
ers whose attendance at 
work is the most erratic. It 
takes a while to break a hu- 
man to factory discipline. 
It’s the youth that the union 
bureaucracy hesitates to de- 


fend in a fight with the com- 
pany. “Why should we go 
out on a limb for these 
young punks who just don’t 
want to work?” 

UAW AND YOUNG 
WORKERS 

What is the attitude of the 
“most democratic” of the 
trade unions, the UAW, to- 
ward young workers? If a 
young worker is fortunate 
enough to get a • job these 
days, his chances of steady 
employment for more than 
a couple of months are 
mighty slim. This is par- 
ticularly true in auto. Yet 
the UAW International in- 
sists that a new worker pay 
his initiation fee after thirty 
day of employment, even 
though he can expect no pro- 
tection from the union until 
the end of ninety days of 
employment, his probation- 
ary period with the com- 
pany. Thousands have been 
laid off and fired in between 
the time they pay their 
initiation fee and establish 
seniority. The. past year has 
seen the UAW bureaucrats 
raise the initiation fee and 
dues, cut down the time in 
which the initiation fee must 
be paid to the union, but 
they have done nothing 
about shortening the ninety 
day probationary period in 
which the worker is com- 
pletely at the mercy of the 
company. ' 

Is it any wonder that so 
many young workers stay 
away from union meetings, 
when their initial contact 
with the union is so sicken- 
ing? The new worker wrest- 
les the company alone for a 
quarter of a year, while the 
union stands by, only to pick 
his pockets. i 


A Parisian Youth Writes 
On Life in France 


I want to tell you what 
goes on in Paris . . . One has 
the impression that we’re 
going through a historic 
period, a period where 
events are happening very 
fast, unfortunately they are 
not good events. \ 

On -the 4th of September, 
De Gaulle was to speak to 
the Republic, in the center 
of Paris where the “leftists” 
often congregate. A veritable 
provocation. A counter-dem- 
onstration was immediately 
organized by our side. The 
others, the Gaullists, mobi- 
lized 6,000 police. (Here they 
are called “flics.”) The other 
part of the square was en- 
tirely blocked, and one 
could enter only by invita- 
tion. The Gaullist crowd was 
5,600 i people. The police 
charged the 6 to 8 thousand 
counter-demonstrators, with 
unheard of violence. A street 
was torn up and the stones 
thrown at the “flics.” They 
fired twice. I have never 
seen such bestiality. They 
attacked and beat people 
'with clubs. (Generally the 
old people, bee a u s e they 
couldn’t run away.) They 
then set upon those who had 
fallen. 

There were two amusing I 


incidents. Some demonstra- 
tors said they were Gaullists 
and they came to hear De 
Gaulle. The cops looking at 
them asked themselves if 
that were true, or if they 
were some awful Marxist 
hypocrites. 

Another thing, 5 Swedish 
reporters had been arrested 
and placed in the police vans 
(the “salad-baskets”) where 
the cops broke their ribs. 
When they told them they 
were Swedish, the cops said, 
“We thought you were 
Dutch.” 

Other problems shake 
France, since the F.L.N. (Al- 
gerian Nationalists) began 
its attacks. Racist attitudes 
have been expressed by not 
only the middle class but the 
working class. As long as the 
F.L.N. killed policemen it 
was accepted, but now 
they’ve turned to the mili- 
tary. (Here military service 
is compulsory.) The popula- 
tion accepts with indiffer- 
ence, sometimes even with 
satisfaeton, the measures of 
curfew on the Algerans who 
are not permitted to go out 
at nigh from 9:30 p.m. to 
5:00 a.m., and the internment 
and torture — now they tor- 
ture not only in. Algeria but 


STUDENT TEACHES 

In my literature class 
we had to learn a poem by 
Edwin Markham, called 
‘The Man With The Hoe.’ 
This poem was written 
about a worker. My tea- 
cher started telling the 
class what the poem 
means. She ended by say- 
ing, “If the workers start 
thinking too much for 
themselves it would be a 
pretty cockeyed mess!” 

After class I walked up 
to her and asked, “when 
the class was talking 
about workers, did you, 
honestly know what you 
were talking about?” She 
tried telling me exactly 
the opposite of what she 
told the class. 

She didn’t do a very 
good job of it. I asked her 
if she knew why the 
workers were striking and 
wildcatting. She said, 
“They strike because the 
union says so.” I said 
__ “that’s fine for striking 
' but what about the wild- , 
cats?’ I had to explain 
what wildcats are! 

I had to get to my next 
class so I cut it short and 
left. * 

That teacher says she 
reads the papers. The im- 
pression I got was that 
she reads the comics, 
point blank. 

High School Student 

Detroit 

also in France — especially in 
Argenteuil, a suburb of 
Paris. 

In fact the situation is 
very unstable. Last night I 
heard gun shots near my 
home. An Algerian was kill- 
ed. A. liberal paper called 
“Le Monde” has recognized 
in an article on Algeria that 
they have used jelly bombs. 

Finally, in Africa — Guinea 
which is the richest territory 
(it has deposits of bauxite,) 
has decided to choose inde- 
pendence. In Cameroon, one 
of the chiefs of the resist- 
ance, Um Niobe, has been 
assassinated by the troops 
of the oppressors. Yet, the 
resistance continues to in- 
crease. 

A few days have passed 
since I started this letter, 
which permits me to talk 
about the referendum. You 
surely must know that De 
Gaulle has passed by 80%. 
By a vote which unfortu- 
nately no one has contested 
he finds himself now, the 
“legal representative of the 
majority of the population.” 
Many working class centers 
have voted for him. This is 
nothing astonishing. The re- 
turn to the old republic, 
where they used to whip 
strikers, where the liberties 
of the unions were reduced 
more and more, where the 
opposition newspapers were 
seized every*two weeks, was 
not enthusiastically 'looked 
for. What else did the C. P. 
offer? Now De Gaulle will 
apply the program for which 
the bourgeoisie put him in 
power: To . make peace in 
Algeria and establish a- 
strong regime in France. The 
working class has not been 
beaten, its fighting potential 
remains intact. 

--Marcel 


1933 Hunger March 


If another unemployed 
council comes together I’ll 
be their first member. I 
can remember I was liv- 
ing in Ponti a c when I 
went on the Hunger 
March in 1933. The Unem- 
ployed Council called the 
march to Washington and 
delegates came from all 
over the United States. 

There were 4 delegates 
from Pontiac and around 
50 from Detroit. When we 
reached Detroit, we all 
stayed overnight at a hall. 
We had to have a guard 
during the night because 
the police tried to break 
in. We left the following 
morning and the Michigan 
police came all the way to 
the Ohio line, then the 
Ohio police followed us. 
In Ohio we stopped at an- 
other hall. During the 
night they slipped a little 
boy in with us. The next 
day they accused us of 
kidnapping him ... 

We had this kind of 
trouble clear to Washing- 
ton. In Delaware the po- 
lice said we weren’t going 
through, we weren’t leav- 
ing Delaware. They had 
bales of hay across the 
highway with machine 
guns resting on top. The 
leader of the march told 
us to get out of our trucks,, 
that we were marching 
through Delaware. The 
police then said, “Can’t 
you take a joke?” Our lea- 
der told them we weren’t 
joking about what we 
were doing. 

In Washington we were 
told we couldn’t see the 
President. “He couldn’t be 
bothered with tramps.” 
We were called every- 
thing but people. We said 
we were going to march. 
We marched four abreast 
— police on either side. 

I can remember part of 
a song we used to sing. 
“Oh those beans, v bacon 
and gravy 
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They almost drive me 
crazy 

I eat them till I see them t 
in my dreams 

When I wake up in the 
morning 

Another day is dawning 

And I know I’ll have 
another mess of beans.” 

When we got to the 
White House we sent in a 
delegation. They told us 
the delegation was too 
large, they also called us 
some pretty horrible 
names and told us we 
wouldn’t be allowed into 
the White House. We 
asked them what would 
they rather have come in, 
the two or three in the 
delegation or all of us. The 
papers said there were 
28,000 marching. We were 
on the March for 15 days; 
it was in November and it 
was cold. 

You have to be very 
strong because you’re 
called everything but men 
and women. But one 
thing, if there ever came a 
time for another one I’d 
try to go again. 

Detroit 
— Woman Marcher, 

HISTORY REPEATS 
ITSELF 

On Oct. 25, 1958 a dele- 
gation called “Youth 
March for Integrated 
Schools” which included 
among the marchers Har- 
ry Belafonte, the noted 
singer, and Jackie Robin- 
son the baseball star, 
marched to Washington to 
see if they could get Eisen- 
hower to see them and tell 
the world what his posi- 
tion is on the question of 
integration. 

Just as the Hunger Mar- 
chers of the ’30s got a cold 
j reception from Herbert 
1 Hoover, the Youth Mar- 
chers were refused an 
audience with Eisen- 
hower. 


LABOR PARTY DISCRIMINATES 


Bear Editor: 

I would have written long j 
before now if I had not been 
busy. For the past few weeks 
I have been helping tenants 
to fight against eviction. The 
infamous Tory Rent Act is 
now being used here on a 
large scale to evict those 
workers who -either cannot 
or Will not pay the landlords 
the excessive rents that they 
are asking. I have also been 
a victim of the Act, and am 
now moving. In my case the 
landlords are leading Com- 
munist intellectuals!! 

THE RACE RIOTS 

The Labour Party, of 
which I am a member, un- 
doubtedly helped to create 
the social climate that made 
the riots an ugly reality in 
Nottingham and N o 1 1 i n g 
Hill. A few personal exper- 
iences may illustrate this. 

A few months ago I re- 
cruited six West Indians to 
the local Party. They told 
me they had had a tough 
time 'in “democratic Bri- 
tain.” They hajd been forced 
to put up with a stupid, irra- 
tional color bar. They had 
found apartments very diffi- 


cult to obtain; and they had 
been given the unskilled 
jobs that white workers had 
previously refused. Natural- 
ly I was proud that I had 
persuaded them to join the 
Labour Party to fight ‘ for 
Socialist ideas. 

Then I was informed by 
the Labour officials of the 
local that “they could not 
accept those particular col- 
oured people into Party 
membership.” The official 
excuse was that my West 
Indian comrades lived in a 
bad area. I threw up the 
secretaryship in utter dis- 
gust. I also sent a strong let- 
ter of protest to the editor of 
the so-called Labour paper, 
TRIBUNE, but he had not 
the guts to publish it. 

I suspect that many simi- 
lar incidents have happened 
in other branches. So by 
playing up to color preju- 
dice the Labour Party as a 
whole left the way open for 
the fascists. And the fascists 
have cashed in on the 
Labour Party’s inertia. 

J. Y. 

London Correspondent 
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a Scottish workers story 

A Young Scotish worker was inspired by a reading of 
INDIGNANT HEART by Mathew Ward, to begin writing his 
autobiography. He finds much in common between the struggles 
of Negro workers in America and Scottish workers in England. 

A Chapter In Autobiography 

by James Douglas 

(Continued From Previous Issue) 

But I am sure that my father was not a rebel by 
nature. He was, on the contrary, a quiet, shy, reserved, 
man: a man who was very slow to anger. He was, in my 
opinion, turned into a Socialist by the “inevitable work- 
ings” of the capitalist system. To this day I do not know 
where — or even how — he picked up his peculiarly Socialist 
way of looking at the world. There certainly were not any 
Socialist (i. e., members of a militant Socialist group) in 
the coal mining village where he was reared as a lad. And 
yet I was able to fall' back on his fundamental ideas in 
subsequent years in heated arguments with “important” 
Communist theorists and intellectuals. 

My mother, however, was the quintessence of rebel- 
lion. She was a* constant champion of the working class 
and a fervent hater of any form of social injustice. She 
really believed that man, and particularly the working 
man, “makes his own history” in association with others— 
though she has never read a line of Karl Marx in her life. 
She told my brother Peter and me — he is two years 
younger than I am — that we should not ever resign our- 
selves to fate. As she put it: “Never take anything lying 
down.” 

Although my mother had her “suspicions about the 
Labour Party’s promises” as early as the thirties, she ac- 
tively assisted the local Party’s campaign against the 
“means test” and the campaign in defence of “Republican 
Spain!” But she would not join the Labour Party, because 
she thought that the Party leaders “were out to feather 
their own nests.” (Arid considering that Cripps, Strachey, 
Bevan and the others lived in expensive hotels in the 
heart of depressed areas during their speaking tours of the 
provinces, perhaps she was not so far wrong even then.) 
She was then, *as she is today, the heart and soul of 
Socialism. 

The hated “means test” — a government imposed 
scheme under which municipal tenants were compelled to 
pay rents in proportion to their total family, incomes — 
imposed still greater economic hardships on working 
people who were already living at, if not always below, 
subsistence level. It also helped to break of the solidarity 
of the workers. 

That is why I have got little patience with those 
present day Socialist theorists who are waiting for the 
capitalist slump to bring a Socialist society into being. If 
Socialist intellectuals cannot do a hand’s turn with workers 
who are already trying to change society, it is time that 
intellectuals were abolished and intelligence substituted. 

How many of this type of Socialist theorist have seen 
or felt the effects of a slump on a ymrking class commun- 
ity — the wretched poverty, misery and dehumanisation? 
I saw those things through the eyes of a working class 
child; and a few incidents are indelibly burned into’ my 
consciousness. So that nothing short of a Socialist society — 
a society free of all forms of olass rule and distinction — 
will satisfy me. 

In our community in the early thirties workers were 
literally falling like ninepins with tuberculosis and mal- 
nutrition. There were thousands of workers on the dole; 
and workers fought with each other like tigers for half a 
day’s work at the docks. In our street alone one woman 
gassed herself and her baby girl after her* husband had 
died from tuberculosis. This woman committed suicide 
and destroyed the life of her child, because she had no 
prospects of keeping her family together. Her other chil- 
.dren — two boys and a girl — were sent to a Home by the 
“authorities.” The boys were subsequently killed in enemy 
action at sea in the war to defend democracy against 
fascism. Her daughter — I was told later — turned to prosti- 
tution. The story of our street in the thirties was a history 
of man’s inhumanity to man. 

(To Be Continued in Next Issue) 
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G.I.s FIGHT 
SEGREGATION 

. There is a teacher I 
know that works near 
the Georgia border. She 
told me that the oppres- 
sion of the Negro people 
is at its sharpest but the 
Negro people have organ- 
ized themselves. On elec- 
tion day more than 200 
people walked into the 
streets carrying their guns 
. and revolvers. Every one 
of them went to vote. 

She said that in the 
leading restaurants dis- 
crimination has been bro- 
ken down. One night some 
white and Negro soldiers 
from a near-by base went 
out together. The whites 
went into a restaurant and 
ordered for all the sol- 
diers. When the food, was 
served they called the 
Negro soldiers in. 

The manager came run- 
ning over and said, “We 
don’t serve colored here.” 
A white soldier said, 
“What do you mean you 
don’t serve colored? We 
eat together over at the 
barrScks, sleep together, 
and when war comes, die 
together. We’re going to 
eat together here too!” 
They pushed the plates 
away and walked out. A 
week after that all the 
restaurants were serving 
the Negro soldiers. 


In addition to Harriman 
and Rockefeller, there’s an- 
other millionaire for New 
York voters, the Stalinist 
millionaire Corliss Lamont 
running on the Independent 
Socialist ticket. 

Disgusted Voter 
New York 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

TWO MEDICAL PROBLEMS 


I ate lunch with a doctor who had recently returned 
from Europe. We talked about two problems facing the 
medical world, the need to understand cancer and what to 
do about “Socialized Medicine.” He had attended an inter- 
national gathering of doctors and scientists in the related 
fields of biology, chemistry and physics. Some were in 
active practice but most were engaged in research and 
experimentation. 

Much of the material was hit or miss, trial and error. t 
In spite of the many frustrations and failures the atmos- 
phere was stimulating and much different from the 
ordinary office or workshop. Here were human beings 
attacking a problem, using mind, senses and hands, taking 
any direction, following every lead that presented itself. 
It truly seemed to be a labor .of the whole, the undivided 
man. 


A field of intense concentration at this time was the 
study of the reproductive activity of the unit of life, the 
cell, the complex chemistry which controls the building 
of the hereditary material — the genes. More and more 
it was felt that the answer to the' wild unlimited growth of 
.cells that constitute cancer lay here. The movements of 
the ultra-microscopic protein molecules are as difficult 
to understand as the motion of huge constellations of stars 
in the universe. The further one penetrated into what 
makes a thing alive, the closer one| came to the non-living 
elements. One thing seemed clear: life was not something 
from outside in a- soul, but right there in the physical 
nature of the material substance being examined. What 
was necessary for success was more knowledge and more 
patience. , 

“SOCIALIZED MEDICINE” j 


|were official delegates 
Representatives of the 


Interested also in the social and economic aspects of 
medicine, my friend had also attended a meeting of the 
World Medical Association. Here 
from many nations as well as 
World Health Organization of the (United Nations. Of the 
many countries represented, in onlyl one, the United States, 
was medical care still on a privajte basis. My associate 
felt that in the U. S. people were (getting better medical 
care than anywhere else and that [the doctors were per- 
forming miracles. Governments had taken over in poorer,' 
less developed and less wealthy nations because the 
average person could not afford the luxury of private care. 

In talking and listening to doctors from different 
countries he heard some of the bad and some of the good 
in so-called socialized medicine. A British doctor told him 


there was too much work to do and too little pay. A 
German doctor said that the attitude of the patient has 
changed. Modern man does not accept illness as his 
personal fate, part of his lot on earth, but reacts against 
it as a tiresome disturbance. With “Socialized Medicine” 
larger groups of the population had access to doctors’ care 
without resorting to charity, but a sort of automation 
developed which tended to destroy the advantages. Special 
organizations or bureaus were formed which tended to 
influence the behavior of both the patient and the doctor. 
The conflict between the insured, the state insurance 
group, and the doctor is fought outr in the doctor’s office. 
This undermines the confidential relation of doctor to 
patient. The doctors are fighting for self-preservation. 
The crisis of the medical profession does not consist 
mainly in its economic difficulties, but in the dangers to 
the vocation of medicine. He admired the type of practice 
we had here in the United States. 


It seemed to me, however, that with the spread of 
insurance contracts, in medicine in the U. S., that these 
private insurance agencies are playing the same role as 
the state does in European countries. It is they who have 
the final word in medical care. 

We continued our discussion on returning to his 
office. There I overheard his secretary make a hospital 
appointment on the phone for the entrance of a Negro 
patient. She repeated the letters “XYZ.” After the patient 
had left I asked the secretary what this meant. She 
explained that this hospital always wanted to know when 
the patient was colored and the admitting office had 
arranged a code with ( the doctors to signal whenever the 
patient was colored, in case he or she might be sitting 
close to the phone and might understand what was going 
on. Something was missing in the “miracle” of American 
medicine. 


LEBANON 

It seems to me that an- 
other abortive effort in 
the brinkmanship policies 
of the incompetent Secre- 
tary of State Dulles has 
reached another of his un- 
happy, inconclusive re- 
sults. 

Allegedly invited to in- 
vade by the lame duck 
outgoing Premier of the 
country, he was likewise 


invited to get the hell out 
of there, by the present 
premier, who was elected 
under the point of his 
guns. 

The net result is that 
absolutely nothing has 
been changed in Lebanon, 
either for better or worse. 
United States foreign pol- 
icy has, however, suffered 
still another blow at the 
hands of Dulles. 
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RECESSION, AUTOMATION AND STEEL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The steel workers conven- 
tion limited itself to the aims 
the bureaucracy considered 
important — a wage increase 
from the steel companies 
and the tightening up of the 
power of MacDonald’s bu- 
reaucratic machine over the 
steel workers. 

The new feature in Mac- 
Donald’s fight against 
Rarick and the other cau- 
cuses opposing him was that 
he “accepted” the most radi- 
cal program. Promises are 
cheap and so he went all out 
to put into the steel union’s- 
program that it was for 
“40-30,” that is to say, 40 
hours pay for 30 hours’ 
work. 

The truth, however, is — 
and the workers knew this 
so well they did not even 
pay attention to this “pro- 
gram” — that they are al- 
ready not working full 
weeks and they cannot get 
any raises in hourly pay, 
much less get paid for the 
hours they don’t work. The 
yardstick they wish to use 
is thy issues they meet daily 
in their work at the point of 
production which challenge 
their existence as human be- 
ings: first, the nature of the 
steel industry and the speed- 
up resulting from Automa- 
tion; secondly, the spread in 
the wages; thirdly, the con- 
ditions of the Negro worker. 
NATURE OF STEEL 
-INDUSTRY AND 
AUTOMATION SPEED-UP 

The steel workers are 
completely tied to their 
work by the nature and or- 
ganization of the steel in- 
dustry. This is a twenty- 
four hour day, seven day 
week operation, permitting 
no lapse in production. If 
production is interrupted, 
the result is millions of dol- 
lars lost to the steel com- 
panies in materials and 
equipment. It is all preci- 
sion-timed work, requiring 
'constant attention. The dif- 
ference in a couple of min- 
utes, let alone hours or days, 
means the loss or ruination 
of tons of steel. With this 
kind' of industry, the steel 
magnates cannot permit any 
independent action by the 
men. And because the USW 
union bureaucracy realizes 
that it can maintain its posi- 
tion only by the strictest dis- 
cipline over the production 
workers, the weight of both 
the steel companies and the 
bureaucracy is directed to 
keeping the production 
workers completely under 
control. 

Automation has added 
s p e e d-up, unemployment, 
and the short workweek. 
The anger of the steel work- 
ers is directed primarily 
against the union bureau- 
cracy because of the union’s 
lack of effectively handling 
local grievances over speed- 
up and safety conditions. 
The speed-up has reached 
such proportions that men 
are forced to work at jobs 
completely out of the line 
of the work they had previ- 
ously done. Changes in the 
number of men on jobs 
often result in creating con- 
ditions that greatly increase 
the hazards to a man’s life. 


THE NEGRO WORKER 
AND SPREAD OF WAGES 

One colored worker had 
this to say of the Homestead 
plant: 

“The company and 
union aim to keep us on 
the bottom of the heap. 
When they put up notices 
for skilled jobs being 
open, there are plenty of 
Negroes who put in their 
applications and take the 
test. But the company is 
the only one that has ac- 
cess to them. They’ve 
called guys off the street 
and put them into skilled 
jobs rather than permit a 
Negro to take one. And all 
they have to say is that 
such and such a person 
didn’t qualify for the job. 
With this kind of a set-up, 
you can’t argue with them, 
even if you know plenty of 
people who took the test 
are qualified. In the past * 
two years, there have been 
the grand total of two 
Negroes who have been 
upgraded into skilled jobs. 
But what kills you is 
when both the company 
and union point to these 
two men and say there is 
no discriminatioA!” 

That workers have lost 
on every count is best seen 
in the tremendous spread in- 
pay between the lowest and 
highest paid men in the 
mills. 

There are 32 classes of 
work, ranging in pay from 
$2.10 an hour for class 1, to 
$4.10 an hour for class 32, 
which includes the cost of 
living bonus. The hardest 
Work, of course, is done by 
those in the lowest classes. 
But not only do they per- 
form the hardest work, the 
grade and speed of produc- 
tion of the finished product 
is dependent upon everyone, 
from the lowest to the high- 
est paid. Yet the incentive 
plan set-up favors the high- 
est paid. 

This is a constant source 
of anger for the production 
workers in the lower brack- 
ets, where most men in the 
mill are classified. A case in 
point is that of the checker 
blowers. These men have the 
hottest job in the mill — 
keeping the checkers clear 
to enable a free flow of air 
to keep the heat of a furnace 
up. If the checkers get 
clogged, the heat of the fur- 
nace goes down, knocking 
down the top time for tap- 
ping -the heat, which in turn 
knocks down the bonus. Yet, 
these men are in class 3, 
making about $2.27 an hour. 
AS IN STEEL, SO IN COAL 
AND IN AUTO AND . . . 

The speedup and increas- 
ing disregard for elementary 
safety precautions are a con- 
stant threat, to life and limb, 
and not only in steel but 
throughout all automated 
industry. The atmosphere of 
fear and anxiety created by 
the depression moves the 
capitalists to strike ever 
harder against the men, to 
get more production out of 
them and to use every de- 
vice to try to keep them dis- 
united, white from Negro, 
skilled from unskilled, em- 
ployed from unemployed. 
Whereas in the past a man 
had a job to do, and when 
it was done, be had a chance 


Our Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY 


RED CHINA 


The internal life of Red 
China is in the process of 
undergoing vast changes 
on a scale so huge as to 
disrupt every phase of 
daily existence. 

The peasants have been 
organized 90.4% into new 
agricultural “communes” 
of about 5,000 families 
each. The Chinese Peo- 
ples Daily reports, “In the 
peoples’ communes labor 
is organized along mili- 
tary lines and things are 
done the way battle du- 
ties are carried out, and 
the people live collective- 
ly.” Those of us who have 
served under military dis- 
cipline can well imagine 
what happens to the in- 
dividual who protests his 
quota of work, complains 
about working conditions 
or the food. Any sem- 
blance of democratic pro- 
cesses is done away with 
“for the public good.” - 

2 So severe is the disrup- 

• tion of daily life that the 

3 millions who are "being 
{ transplanted from one 

• province to another clog 
3 up the railroad system. 

2 Despite a population of 

• 600 million and a 15 mil- 

3 lion increase in popula- 
” tion every year, there ex- 
ists a shortage of labor to 
keep pace with the indus- 
trialization program. 350,- 
000 crude blast furnaces 
are in operation, being 
hand-fed with ore labo- 

• riously extracted by hand 
■ and carried in baskets. 20 

million people are en- 
gaged in the industry with 
another 100 million peo- 
ple engaged in . trying to 
raise the ^output of iron 
and steel. 

To achieve the stage of 
industrialization set up in 

• Peiping, whole, villages 
2 are being uprooted and 

• populations shifted from 
5 one end of the vast coun- 
2 try to another. The result 

2 is a chaotic condition 

3 where housing, # food sup- 
2 plies and all types of ma- 

• chinery are in short sup- 

5 ply - * * * 

• SOUTH AFRICA 


A number cf trade un- 
ion leaders and Negro 
leaders have received 
stiff jail sentences and 
fines for the simple act of 
urging the voters to stay 


»•*••••••••••» people 


to rest, today he has two or 
three jobs to do, no time for 
rest, and is threatened with 
layoff if he does not per- 
form them. With the general 
speed-up in production, this 
is not a simple addition of 
work, but a multiplication. 

Thus the working man re- 
fuses to be foaled by the 
“progress” of Automation 
and raises, instead, these 
questions: What kind of 
labor should man perform? 
Why should the supposed 
end of the recession be 
measured by a production 
index instead of the human 
factor? Why don’t we con- 
trol our conditions of labor? 
Indeed the recession won’t 
end until the conditions of 
labor are controlled by the 
men themselves. 


at home during the April 
Elections. 

Stephen Segale and ^Is- 
aac Bokala of the South 
African- National Congress 
received 12 months in jail 
without possibility of fine. 
Mrs. Christina Mathews, 
Sec. of the Canning Work- 
ers Union and J. Tsele of 
the African Cleaning and 
Dyeing Workers Union 
were also fined and jailed. 
* * * 

U.S. ELECTIONS 

Many states face gener- 
al elections in November, 
yet there is no feeling 
among the American 
workers that their fate is 
tied up with the outcome 
of these elections. A gen- 
eral state of apathy to- 
ward bourgeois politics 
exists throughout the 
country. 

’Some states have “right 
to work” union busting 
legislation up for general 
approval. 

It is easy to understand 
this apathy. If the worker 
follows the advice of the 
Reuthers and the union' 
bureaucracy, and votes for 
candidates of the Demo- 
cratic Party, the net re- 
sult will be capturing the 
committee chairmanships 
for the old line Democrats 
•from the Southern states. 
It will give Eastland of 
Mississippi the Chairman- 
ship of - the Civil Rights 
Committee in the U. S. 
Senate. 

At the safne time, to 
vote Republican means a 
continuation of the brink 
of war policies of the ad- 
ministration. 

What choice does the 
worker have among the 
boss-picked candidates of 
our outmoded political 

system? 

* * * . 

NEGROES ABROAD 

In this period of height- 
ened racial tension in the 
United States you might 
expect the leading 
American Negro literary 
figures to be raising their 
voices in behalf of deseg- 
regation and broader ed- 
ucational opportunity. But 
first you would have to go 
looking for them. 

Richard Wright, Ches- 
ter Himes, Ralph Ellison, 
William Denby, Frank 
Yerby, Ben Johnson and 
a whole bunch of these 
choose to live 
2 abroad in Paris,- Rome 
3and London. The painters, 

: * poets and musicians find 
w life easier abroad without 
•segregation. Talk to them 


and they will tell you that 
they want to bring up 
their children in a better 
atmosphere than they find 
in the United States. In 
doing so they also avoid 
the national struggle, 
avoid having to speak out 
at critical points, avoid 
the responsibility of the 
struggle to make a better 
America, one where they 

could live in freedom. ‘ 

* * 

GUINEA 

French Guinea has ob- 
tained independence by 
the simple expedient of 
turning in a vote which 
was 95% against De- 
Gaulle. 

Sekou Toure, the leader 
of the new African state, 
has been confronted with 
independence at a speed 
which amounts to sabo- 
tage by DeGaulle. France 
has stopped all French 
aid, ordered its civil ser- 
vants and administrators 
to leave the country with- 
in three months and im- 
posed taxes on all goods 
entering France from Gui- 
nea. 

Since 67% of its exports 
go to France, the new na- 
tion may be in trouble 
from the start, finding 
new markets for the bau- 
xite, bananas and coffee 
which it exports. How-, 
ever Toure has a friend in 
Nkrumah, the head of 
Ghana, who has recog- 
nized the new nation and 
promised to assist. In any 
case the Guineans prefer, 
as Toure put it, “Freedom 
even if it means starva- 
tion rather than comfort- 
able enslavement.” 

* ¥ * 

TOGOLAND 

France is scheduled to 
lose another colony in 
1960. The former German 
territory of Togoland 
which France governs un- 
der a United Nations 
Trusteeship, appealed for 
. freedom before the recent 
French elections. It was 
promised freedom in 1960, 
if they would keep the 
deal quiet until after the 
election. Now they are 
celebrating and preparing 
for the day in 1960 when 
they will take over the 
government. 

Togoland is a next door 
neighbor of Ghana and a 
region which students of 
history claim should be a 
part of Ghana. Already a, 
movement is under way 
to achieve unity between 
the two countries when 
independence is achieved. 
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We Need Your Help 


The last issue published a call for your financial 
assistance. We do not wish to repeat it, just to remind 
you that this paper is published only through the fin- 
ancial contributions made by the workers sind the readers, 
who feel that its existence is the only guarantee that 
their voices will be heard and their desires made known. 

Won’t you fill in the form below and send us a check? 


NEWS & LETTERS, 8751 Grand River, Detroit 4, Mich. 

Here is my contribution of $ to help 

assure that News & Letters will continue to appear. 

I shall send you $ a month. My pledge for this 

month is enclosed. 

Name (Please Print) 

Address 

City j., 


Zone State.. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DEN BY 

WHITE COLLAR WORKERS IN THE UAW 

The situation is so tense in the shop today. Workers 
fire wondering how long they can continue to go through 
this life of hardship from the company and from the 
union. The production workers, who were the main force 
in organizing and in building the UAW, are now the 
forgotten ones in the union. They are only used as a 
tool for the white collar workers and engineers. 

Several years ago while we were working in the 
plant, some workers who go out for lunch came back 
with some daily papers with a headline* that said that our 
local would go on strike within 24 hours if the company 
did not bargain satisfactorily on back grievances of the 
production workers. Every worker was amazed. They 
could not believe this. No one had heard that the Inter- 
national officers were bargaining on our grievances. We 
all knew we had many back grievances and for years 
workers had tried all they could to force the union officers 
to do something about them, with no success. 

PRODUCTION WORKERS USED 

Many workers said, “OK, if we are striking to get 
grievances settled, I will be ready.” The officers ordered 
the flying squadron to be ready one hour before the dead- 
line. Then the daily press and radio announced that it was 
settled ~ that the company had agreed to terms. They had 
agreed to accept the office workers into Local 212, and the 
union agreed that all back grievances would be discussed 
later. 

No worker has heard oi one back grievance being 
taken up since that day. Many workers realize how they 
were used. The International union used our strength to 
force the company to put the office workers in our 
union — only to bring more money into the local treasury. 

There has been for some time a resentment against 
the office workers on the part of the production workers. 
The office workers seem to be part of the company] they 
have always had a hostile attitude toward the production 
workers — a wish to separate from them. 

STRIKE WORSENS RELATIONS 

A week ago the office or white collar workers, along 
with the engineers, called a strike that drove a deeper 
wedge between them and production workers. These are 
some of the reasons: every worker in production is yelling 
about ' speed-up, working conditions and intimidation. 
None of these confront the white collar 'workers and the 
engineers in the same way, and the union forces a contract 
down our throats without doing one thing on these 
situations. 

The white collar workers and engineers are asking 
for more money. They want so much above these pro- 
duction workers,' who struggled to build the union, while 
they walked through our picket lines thumbing their 
noses at us. 

As a worker said, “They have been in our union three 
years, and all the benefits must go to them. In fact they 
seem to think they own this union and we are the for- 
gotten fools that built it,” he continued. “Not that I am 
against a big union with white collar workers and engi- 
neers when it is based on unity and solidarity for all 
its members. But not when they are in it as a separate 
unit. We have to struggle and try to solve our problems 
ourselves, but when it comes to them we must take part 
for them to get what they want.” 

The company also knows the production workers’ 
attitude to them and to the white collar workers. The 
company sent every production worker a letter stating 
what the office worker’s salary is and how much they are 
asking above the production worker’s wages. Workers 
say this is an old trick of the company’s to divide, conquer 
and rule, but many things are true in this letter. 

Another worker said, “We do not need the company 
to tell us about the white collar workers and engineers. 
We know about them ourselves. They look down on us, 
and all they can think about is how much more pay- they 
should receive above the production workers. That is not 
the thing we are worried about. It is full employment, 
job security, working conditions, and grievance settlement 
here in the shop, or at the local level.” 


EDUCATION BOWS TO WAR PLANS 

BY ROBERT ELLERY 


A Negro welder reared in Alabama told NEWS & LETTERS, “It’s the most 
criminal thing in the world to keep an education from, a person who wants to 
learn. The nearest high school for Negroes, where I lived, was so far away only 
the boys who rode a bread delivery truck could go.” 

A white Detroit teenager said, “Who needs school? I like hot rods, they can’t teach 
me anything about them. The things I know about I know they don’t know how to 
teach. So why should I believe they know the subjects I don’t know? They seem more 
interested in having you obey rules than anything else.” 



What Johnny does know 
is that he is even more dis- 
satisfied with education 
than the educators are 
with him. 

The refusal of the South- 
ern school system to deseg- 
regate and the failure of the 
government to do anything 
about it, has focused the at- 
tention on all in education. 
The launching of the first 
earth Satellites by the Rus- 
sians instead of America, 
panicked government circles 
and the focus on education 
sharpened. The terrorist 
school bombings in the 
South and the pronounce- 
ments by the “experts” have 
kept alive the discussion on 
education. 

Those who would like to 
see what the educational 
system has to offer are re- 
fused, and so many of those 
who are exposed to it don’t 
want it. One out of every 
two youth that complete 
the 9th grade doesn’t remain 
to finish high school, and 
the percentage of these that 
leave school because of fi- 
nancial pressure is small. 

The problem of education 
is not solely a national one, 
but, like everything else 
today, has become a world 
problem. This was highlight- 
ed by the countless csies that 
the Russian educational sys- 
tem should be imitated. 
CHILD LABOR IN RUSSIA 
AND SATELLITES 

Capitalism, private and 
state, has been unable^ to 
meet the simple problem of 
free public education for all. 
The Russian State, past 
masters at planning, never 
achieved it. Production dom- 
inates all else. There co- 
education is frowned on, the 
6 day school week is the law, 
higher education is for the 
elite and now the “de-Stalin- 
ized” Khrushchev has rein- 
troduced child labor. 

All elementary school stu- 
dents will perform some 
measure of manual labor. 
After seven years of educa- 
tion all but the elite who go 
on to higher education, will 
work full time in the fac- 
tories and on the farms, with 
the privilege of going to 
might school or taking a cor- 
respondence course if they 
have the energy to continue 
their education. Khrush- 
chev’s plan has been accept- 
ed as ideal by Mao’s China 
and Gomulka’s Poland. 

East Germany has climbed 
on the bandwagon by forc- 
ing its 12 year olds into the 
factory one day a week. 

Democratic England has 
not shed any light on the 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE == 


WILDCATS . 

A temporary tactic of the 
District had been to leave 
the problem with the local 
management and mine com- 
mittees to reach a solution. 
This tactic proved fruitless 
and time consuming. The 
lack of results prompted an- 
other wildcat strike, which 
stemmed from a local griev- 
ance over seniority at the 
Jamison No. 9 (Consol) 
mine. 

A meeting was called by 
the District to be held at the 
Jamison local union hall to 
go over the problems, report 
on the present Stage of ne- 
gotiations and get the men 
back to work. 

NO AGREEMENT YET, 
BUT A CONCESSION 

At the meeting, much time 
was consumed' going over 
the particulars involved in 
the Jamison dispute. The 
discussion proved inconclu- 
sive and the men grew 
weary of discussing the 
problem of one mine — they 
were concerned with senior- 
ity in general which would 
pertain to the entire mem- 
bership. The local dispute 
was returned for local settle- 
ment. 

The District and Interna- 
tional gave their reports on 
the stage of progress of their 
negotiations. They reported 
that there was still no agree- 
ment reached, and this was 
due to the unwillingness of 
the operators to agree to the 
provision the men wanted: 
that when a lay-off oc- 
curred, the oldest men at 
the mine in terms of service, 
regardless of their classifica- 
. ti on, would be retained. This 
meant that the men with the 
most seniority would be 
given an opportunity to 
.learn a job that was avail- 
able if they had never done 
it before. 

The operators had made 
one concession, however. 
This was that ; they would 
agree to keep the oldest men 
provided thfey had done the 
work in a particular classifi- 
cation at one time at the 
mine. This would mean that 
seniority would- be based on 
qualification, determined by 
. previous service, and length 
of service, instead of classi- 
fication and length of serv- 
ice. And while this offered 
more protection than had 
been the case with classifi- 
cation seniority, since most 
men have performed many 
jobs during their work in 
the mines, it was still short 
of the full seniority the men 
wanted, and which they 
firmly demanded. 


PRACTICAL MINERS, 

TO NEGOTIATE 

One of the results of the 
meeting was that the three 
members of the policy com- 
mittee, miners who worked 
in the mines, were to be in- 
cluded on the negotiating 
team. The motion to include 
the policy committee mem- 
bers came from the floor. 
In discussion, the men said 
that since these men worked 
in the mines, they would 
know conditions as they 
were and could answer some 
arguments that the opera- 
tors might raise. The District 
and International officers, 
on the other hand, might 
know some formal argu- 
ments and some phases of 
the contract very well, but 
they did not know what it 
was to work in the mines 
and feel the daily pressures 
the men felt at work or the 
economic pressures the men 
felt at the time of lay-off. 
The District presented some 
weak arguments against the 
proposal, but the motion 
passed unanimously. 
WILDCAT LEADS TO 
ONE AGREEMENT 

Since then, there has been 
another wildcat strike. This 
strike arose over a lay-off at 
the Four States mine, of the 
Rochester Fuel and Coke 
Co. The District and Inter- 
national had told the men at 
the last mass meeting at 
Monongah, during the early 
stages of the dispute, that 
the operators were not con- 
sidering a lay-off and would 
hold off such action until 
the seniority dispute was 
settled. 

The miners at Four States 
were immediately joined by 
Consol miners in the area in 
sympathy. The district was 
immediately on the scene 
and a local agreement on 
seniority based on qualifica- 
tion and length of service at 
the mine was signed. 

MEN ARE FORCE FOR 
HUMAN PROGRESS 

The negotiations are now 
being conducted with coal 
operators’ associations, and 
latest reports indicate that 
a national, as well as a re- 
gional, agreement is in the 
making. 

The men have again dem- 
onstrated that they are the 
possessors of both the ideas 
and the means to translate 
these ideas into reality. The 
idea was a simple one, based 
on human considerations: 
the job protection for the 
oldest ment at a mine. The 
means they employed was 
the chief weapon in their 
arsenal — the strike, in op- 
position to both the coal 
operators, and initial opposi- 
tion to their own representa- 
tives. The result is another 
step forward in terms of 
human progress. 


Wildcats in Mine Area 

FIGHT FOR SENIORITY 
PRODUCING RESULTS 

Morgantown, W. Va. — As was reported iir the last 
issue of NEWS & LETTERS, the miners in northern 
W. Va. are engaged in a struggle to realize full senior- 
ity rights. Preliminary wildcats and mass meetings 
had set the stage for the District and International 
officers to negotiate such an agreement with the local 
coal operators. 

NO RESULTS LEAD TO 


RECESSION 
IN W. VA. 

Even before things got 
rough as they are now 
down here, the depression 
was so bad for some fami- 
lies that plenty of kids 
weren’t going to school 
because they had no 
shoes. One young girl 
passed out in school and 
when they took her home 
they found out she had 
fainted from hunger. Her 
younger brothers and sis- 
ters not only had no food 
either, but had been kept 
home from school because 
they didn’t even have 
elothes. The other fami- 
lies who lived on the same 
hill and who weren’t 
much better off, chipped 
in with whatever spare 
clothes their families 
weren’t actually wearing, 
to help them out. It’s situ- 
ations like this that make 
you want to scream at 
those who say that auto- 
mation puts people out of 
work temporarily only. 

Technician 
W. Va. 


Osage, W. Va. 
School Bombed 

Osage, W.Va. — On the 
morning of November 10th, 
at approximately 2:15 a.m., 
a dynamite blast ripped 
through the Osage grammar 
school. The explosion left in 
its wake a twisted and shat- 
tered wreckage which had 
provided educational facil- 
ities for some 400 children, 
mostly sons and daughters of 
coal miners. 

Schools in general were 
integrated in this area some 
four years ago, immediately) 
following the Supreme Court 
decision. In this particular 
school, of some 400 students, 
approximately 95 are Ne- 
groes. The transition from 
segregated to integrated ed- 
ucation was effected smooth- 
ly; no incidents marked the 
transition. 

INTEGRATED 

COMMUNITY 

Indeed, the community it- 
self has been integrated for 
many, many years. The ra- 
cial harmony which exists 
in the area is due in large 
measure to the common lives 
the people here have lived. 
Coal mining is the major 
source of employment for 
these people, and the colored 
and white have worked in 
the mines together for dec- 
ades. They have fought, suf- 
fered and died together 
throughout their lives — in 
the early union organizing 
days fighting the coal oper- 
ators, during bitter strike 
periods and in the daily 
hardships and common dan- 
ger they face by simply 
• working in the mines. In 
times of disaster, both phys- 
ical and economic, there is 
no thought of color. 

RESIDENTS ANGERED 

With this common history, 
the bombing was met with 
anger and indignation by 
the townspeople. Their im- 
mediate reaction was that it 
was the work of outsiders 
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Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

A LETTER FROM THE SOUTH 


A letter was received from 
a man living in the South. It 
is printed below. 

“The way to a new life for 
the poor white and the Ne- 
gro people is a little tough 
but they will make it some 
how. Even if it means using 
guns and rifles, just as the 
so called bad white men do. 
Some say they don’t mind 
dying, don’t mind that is, un- 
til people start shooting 
back at them, and they have 
to start running as we have 
to. 

“They talk about the poor 
whites disobeying and the 
Negroes disobeying law and 
order. The law and order 
that the rich and big leaders 
passed sometime ago, in the 
old days. The time has come 
to have some changes made 
in that law and order that 
looks as if it was made only 
for the Negro people to obey. 

“Any kind of white person 
can go out and do anything 
against the Negro people and 
not be obeying the law the 
white man made for all peo- 
ple to go by. To go out and 
shoot and kill Negroes as the 
white man does means there 
is no law and order for the 
white man to go by here in 
America. Unless the Negroes 
make some kind of law and 
order against the whites like 
Governor Faubus of Arkan- 
sas, men like him will con- 
tinue to make their own law. 
He makes his own law by 
running the schools in his 
state as he wants to. 

“The President of the 
United States is not trying 
to do a thing about Faubus 
keeping children out of 
school, just because a few 
Negro children say that they 
are going to school just as 
sure as the state pays for the 
teachers. 

“Things will have to 
change in the Negroes’ favor 
somewhere down the road, 
if they continue to stick to- 


gether and don’t let the 
white people push them 
around. If the whites can 
fight for what they want the 
Negroes must do the same. 
If the whites change with 
the new ways of life why 
can’t the Negro do likewise? 
Why should we stay in the 
same old shoes that our fore- 
parents were in for years. 
We are going to have to fight 
back in a way they will .un- 
derstand so that our chil- 
dren can walk and talk in 
peace like the white people 
who think Negroes are not 
human beings.” 

“NO GOOD CONTRACTS” 

I understand what my 
friend is talking about. Wal- 
ter Reuther is another hell 
cat in the ring with those 
low down Southerners who 
think Negroes should never 
be free. Reuther thinks the 
working people should never 
go against him for none of 
the crazy things he does such 
as signing those no good con- 
tracts. They are for the 
worker to go by just so the 
company can treat him 
good. 

Reuther has found that he 
has made the biggest mis- 
take in the world by selling 
out the worker. Now he is 
afraid to go out of his offices 
because he has messed up 
the contract. 

BIRMINGHAM BOYCOTT 

The truth about the Birm- 
ingham bus boycott is that 
they waited so long to get 
started but they will make it 
as long as they stick togeth- 
er and fight. They will make 
their way as bright as the 
Negroes of Montgomery who 
walked their way to free- 
dom. The only thing I hate 
is that it did not take place 
at the same time throughout 
the whole state of Alabama 
so that it could have made 
the way to a new life, a bet- 
ter tomorrow. 


The Meaning of Liberty* 

“Liberty is meaningless, where the right to utter 
one’s thoughts and opinions has ceased to exist . . . 
There can be no right of speech where any man, 
however lifted up, or however old, is overawed by 
force and compelled to suppress his honest sentiments 
. . . When a man is allowed to speak because he is 
rich and powerful, it aggravates the crime of denying 
the right to the poor and humble. . . , 

“A man’s right to speak does not depend upon 
where he was bom or upon his color. The simple 
quality of manhood is the solid basis of the right — 
and there let it rest forever.” 

— Frederick Douglass 


trying to create the impres- 
sion that there are Strong ra- 
cial tensions. 


INVESTIGATION 
PRODUCES “SUSPECT” 

The FBI, 20 strong, and 
local authorities launched 
an immediate “vigorous in- 
vestigation” of the remains 
of the school building and 
quizzed local townspeople to 
try to find some clues. In 
the course of the investiga- 
tion, it was discovered that 
some dynamite and deton- 
ating cable had been stolen 
from a local mine and it was 
assumed to have -been used 
to set off the blast. 

Several suspecte were 


rounded up and one of them 
is being held for further 
questioning. He is a white 
miner who has recently been 
laid off. He was booked on a 
charge of vagrancy by the 
mayor of Osage and sen- 
tenced to 30 days in jail. The 
mayor was immediately put 
under fire for his action, and 
by way of explanation said 
that the FBI had told him 
that they wanted the miner 
held for further questioning. 
The miner’s clothing was 
sent to FBI laboratories for 
examination which revelaed 
nothing incriminating. The 
miner has denied any knowl- 
edge of the bombing. 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


Automation Toll 
In 

Steel, Rubber, Auto 

Millions of workers who 
are now out of work will re- 
main out of work. Even if 
production picks up, it will 
not mean that very many 
workers will get back their 
jobs in b a s i e industries. 
Automation has killed their 
jobs for good. 

Take, as an example, the 
steel industry. When pro- 
duction in June dropped to 
61.6 per cent of capacity em- 
ployment dropped from 

153.000 to 117,000. When pro- 
duction recently climbed 
back to 70 per cent, only 

34.000 men were rehired. 

As for the rubber indus- 
try, 96,000 workers were 
needed to produce 87 million 
tires. Now it takes only 
.83,000 workers to produce 
110 million tires. 

The auto industry is hard- 
est hit of all. The Chrysler 
Corporation is now employ- 
-ing 70,000 as against 140,000 
in 1955 when Automation 
first came to stay. The Ford 
Motor Co. now employs 

106.000 as compared with 

134.000 when they began the 
1958 model. 25,000 fewer 
workers are now employed 
by GM than were last fall. 
Even the official estimates 
admit that on an overall 
basis more than 150,000 of 
the presently 420,000 unem- 
ployed in the state of Michi- 


gan will remain, perman- 
ently unemployed. 

UNEMPLOYED 

DEMONSTRATE 

Unemployed workers 
demonstrated in front of 
Solidarity House, the 
UAW International head- 
quarters, and at plants that 
are scheduling and work- 
ing overtime despite the 
tremendous number of un- 
employed. They stopped 
production at C h r y s 1 er, 
De Soto, Plymouth and 
Dodge. 

The closeness of work- 
ers in other industries ihan 
auto is seen in the follow- 
ing letter: 

These demonstrations 
by the unemployed have 
a lot more in them than 
the papers tell you about. 

I know I am from a dif- 
ferent union than these 
UAW workers who are 
out of work. Yet even the 
Executive Board of this 
AFL Local 566 of the 
Sheet Metal Workers said 
we would absolutely not 
cross those picket lines. So 
you can see that it is much 
deeper than it looks. 
Somewhere there is a key 
that will unlock a new 
mass development. You 
can see that from the fact 
that some workers said of 
NEWS & LETTERS “It is 
a tremendous news organ. 
It tells our side of the 
story but where do we go 
from here?” The workers 
want action. 

AFL worker 
Detroit 


RETIRED WORKERS ARE PAWNS 
BETWEEN REUTHER AND CHRYSLER 

The biggest day in a worker’s life is the day on 
which he retires, no more to face the problems of 
everyday production, the bossing of the foreman, 
getting up early in the morning not knowing from 
hour to hour if he is employed or facing the poor- 
house. Such is the life of a worker approaching the 
age of 65. 

One such man, employed by the Chrysler Corp., 
had reached his 65th birthday and, having notified 
the company of his intention to retire, followed the 
usual procedures in such a case. He came in to work, 
dressed in his best clothes, ready to walk around all 
day shaking the hands of his fellow workers, bidding 
them good-bye, accepting the gift that they had all 
contributed to. Such a moment is, for the worker, 
something that he has spent 20 to 35 years looking 
forward to. 

ORDERED TO WORK 

At the Chrysler Factory where this man worked, 
he was doing just these things when his foreman 
walked up to him and said, “I was ordered to tell 
you that if you want to get paid for today, you will 
have to work.” The old man said, “I have put 30 years 
of my life into this work and I am not working on my 
65th birthday. I am retiring today. I do not have my 
work clothes with me and I do not think that I would 
work if I had them.” 

The workers in Local 212 who heard the con- 
versation were so mad that they rushed the foreman. 
One worker asked him, “How low can one human 
being get toward another?” The foreman said, “It is 
not my idea, the superintendent told me to ask the 
old man to work for the rest of the month.” 

With the present “Reuther Contract” the com- 
pany has the right to either retire a worker or to 
demand that he continue to work, decisions of “com- 
pany policy” being a field that Reuther has left to 
the company where it concerns the workers’ welfare, 
instead of its being the prime concern of the union 
as in the past contracts. 

The old man said, “Tell them that they can fire 
me if they like, call plant protection and throw me 
out, otherwise I will be here until quitting time.” 

The other workers standing around said, “You 
say the word and no one will lay a hand on you.” 
The foreman walked away to report to his boss and 
' the worker remained for the rest of the day.- 

Reuther has recently issued a “white paper” 
from his little “White House” that he is all through 
bargaining for those who are already retired. 


The Working Day 

Bjr Angela Terrano 

DO YOU REMEMBER THE 5 MILLION 


General Strike 
Threatened 
In Italy 

Italian Trains 
Halted by Strike 

On November 25th rail- 
ways in Italy ground to a 
halt as the railway work- 
ers began a 24-hour na- 
tion-wide strike on Gov- 
ernment-owned railroads. 
Premier Fanfani called an 
emergency cabinet meet- 
ing to try to halt the wave 
of strikes. He c a nn o t 
blame the conditions on 
“Communists” since con- 
ditions are so bad that the 
anti-Communist unions 
joined with the Commu- 
nist - Socialist controlled 
General Confederation of 
Labor (CGIL). 

In addition to railroad 
workers, the post office, 
telephone, telegraph, ship- 
ping, dock, and state em- 
ployes, including gasoline 
refinery workers and even 
newspaper reporters, are 
threatening strike. 

Wages have remained 
stationary while cost of 
living index has continued 
a steady climb in the past 
two years. The official rise 
is 8 percent. The workers 
are asking a 10 percent 
rise in salaries and pen- 
sions as well as an escala- 
tor clause which would 
give them automatic wage 
rises as the price index 
rose. An indication of the 
extreme disgust of all 
with the conditions there 
is seen in the Rome Press 
Association’s decision to 
strike “as soon as possible 
and without notice.” 

A coast-wide merchant 
marine strike was called 
to protest the placing in 
drydock of two liners 
whose crews asked for 
higher wages and were 
fired. Italy’s largest sea- 
men’s union decided to 
hold a day-long strike 
but no date has been set. 
But already some vessels 
bound for South America 
have been hit by walkouts 
in Genoa. 

1,200,000 G o v e r nment 
workers are involved. If 
joined by other workers, 
as presently planned, it 
would mean the entire 
economy would come to a 
halt. The mood of the Ital- 
ian workers is uncom- 
promising, but whether 
the trade union leadership 
will come crawling to 
Premier Fanfani is any- 
body’s guess. 


A salary paid in 1939 
must, according to Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in- 
dexes, pay 100% more to- 
day in order that the sal- 
ary have the purchasing 
power it had in 1939. In 
addition, if there had not 
been an aggregate in- 
crease of 37% since 1939, 
then the employee had not 
shared in the growing 
productivity of America 
to which he and millions 
of other Americans have 
contributed. And on top 
of that, if there had not 
been sufficient increase to 
account for the 25% in- 
crease in taxes, then the 
salary is still behind 
where it should be merely 
in terms of increases in 
productivity and increas- 
ed costs. 


(Continued from 

Previous Issue) 

When Sandra was taken to 
a German concentration 
camp she had to work in a 
munitions plant. It seems we 
should be aware of the real- 
ities of a concentration 
camp, but lest we forget . . . 

The women were separ- 
ated from the men. The sec- 
tion that Sandra was in was 
overseered by a woman. 
Every day she would go to 
the barracks to choose some 
women for the gas chambers. 
Sandra used to hide as much 
as she could! The “boss lady” 
coined the name of “mouse” 
for her. . 

“STAFF” OF LIFE 

The biggest problems be- 
side dodging the sadistic 
guards was to get food. Many 
of the women would let the 
guards do what they willed 
so as to get some food from 
them. Their main staple was 
soup (hot water) and bread, 
for which they had to stand 
on line many hours. Some- 
times, Sandra said, in the 
middle of winter the matron 
would call them out to stand 
in the cold for hours before 
breakfast. 

Their one thought was to 
keep alive from day to day, 
and in trying to get food 
they were often shot. She de- 
scribed marches that took 
place, the memory of such a 
thing as a turnip lying at the 
side of the road, someone 
stooping to pick it up to eat 
just to be shot dead, is still 
very vidid. 

THE MUNITIONS PLANT 

In the munitions plant she 
and another girl had to car- 
ry 100 pound sacks from 
floor to floor. One of her 
earliest and most horrifying 
experiences was to find the 
cut off ^fingers of a worker 
on the previous shift, still in 
the machine. 

The factory had military 
guards all over. The prison- 
ers were not allowed to talk 
to each other or to the Ger- 
man workers. However the 
German workers would 
bring in food to pass on to 
the prisoners. Being caught 
at this meant death for all 
involved. 

Sandra was in the concen- 
tration camp until she was 


The Right-to-Work issue 
in the California elections 
was taken up by a lot of 
big money. I talked to a 
lot of people on it* teach- 
ers and people who were 
not acquainted with the 
union movement. They 
would ask me, “What does 
the average union man 
feel about this Right-to 
Work Law that they tell 
us so much about on T.V. 
and radio? Does he want 
the right to belong or not 
to belong to the union?” 

My only answer to them 
was to quote the articles 
in the newspapers where 
G.E., So. Calif. Edison Co., 
and Standard Oil Co. all 
came out in favor of it and 
said it would “protect the 
working-man’s rights to 


17 years old. She still won- 
ders how she escaped the 
sadistic matron and the gas 
chamber. 

A NEW LIFE? 

When she was freed she 
was sent to Sweden where 
she lived with another girl 
in dormitory-like fashion 
near the factories in which 
she worked. 

During the few years be- 
fore coming to this country 
she worked hard to get girls 
to go to Israel and also gave 
much of her money. She 
thought she would be going 
to Israel some day, however 
when that day arrived she 
chose not to go. She had 
found out that if you did not 
have friends or relatives in 
the city to help you you re- 
mained on the collective 
farms and she had had 
enough of “collective” liv- 
ing. When she got married 
she and her husband decided 
to come to the United States. 
A Jewish organization spon- 
sored them and they arrived 
to face a new but not so dif- 
ferent problem, that of being 
Jewish and finding work in 
American factories. After 
months they fnially landed 
factory jobs that did not pay 
very well but that they were 
happy to have. She always^ 
used to say to me, “Don’t 
think this country is so dif- 
ferent.” 

Between the ages of 11 and 
17 Sandra witnessed some 
of the most horrifying 
crimes of men. Men out for 
power, with power men 
backing them up. Today this 
power struggle goes on at an 
even .more terrifying pace. 
It’s more than a decade since 
Hitler, weapons are 100 fold 
more powerful and no spot 
on earth is outside of this 
circle of destruction. 

Yet how can those holding 
these weapons assume that 
the people of the world will 
j let civilization’s doom take 
! place. The desire to live is 
too strong in people the 
world around. No brain 
washing can erase this. Peo- 
ple are looking, searching, 
stretching and finding that 
the answers lie in their own 
thinking and their own' 
1 doing. 


belong to the union, 
to elect his officers 
and to keep them in line.” 
You just have to sit down 
and analyze — it seems aw- 
fully strange to me that 
G.E., So. Calif. Edison Co., 
and Standard Oil would 
pay millions of dollars in 
advertising to protect my 
rights as a union man! 

While on the other hand 
it is not so strange that 
the unions themselves 
should spend money to 
protect my rights, simply 
because they were repre- 
senting me. It’s very easy 
to decide which way to 
vote, just look at who is 
for the issue and who is 
against it. 

Union Man 

Los Angeles 


“RIGHT TO WORK” LAW PHONEY 
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EDITORIALS 

NEGROES FIGHT SOUTHERN BARBARISM 

A boycott is developing to end segregated buses in 
the city of Birmingham, Ala. In an attempt to break this 
movement, the Southern representatives of “law and 
order” entered the home of Rev. Shuttleworth, a leader of 
this movement, and arrested three ministers from Mont- 
gomery, Ala. who were visiting him, on the charges of 
“vagrancy.” 

Far from breaking the boycott, the Negroes 
have deepened it with their resolute determination 
to do away with segregated buses in Birmingham as 
they did in Montgomery two years ago, 

TURNING THE CLOCK BACK 

The Southern whites, on the other hand, are so deter- 
mined to move the clock backwards that they are even 
"cutting out education for their own children. 

Unablp, by threats and violence, to prevent the brave 
Negro children from attending Little Rock’s Central High 
School, the white “lawmakers” outlawed free public 
education there. The result is that 40% of Little Rock’s 
white children are getting no schooling at all, while the 
others, who go to the private schools, are bored, disgusted 
and thoroughly dissatisfied. All know that the private 
schools are a stupid mockery of educational facilities. 

THE SOUTHERN WAY OF LIFE 

The latest case of^ white racist stupidity occurred in 
Monroe, N. C. There, two little boys, age 8 and 9, were 
•sentenced in secret trial to indefinite imprisonment in 
the state reformatory two days after a little white girl 
was supposed to have kissed one of them. The Negro chil- 
dren just happen to be the same age as the children of 
Robert F. Williams of the same southern community who 
has sued to seek the admission of his children to public 
school. His children have been threatened with mutilation 
and death. 

This is the “Southern way of life” that the President 
is temporizing with. This is what encourages the white 
supremacists in their desperate attempts to hold the clock 
back. A child could tell the Commander-in-Chlef that 
depraved acts such as imprisonment of eight year olds for 
“kissing” are not a measure of strength of the white 
supremacists, but of their weakness. 

As of November’s end, a telegram of protest from 
Williams to President Eisenhower remained unanswered 
while the president was busy playing golf on segregated 
golf links in Georgia. 


ELECTION AFTERTHOUGHTS 

The decisive defeat of the so-called “right to work” 
laws in the industrial states was the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the recent elections. Where that law h£d bfeen 
railroaded through previously, like Indiana, the workers 
turned out to defeat the leaders associated with that law. 
The workers voted into oblivion Republican leaders who 
made that the issue of the campaign — like William Know- 
land in California, and Bricker in Ohio. 

In industrial Michigan, hardest hit by the layoffs, 
workers slapped down the Republican slate which openly 
campaigned on the platform of attracting new industry 
by disciplining labor and forcing workers to be “cheap, 
and contented” in the manner of the Democratic South. 

On the national scene, not only have the Southern 
Democrats passed “right to work” laws in their home 
States, but even the so-called liberal Northern Democrats 
are committed to a more subtle far-reaching form of 
! labor control under the guise of “cleaning up” the unions. 

Democrats who interpret the Democratic sweep as a 
vote '"for their “party” better remember that the Truman 
victory in 1948 did not keep the workers from turning 
against “the party” when it turned to war. Just as the 
Korean War meant the end of Democratic hold on the 
electorate, so the workers presently repudiated the brink 
of war international policies of the Republican administra- 
tion. The new in the present elections was the notice the 
workers served to both parties on the questions of labor 
laws and war policies. 
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NEGRO STRUGGLE 


officers of 212 and the 


Even if someone around 
here did the bombing, it 
is still true that the influ- 
ence was from the outside. 

It all started with that 
Faubus business and the 
fact that nothing was done 
about him or the others 
that have started this 
bombing business. 

Miner 

Scott’s Run, W. Va. 

* * * 

They’re holding that 
miner on a charge of vag- 
rancy and they say it’s be- 
cause he doesn’t have a 
job. If that is the case, 
most of the miners around 
here either are now or 
have been vagrants in the 
past few months. 

Miner 

Osage, W. Va. 

* * * 

It’s the work of outsid- 
ers. No one around here 
feels that strongly against 
Negroes. Someone wants ~ 
to cause trouble. 

Engineering Student 
W. Va. University 
* * * 

I saw an interview on 
TV of an ex-member of 
the Little Rock School 
Board, who is running 
again. He said he’s the 
only member that hires 
Negroes as clerks, and he 
wants to help the Negro 
people, he donates to 
Negro colleges, etc. 

He said he wanted to 
comply with the Supreme 
Court, but that in order 
for Negro children to get 
an education they must 
first “qualify.” That is, 
they must first pass a 
medical examination, and 
second pass an I.Q. test. 
Then he said that he 
didn’t think Negro chil- 
dren would pass because 
they are inferior. 

Disgusted 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

LEADERS & RANKS 

Ken Morris, an Inter- 
national Representative, 
has a record of having 
caused more stoppages 
and of having led more 
wildcat strikes than any- 
one in the local, when he 
was just a worker. Today, 
as an International Rep. 
he is saying that one of 
the reasons they had to 
accept the contract is that 
Chrysler used the workers 
in Local 212 as something 
separate and apart from 
the rest of the Chrysler 
plants. He called Local 
212, “The old Briggs work- 
ers.” He said that the 
management was able to 
point out to the other lo- 
cal presidents that the 
working conditions the 
“Old Briggs workers” 
have are much better than 
the other plants. The hold 
back in reaching an agree- 
ment on the contract was 
that the Representatives 
of Local 212 didn’t want 
their members to work as 
the members of other lo- 
cals were working. This, 
he said, divided, the local 


officers of the other locals. 
In previous years the 
position of all these local 
officers was to fight for 
the best working condi- 


they would have both 
been on the primary bal- 
lot. And too, I think that 
Knowland’s stand in favor 
of the Right - to - Work 
Law really killed the Re- 
publican Party in Cali- 
fornia. 

Employed Voter 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

I think the Recession 
has caused a restlessness 
among people. I know a 
lot of voters who didn’t 
vote for the Republicans 
or the Democrats as par- 
ties. They just went down 
the ballot and voted 
against the incumbent, no 
matter what party he be- 
longed to. They wanted a 
change and they figured 
any change would be bet- 
ter than what has been in 
the past. 

Vgter y 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

MARIAN ANDERSON 

Did you notice the state- 
ment of Marian Anderson 
at the United Nations 
when she read the official 
United S t a t e s govern- 
ment’s position against a 
special session on the 
Cameroon s? She said, 
“Like many of the repre- 
sentatives, I am a member 
of an instructed delega- 
tion, and we are here to 
carry out what is wanted; 
otherwise we would not 
be here.” It was a brave 
thing to do to show her 
opposition, but the ques- 
tion remains why should 
she represent the imper- 
ialist position of America 
and Britain and France, 
who have kept the Ne- 
groes in Africa in subjec- 
tion for centuries? 

Reader 
New York 
* * * 

The Edison Co. sent a 
letter to its employees 
listing its expenses for the 
past year and saying how 
bad things are now with 
expenses mounting and 
profits falling off. The let- 
ter said the biggest ex- 
pense is wages. 

I guess they think we 
don’t know how to read, 
because about a month 
later they published an 
article in a magazine 
called “Electrical World,” 
which said that they have 
made more profit in the 
first 9 months of 1958 than 
they made in the entire 
year of 1957. 

Edison Co. Worker 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

About 3 weeks ago I 
gave a Negro man direc- 
tions on how to find a cer- 
tain street. A white boy, 
apparently just up from 
the South, came up to me 
and demanded to know 
why I was talking to a 
Negro man. I told him 
that it wasn’t any of his 
business. 

He told me how he 
hated ‘that race of people’ 
and even more so ‘the 
white people who loved 
them.” I told him that was 
his privilege but not to 


tions possible. Many times 
they used Local 212 con- 
tracts as their model, now 
they have turned every- 
thing around, trying to 
drag Local 212 down to 
the low working condi- 
tions of the other locals of 
Chrysler, Ford and G.M. 

Now isn’t that a shame — 
after all the fighting we 
did to get good working 
conditions, the company is 
back calling the cards in 
their sweat shops. 

An Old' Briggs Man 
Detroit 


C h r y s ler Corporation 
has passed out summons 
to 23 of the unemployed 
workers who have been 
demonstrating in front of 
its plants that are work- 
ing overtime. These men 
have to appear at the new 
City County Building for 
a hearing on December 5. 
I think everyone that can, 
should go down in support 
of these guys. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

Ike has issued a call to 
“fumigate the unions.” 
Now, it is understand- 
able that he detects a bad 
smell in his nostrils, as 
we all do, but investiga- 
tion would show that it 
comes from within his 
own administration rath- 
er than from the unions. 

We know what’s wrong 
with the unions and we 
are the ones who will root 
it out. We don’t need the 
help of either the mili- 
tary or Dulles, who seems 
to have his hands full. 
We will take care of our 
own troubles. 

Union Man 
Detroit 

* * * 

ELECTION VIEWS 

I think one of the rea- 
sons for the victory of the 
Democratic Party in Cali- 
fornia was the little gath- 
ering in Washington D.C., 
where I guess Mr. Knight 
was told that he was going 
to run for Senator because 
they’d already picked the 
man who was going to run 
for Governor, Knowland. 

I was just waiting to 
see what kind oi a man 
Knight would be under 
these circumstances. The 
thing that de finitely 
proved to me that Knight 
was “macaroni spined,” as 
Mrs. Knowland put it, was 
that I couldn’t see that 
Knight should run for 
Senator just because the 
Republican Party had the 
man picked out who iyas 
going to run for Governor. 
I would have liked for 
Knight to have said, 
“Well, I think we should 
vote on it. Knowland can 
run for Governor and so 
will I, and then the Re- 
publican Party nomin- 
ate either of us.” That way 
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talk to me about it. The 
argument ended up in a 
fight. 

What I don’t understand 
is how he can feel like 
that in the first place and 
thfen be foolish enough to 
pick a fight in a Negro 
neighborhood. 

White Teenager 
Detroit 

* * * 

STUDENT VIEWS 

Abou t three or four 
weeks ago there was a big 
stir at UCLA. There are a 
group of girls who act as 
hostesses at school func- 
tions on campus and at 
dances etc. There are 
Negro girls in this group. 
When the Florida team 
came to UCL A, UCLA 
took the Negro girls out of 
the group and sent only 
the white girls to hostess 
the dance so that “the 
.boys on the team wouldn’t 
be offended.” 

There was a great deal 
of reaction against this by 
the students, who weren’t 
informed of this until it 
was too late. But the fact 
was accomplished and 
there was nothing they 
could do. 

UCLA Student 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

I don’t think education 
today is very realistic. Too 
many things are never 
brought up. Both students 
and teachers feel restric- 
ted as to what they can 
say. I read that in North- 
ern California the teach- 
ers passed a resolution 
not to repeat anything 
students say in class to 
possible employers, to en- 
courage students to feel 
free to speak in class. 

Student 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

The other day I was 
talking with, some of my 
colleagues at the school 
where I teach. These 
women make about $4,700 
for 10 months work and 
have husbands in execu- 
tive positions. They all 
have maids. They were 
surprised to learn that I 
do all my own work 
around the house without, 
any help, teach all day, 
and help my husband 
through school. 

One woman said about 
her salary, “It’s pretty 
good, but of course you 
couldn’t live on it.” How 
do they think workers 
live? What about those 
who are unemployed? It 
seems that in the, suburbs 
these questions are never 
raised. 

Woman Teacher 
Detroit 

* * * 

LIKES EDITORIAL 

I was very impressed 
with the .Editorial, “The 
Planned Recession”'in the 
October 28 issue. Depres- 
sions and Recessions are 
always presented as “acts 
of God,” that no one can 
f o resee or help. It re- 
minded me of an article I 
read on a Negro cowboy 


picture which is being 
made now. It said that 
during the Reconstruction 
a Negro cowboy had no 
trouble getting a drink in 
a bar, he simply went in 
with his guns on and was 
served. The article stated 
that the reason it doesn’t 
appear in the history 
books is that there were 
no Negroes around to 
write it up and the whites 
were not going to do it. 
I feel that way about the 
articles on the Recession, 
if no one wrote it up, it 
would still be “an act of 
God.” 

Stevedore 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

DISPUTES EDITORIAL 

How does this Recession 
differ from the Recessions 
in ’47 or ’53? If this one 
was “planned” were the 
other two “planned” also? 
And if not, why not? I 
question the word “plan- 
ned” because Capitalism 
has always meant “plan- 
lessness” to me. 

I bet that if you look 
back at ’47 or ’53 Reces- 
sions you’ll find that a lot 
of companys all cancelled 
their orders within a short 
period of time. They did it 
because they couldn’t see 
enough profit in expand- 
ing. 

Skilled Worker 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

EDITOR REPLYS 

How can you say capi- 
talism means “planless- 
ness” when ever since the 
Great Depression there 
was not a country from 
Russia to Nazi Germany 
and from “free enterprise” 
America to ’’feudal” Ja- 
pan that did not come up 
with a Plan of its own? 
Depression and recessions, 
however, always catch the 
capitalists by surprise, al- 
though they are the ones 
who bring them on, and 
aggravate them by the 
cancelling of orders as 
well as the more import- 
ant ways of stopping in- 
vestments and laying off 
workers. What, however, 
made this present reces- 
sion truly planned was the 
fact that ever since the 
New Deal there are so- 
called “built-in measures” 
such as public works, 
price control, etc. to see 
that it doesn’t get to the 
level of a full-scale de- 
pression that might threa- 
ten the whole system. 
Eisenhower refused to use 
these “built-in stabili- 
zers.” His Economic Coun- 
cil of Advisers, further- 
more, stressed inflation, 
which they did nothing to 


stop in any case, as the 
“greater danger.” Finally 
BUSINESS WEEK and 
other magazines of the big 
corporations were urging 
all industry to take ad- 
vantage of Automation 
machinery to create an 
unemployed army with 
which they hoped to beat 
down organized labor. In 
1947 that was not so be- 
cause labor was very mili- " 
tant and open in its de- 
fiance and was helped by 
the returning GIs. In 1953 
Truman did say some 
unemployment was ‘good’ 
for the country but that 
so boomeranged that the 
recession did not have the 
planned character this one 
had and still has. 

—EDITOR 
* * * 

DISPUTES DOCTOR 

I usually like M. D.’s 
views but I’m not so sure 
I like them last month. 
It is not for a doctor to 
take it into his head to 
withhold treatment for 
anyone. Condemned mur- 
derers receive treatment, 
and a doctor has no ex- 
cuse for being judge, jury 
and executioner as M. D. 
implies. 

I told someone that I 
hated our medical services 
under the state. If you 
want treatment, instead of 
slow torture, you have to 
pay for medical treatment 
in taxes and pay again 
privately. This person 
told me a lot of people 
commit suicide in Amer- 
ica because they can’t af- 
ford treatment, but that 
isn’t true, is it? 

V. T. 

: Lancashire, England 

* * * 

LIKES BOOK 

Thank you very much 
for the books you sent me. 
Indignant Heart was very 
moving and deserves to be 
widely read. As to Marx- 
ism and Freedom, let me 
say that I think it is of 
great importance. This 
work, and Gillman’s Fall- 
ing Rate of Profit, are the 
most significant works on 
Marxism in 30 years. They 
have broken new ground, 
as it were, which will be 
developed as the situation 
of Soviet state capitalism 
becomes more apparent. 

I- do not see how Stalin- 
ism can be explained ex- 
cept on the basis of state 
capitalism. In this respect 
Dunayevskaya has ex- 
posed the myth that there 
is Marxism in the Com- 
munist party. 

New Reader 
London, England 
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TWO WORLDS I 

AMERICAN SOCIALISM AND EUGENE V. DEBS 

by Ray Dunayevskaya, 
author of MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

This month socialists are celebrating the 103rd anni- 
versary of the birth of the American Socialist, Eugene 
Victor' Debs. Like the Communists who try to hide 
behind the name of Karl Marx although they have trans- 
formed that theory of liberation into the practice of 
enslavement,, the Socialists use the name qf Debs to cover 
up their compromise with capitalism. The praise of this 
native revolutionary is strictly for memorial purposes 
only, as if the new society for which Debs had given his 
life will come to be without the type of revolutionary 
struggles Debs had to carry out in his days. 

Eugene Victor Debs had been a militant trade union 
leader. It was during the great Pullman strike in 1894 
that he was convinced to socialism. When the Federal 
troops were called out to put down that strike, he wrote: 
“In the gleam of every bayonet and the flash of every 
rifle the class struggle was revealed. The capitalist class. 
The working class. The class struggle'” 

. This is where the Socialists of today stop. It was only 
the beginning for Debs. His greatest development came 
with his opposition to World War I. Once again he found 
himself in prison, this time for his anti-war views. For 
the first time in American history a man in prison was 
selected to run for President. A million Americans voted 
for him. The problems that faced Debs when that “war to 
end all wars” only ended in a depression are still with usd 
It is only the Socialists who have changed, not the ob- 
jective situation. 

LINK TO ABOLITIONISM 

Debs was the direct link to the great Abolitionist 
movement. He was proud of the fact that when he was a 
young man he chaired a meeting for the Abolitionist 
leader, Wendell Phillips. Debs was then secretary of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and in that capacity 
had invited the great orator of the Abolitionist movement 
to speak to his union. Phillips was then" 70, years old, but 
still in the forefront of every social movement. 

A new relationship of men to women was also first 
worked out in that movement to abolish slavery. From 
the first, women were active in the anti-slavery societies. 
The world anti-slavery movement forbade women’s parti- 
cipation and this split the movement. The American 
Abolitionists not only welcomed their participation but 
some of them, in turn, became involved in the women’s 
movement for their own rights. Frederick Douglass was 
among the first to come forward and champion the in- 
dependent movement of women. It was he who chaired 
the first meeting of the Women Suffragist Movement 
when the women still felt they needed a man to chair 
their meeting. 

The masthead of William Lloyd Garrison’s LIBERA- 
TOR was: “Our country is the world— our countrymen 
are mankind.” Finally just as in the struggle to abolish 
slavery, Wendell Phillips felt that true freedom could be 
achieved in the South only if the freed black men were 
made the basis of the new South, so now he felt that 
only labor itself, white and black, could reconstruct 
society on totally new, truly human beginnings. That 
vision Debs too saw and that need for a new society is 
still with us. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE 

No doubt there were many ambiguities in Debs’ 
behavior for he suffered from the greatest weakness of 
the American socialist movement — its lack of a theoretical 
grasp of the very ideas which are the basis of the move- 
ment. 

For example: he had hailed the Russian Revolution 
of 1917 as “the greatest, most luminous and far-reaching 
achievement in the entire sweep of human history.” At 
the same time he remained in the leadership of the 
Socialist Party which opposed the Russian Revolution. 
The fact that that workers’ state has since become trans- 
formed into a state capitalist society does not excuse the 
socialists of today to whitewash “democratic” capitalism, 
and least of all does it give them the right to parade as 
“Debsians.” 

Debs had dedicated his life to the creation of a new 
society free of all tyranny, capitalist exploitation and war. 
There is no doubt that courage and struggle and dedica- 
tion to a cause are insufficient for the creation of a new 
society. Without a totally new philosophy, such as Marxist 
Humanism, which unites practice with theory, philosophy 
with politics, the struggles lack the granite foundation 
for that vision of the future which becomes the unifying 
principle that assures final victory. But those who treat 
the struggles of the past as “history,” instead, of the future 
still striving to be born, besmirch rather than commemor- 
ate the name of that great American socialist, Eugene 
"Victor Debs. 
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Y 0 U T H 

Thinking It Out 

Robert Ellery 


Two fellows in my depart- 
ment after working 8 hours 
in the shop, go to electronics 
school for seven more. They 
don’t want to spend the rest 
of their life in the factory 
and they feel this is the way 
out. Neither of them have 
any particular interest in 
electronics but they are 
spurred on by the promise of 
steady work and the spec- 
tacular salary an electronics 
technician is supposed to be 
able to command. That is 
what education has come to 
mean to them. Prestige 
doesn’t mean anything to 
them. It is simply the gim- 
mick by which they expect 
to make more money, work 
in cleaner surroundings and 
do less physically fatiguing 
labor. 

They brought Pack into 
the shop a story of the fan- 
tastic living possible in this 
electronic era. Members of 
the graduating class in their 
-school were offered fabulous 
salaries to man radar sta- 
tions, with 3 others, in some 
remote part of Alaska. It 
meant living a hermit’s life 
for three years. These two 
fellow workers said they’d 
rather stay in the factory. 

The government publicizes 
the desirability of education 
in the same manner. Radio 
and T.V. public service an- 
nouncements drone repeat- 
edly the hard cold facts that 
the more education you have 
the more money you will 
probably earn and they sup- 


DETROIT SCHOOLS 
ARE FIRETRAPS 

The C i ti z e rr s Advisory 
Committee on School Needs 
issued a report this week on 
the condition of the build- 
ings of the Detroit School 
Board. They found that at 
least 38 of them were “com- 
bustible” apt to catch fire 


port the argument with the 
proper statistics. 

The clincher that is used to 
inspire greater learning, 
finally, is that it is for na- 
tional defence. It is impera- 
tive that we keep pace in nu- 
clear weapons development, 
along with guided missiles 
and allied sciences. You will 
make money in this field. 
The question is however will 
you live to enjoy it. 
EDUCATION AND WORK 

That is the shape of edu- 
cation today, but there is 
evidence of what it could be. 
Individuals have become 
torn apart. Work means just 
“more production.” There 
can be very little interest in 
such work, but in the shop, 
when we get a chance to for- 
get our bills, and worries and 
“money” we talk about 
everything. There is an in- 
terest shown in all kinds of 
diversified subjects — physi- 
cal bodies, the universe, the 
seasons, morality, Shakes- 
peare, medicine, religion, 
chemistry, geometry — I 
could go on and on. 

These men are interested 
in knowing things about the 
world around them. Just as 
their labor is alienated from 
them so is education some- 
thing apart from the ordin- 
ary person. 

Certainly education could 
be far different from what 
it is. This however will be 
true only when the division 
between those that think and 
those that do the work no 
longer exists. 


and that 52 were unfit for 
students. Not one of the 270 
schools has adequate 
grounds around it according 
to national standards. 

The condemned schools 
were found to have too little 
fire protection equipment, 
poor sanitation facilities, 
Wooden stairways, poor heat- 
ing, inadequate classrooms 
etc. 


COLLEGES 
DON'T TEACH 
IDEAS 

LOS ANGELES— I picked 
up the issue on China in the 
school library the other day. 
It seemed to point out some 
of the things that haven’t 
seemed right to me. It is hard 
to get any ideas in school. 
There are controversies dis- 
cussed, but always within 
the bounds of what we’re be- 
ing taught. For instance, a 
controversy about the dis- 
tinctions between Nixon and 
Ike. - 

News and Letters pointed 
out that in a world with so 
many manifest at ions of 
problems, there must be 
something basically wrong. 
Somewhere it said some- 
thing about a “sick society.” 
In school they try to deal 
with each problem separate- 
ly, like integration, but no 
one ever gets down to really 
explaining why there are so 
many problems in our world. 

College Student 
Los Angeles 


Think for Yourself? 

When a friend of mine was 
a college student he decided 
that he wanted to finish his 
education in Europe. He 
found that he couldn’t leave 
the country without the per- 
mission of his draft board, 
as he hadn’t yet been in the 
service, so he went before 
them to ask their permis- 
sion. 

The board asked him if 
there was anything wrong 
with the colleges in this 
country, and he replied that 
there wasn’t, but that he 
simply wanted to go to 
Europe to study. When the 
board informed him that the 
best colleges in the world 
were in the U.S.A. he replied 
that he didn’t want to argue 
the point, he only wished to 
go to Europe to be able to see 
for himself. They denied him 
permission. 

He quit school in disgust 
and joined the service, and 
as he put it, “Three years of 
my life were torn out and 
thrown away.” He is out of 
the service now and is again 
a student, but in the U.S. 


Goal Town School 

A friend of mine who is 
teaching in West Virginia 
and in a one-room school- 
house for the first time 
said it was one of the most 
awful experiences of her 
life. She is learning plen- 
ty, but she said that the 
majority of the kids in her 
class come to school so 
hungry that she can’t un- 
derstand how they can 
learn anything. 

She is supposed to col- 
lect money from them for 
their hooks, but wants to 
know how do you collect 
money from families who 
don’t have enough to feed 
their children? That is not 
an unusual experience, for 
the little unemployed coal 
community she teaches in 
has hundreds of counter- 
parts all over this state. 
Committee Member 
W. Va. 


YOU CAN BE SURE IF 
IT'S WESTINGHOUSE 

Los Angeles — There has 
been a lot of talk about utili- 
zation of Atomic energy for 
peaceful means. A young wo- 
man was telling me that 
where she works, she is ter- 
rified all the time because 
of the circulars she sees be- 
ing put out on the danger of 
these missiles. This young 
woman said, “Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if we could use 
that energy for peaceful 
means, like the reactor at 
Shippingburg, Pa., which 
supplies the electricity for a 
whole city?” 

Another friend who was 
listening to this conversa- 
tion said, “Yes, that’s why 


my father, who’s a miner, 
lost his job. He used to work 
in the mine that supplied 
the electricity for that city.” 

“FIRST WITH 
THE FUTURE” 

Later on that evening, I 
saw “Studio One,” sponsored 
by “You can be sure if it’s 
Westinghouse.” The sponsor 
informed us that they are 
“First with the Future,” in 
producing the Polaris Missile 
that can destroy the enemy 
in no time flat. These are the 
wonders of science. Then 
they proceeded to give us 
statistics on how short we 
will be of workers, and since 
they are “First with the Fu- 
ture,” they are building au- 
tomatic factories. 


LONDON LETTER 

BRITISH PAPER OBJECTS 

TRIBUNE, LONDON, ENGLAND 

I note in your issue of Oct. 28th, 1958 that your 
London Correspondent says he sent a letter to the 
“so-called Labour paper TRIBUNE,” and- that the 
editor of the paper “did not have the guts to publish 
it.” 

The particular subject with which he was deal- 
ing was his allegation that a Labour Party official 
had told him that six West Indian workers were 
barred from entry to the Labour Party because they 
came from “a bad area.” 

Your London Correspondent — who reveals his 
identity only with the initials J. Y. — must, I am 
afraid, be mistaken. He may have sent his letter to 
some other newspaper. He certainly did not send the 
letter to this newspaper. Nor would it — had it arrived 
— have been suppressd, if he could give full details 
of the name of the official in the Labour Party who 
refused to admit six West Indian workers. 

In the circumstances, I must ask you to publish 
a retraction of the story, unless your London Corre- 
spondent is willing to give more details and prove 
the point he makes. 

Mr. J. Y. says that he is a member of the Labour 
Party. I am also a member of the Labour Party and 
I have no hesitation in signing my name at the 
bottom of the letter because what he alleges is totally 
against Labour Party policy and something which I 
have no doubt is untrue. Your correspondent has no 
doubt read the Labour Party statement on race 
relationships, which was passed at the Labour Party 
Conference. He knows that the next Labour Govern- 
ment is committed to legislation outlawing the colour 
bar and making outcroppings of racial intolerance 
illegal in this country. 

It has further stated that it is opposed to depor- 
tation, even of criminal elements, who are coloured. 
There are many individual matters on which the 
TRIBUNE might find itself at odds with the official 
Labour Party line. The stand of the Labour Party 
on this matter is one which we certainly find our- 
selves in full sympathy with. 

I would be obliged if you would publish this 
letter in the next issue of your paper and send me a 
copy. 

Yours sincerely, 
Richard Clements 

Editor’s Note: Because the above letter from the 
TRIBUNE arrived as we went to press, there was not 
time to communicate with our London correspondent, 
in whose integrity we have every confidence. “J. Y.’s” 
answer will therefore appear in the next issue. The 
choice of initials rather than full name is ours, not that 
of our correspondent. We do that as a matter of course 
to protect out worker-correspondents from persecution 
by management and the labor bureaucracy in this 
country. 
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L. A. Schools Crack Down 

The Los Angeles School Bbard is beginning to crack 
down on 16-year-olds in order to be able to expel them 
more easily from school. The daily newspapers reported 
that the code governing discipline of students has not 
yet been changed, but is now to be enforced more often 
since there have “only” been three expulsions since the 
end of WWII. Most students are transferred to other 
schools for “social adjustment.” 

16-year-old pupils may be expelled for: habitual pro- 
fanity or vulgariy, smoking on campus, theft, use, sale or 
possession of narcotics, use of alcohol, wilful disobedience, 
defiance of teachers, hazing, and membership in illegal 
clubs. 

Spanking children is also quite legal, but Superin- 
tendent of schools Jarvis explained that it was not 
practiced widely, and only in the presence of the Principal 
or vice Principal. He admitted that spanking and paddling 
had not helped. 

The article also stated that the teachers or principal 
would keep a dossier on students who are to be expelled, 
to use as evidence so that the parents can have little or no 
grounds to contest the decision. 

FACULTY TO BECOME POLICE FORCE 

These rules prove to me that our public schools are 
far more interested in discipling students than in educating 
them. In order to discipline them more “efficiently,” the 
faculty is to become a police force along with having the 
powers of a judge and jury. It also looks to me to be a 
method of getting rid of as many students as possible. 
Since 16 years old is the minimum schooling that the 
state requires, the Board of Education evidently feels that 
schooling should not be “wasted” on students who are not 
going to go to college to become our American Sputnik 
makers. 
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A SCOTTISH WORKER'S STORY 

A Young Scotish worker was inspired by a reading of 
INDIGNANT HEART by Mathew Ward, to begin writing his 
autobiography. He finds much in common between the struggles 
of Negro workers in America and Scottish workers in England. 

A Chapter In Autobiography 

by James Douglas 

(Continued From Previous Issue) 

But life in a working class community has its com- 
pensations even under the most difficult circumstances. 
My mother would sit around the fire with my brother and 
me during the long winter evenings and read the comic and 
satirical poems of Robert Burns. In later years when we 
were older — and when social conditions were more toler- 
able — she read his revolutionary and political poems to us. 
But at that time life was far too serious for serious poems 
or stories. She would also read the stories of Charles 
Dickens and Robert Louis Stevenson; and she’d often draw 
on her own store of folk stories concerning our national 
heroes and martyrs. So by reading Burns, Dickens and 
Stevenson during these terribly wretched years she helped 
to lift us out of our drab and dreary world. That is why 
I am reluctant to criticise Dickens today, though I think 
he is bourgeois through and through. Robert Bums is still 
our family idol; for he, more than any other poet, expresses 
the common man’s aspirations for a new and happier 
society. So that it is not for nothing that he occupies a 
special place in the heart of the Scottish working class. 

I sometimes think that Robert Burns was “responsible” 
for my lack of respect — and lack of fear — for authority in 
any shape or form. When my mother read “Holly Willie’s 
Prayer” and “An Address to the Deil” we knew that Rab 
Bums was poking fun at the devil himself. This led me 
to question the very foundations of the Protestant religion. 
I wanted to know why the working and middle class 
people had different pews in our Church. Why were not 
working people able to sit in the front pews beside the 
local gentry if we were, as the minister said, “all equal in 
the eyes of God.” Thus was the conception of class dis- 
tinction driven into my consciousness by the pillars of our 
community. 

God had to know the answers to my questions. How 
could God help knowing? Wasn’t He all powerful? But he 
failed to answer my questions. Moreover he failed to do 
anything for our community materially. “Man cannot live 
by bread alone,” says the Bible; yet he cannot live without 
it. The inability or unwillingness of God to give us bread 
lost him at least one hitherto supporter. 

In 1937 my father left the railway and went to work 
in the docks. For the first few months after this our stand- 
ard of living was higher than ever before. Then the ships 
failed to come in; and down went our standard of living. 
Now my mother and father would argue with each other 
constantly. She’d shout: “Why don’t you go out and look 
for work?” (She jokes about this now; but it was' no joke 
at the time.) She really knew that he was not to blame; 
but she had to blame someone. Unfortunately for my 
father, he happened to be closest to her. Thus did the 
capitalist system wreck havoc on human relations. So I 
decided that I’d again pin my faith to God. But then I 
wondered why God would not give my father work. If 
only my father could get work perhaps my mother and 
father would not argue so much. Perhaps they would even 
be happy again. Such is the faith of a working class child. 
Nevertheless their God — the God of the local gentry — did 
not respond to my prayers. Then I (>egan to doubt the 
existence of God all over again. After torturing myself 
and my mother — and anyone who would listen to me — I 
came to the firm conclusion that there was no God any- 
where. After that I worked on my brother for the next 
13 years before I finally convinced him that God was a 
myth of primitive man kept alive by the bourgeoisie. I am 
afraid that I have not yet won him over to Socialism; but 
then he comes to conclusions less quickly than I do. 

(Continued in Next Issue) 



DeGaulle France 

What I like about 
American reporters is the 
care with which they re- 
port on what is happening 
in Paris pow that their 
new favorite, DeGaulle, is 
rushing to introduce 
fascism. 

Thus all the headlines 
presently speak about how 
great the Gaullist vote, 
and that it will have no 
less than 180 seats in the 
next “Parliament.” What 
they fail to add is that the 
Communist Party actually 
got the biggest popular 
vote — 18.9%. Out of such 
a vote they will have 20 
representatives. DeGaul- 
le’s new party, Union for 
the New Republic, with 
17.6 percent have six-fold 
that representation. That 
is DeGaulle’s type of de- 
mocracy. The Socialist 
Party drew 15.5%, Inde- 
pendents 13.7% and Cath- 
olic Popular Republicans 
9,1%. 

In a word, even now 
after months and months 
of gerrymandering follow- 
ing counter-revolutionary 
terror, the De Gaullist is 
actually a minority party. 
Disgusted Parisian 
In New York 


Mixed Neighborhoods 
Are Here to Stay 

Having lived happily in 
one for four years, I’m con- 
vinced that' mixed neighbor- 
hoods are here to stay. When 
we arrived in Detroit, some 
white acquaintances — I 
won’t call them friends — 
tried to scare us with the 
familiar lies that the Negroes 
are “taking over,” that they 
would resent our moving in 
beside them, and that we 
should live with whites only. 
After telling them off, we 
moved into a flat that ex- 
actly suited us. There is a 
large, all-white apartment 
building across the street 
and flats and houses occu- 
pied mostly by Negroes on 
our side. Although the 
whites are stand-offish, the 
Negroes have been univers- 
ally friendly to us, especially 
the family downstairs. By 
contrast, our acquaintances 
in the all-white suburb con- 
stantly 'complain of fights 
with their neighbors. 
“NEGROES’ CAUSE 
IS HUMANITY’S” 

Those riots in Levittown, 
Pa., over the first Negro 
family there demonstrate 
the desperation, futility and 
inhumanity of the segrega- 
tionists. The fact that the 
second Negro family moved 
in there without incident 
proves that when Negroes 
show they are there to stay, 
the segregationists wither, 
and people learn to live to- 
gether. 

I would not blame Negroes 
for resenting white neigh- 
bors after having struggled 
f- against the whole white 
world for every freedom. In- 
stead, they welcome whites 
who will live beside them 
peacefully as equals. Why? 
Because they know, I think; 
that the William J. Levitts 
and Mayor Hubbards are 
fighting a losing battle 
against humanity and that 
the Negroes’ cause is human- 
ity’s. 

-—White Detroiter 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

THE UNITY OF LIFE AND WORK 

The unit of life is the single cell. This is a microscopic 
particle of gelatinous material surrounded by a membrane 
and composed of the elements carbon, hydrogen, oxygen 
and nitrogen. Characteristic of all life is the ability to 
react with its surroundings — to work — thereby changing 
its size, shape and direction of motion. When over the 
hundreds of thousands of past years cells multiplied and 
joined to create larger new forms of life there developed 
special organs with which to maintain contact with the 
environment. What had once been the fuiictions of the 
single cell wall became the work of thread-like filaments— 
nerves — in special organs which responded to light, sound, 
odor, taste, touch, heat, cold, pain and motion, and brought 
information into a central clearing house — the brain. 
Those forms of life that most effectively responded to 
what was going on about them survived and prospered. 

The well being of all animal life, tne highest form in 
existence, also is dependent on contact between the 
environment and the central control area which is the 
granary of knowledge not only of the individual but of 
the species. Knowledge from past generations has left a 
pattern in the storehouse, which we call instinct. The 
function of our special senses, our hands, eyes and ears 
is to gather information from the outside which can fuse 
the past with the present. Through this union of practice 
and intellect, a two way stream, the animal is able to 
truly live. 

ACTIVITY AND HEALTH 

Nature will not tolerate, and deals harshly with, any 
organ or part of the body unable to carry on the work of 
this communication. Thus a hand with nerves cut so that 
it cannot use its fingers shrinks and deforms to a useless 
tool, even though it receives as much food as before. A 
lung unable to expand through paralysis of the diaphragm 
shrinks to a small useless mass. When a neck is broken, as 
from a dive into a shallow pool, and the spinal cord 
crushed, the greater part of the body below the injury 
becomes paralyzed and even shrinks. The reverse is also 
true. Where it is necessary for an organ to do extra work 
it will increase in size. In surgery, I have seen patients 
with bowel obstruction whose intestines above the point 
of obstruction enlarged and thickened with the work of 
overcoming the obstruction. I have seen a liver, j^hich 
lost one half 4 >f its mass following a tumor operation, 
regain its original size under the influence of body heed. 
In each instance the labor of the organ determines its 
state of health. 

From time to time I see patients who are reluctant 
to return to their jobs after an illness or after surgery. 
Occasionally the efforts of one of them for time off re- 
minds me of the acute fear of a GI leaving a hospital 
during World War II to return to active duty. Often these 
patients are willing to sacrifice very high wages. 

What is clearly evident about most of these patients 
is that they do not enjoy their work. Many detest it. In 
janitor, shirtmaker, file clerk, typist, salesgirl, punchpress 
operator, TV assembly line worker as well as auto assem- 
bly line worker common symptoms appear. Their day’s 
labor has drained them of energy and done something to 
disturb them. It doesn’t seem to have given them anything. 
There is no sense of accomplishment; only of stagnation. 
This stagnation, which comes from a separation of the 
mental and physical aspects of the worker, is of the same 
nature that leads to atrophy and death of an organ. 

Human work is meant to be a coordinated harmonious 
activity of the whole body; a necessity freely entered into 
with full approval and direction of the central clearing 
house. Only through this kind of work can man unite the 
experience of the past with the problems at hand, and 
increase his own stature. Thus, work can be the unifier 
and developer of the whole human being. It is this work 
that made him a man and it is similar activity that will 
keep him human. But just as a part of the body dies when 
internal communication is severed, so does the whole 
individual wither when the work he performs does not 
involve full use of his communication and free access to 
the storehouse of knowledge and judgment. 

WORK AND CREATIVITY 

Work then, should be synonymous with the develop- 
ment of the individual’s powers, for only in this way can 
it be a creative act Under the method of labor so common 
today work is a mutilation of human activity. Only that 
part of a man used to run a machine is encouraged, the 
rest is ignored and even suppressed. Such abnormal use 
of human life stems from present day society which looks 
upon man merely as one of the machines in a ’factory; a 
maker of commodities. Labor power is separated from the 
laborer; and human needs are governed by capitalist need 
to pay the laborer the minimum and extract from him the 
maximum. It is fortunate that there exists in man the 
awareness — the deep consciousness — of the sickness and 
death that flows from such abnormal kind of work. It is 
the opposition to such labor that is his wisdom. 
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EDUCATION BOWS TO WAR PLANS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
path to free education for 
all either. The barriers that 
separate the classes remain 
virtually unsurmountab]e. 
The British Labor Party re- 
mains undecided on what 
attitude it should take to 
privately owned schools. 

Opposition elements have 
suggested that the National 
Committee’s pussy footing is 
due to the fact that so many 
of the big wheels have chil- 
dren in. attendance at these 
schools. 

In their drive toward 
all out war, both poles of 
world capital, Russia and 
America, are straining to 
revamp the educational in- 
stitutions to prepare for it. 
The guided missile has be- 
come the criterion of cul- 
tural achievements. 
DETROIT STUDY AND 
NATIONAL PROBLEM 

In Detroit, after a year 
and a half of research the 
self-s t y 1 e d “Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee on School 
Needs,” made a report to 
the Board of Education 
through its sub-committee 
on curriculum studies. The 
sub-c ommittee was com- 
posed of such citizens as the 
widow of an ex-mayor of 
Detroit, bank vice-president, 
and school officials together 
with George Romney, presi- 
dent of American Motors, 
and the AMC vice-president 
in charge of industrial rela- 
tions. 

No doubt these citizens 
had no problem in deciding 
what kind of curriculum 
should be meted out to the 
children of auto workers. 
Their suggestions were the 
usual ones and similar to 
those proposed by education- 
al experts like Dr. Conant 
who will publish his study 
of American secondary 
schools at the end of the 
year, but in the meantime 
advises us regularly over TV 
that our brighter students 
should study mathematics 
and the natural sciences. 
Prosaic subjects like music, 
art, philosophy can be shunt- 
ed aside. 

All the propaganda makes 
it quite clear that the “ex- 
perts” feel hamstrung by the 
fact that we call ourselves a 
Democracy and are commit- 
ted to educate all. They 
always leap to consider the 
elite, the “brighter stu- 
dents,” the top 20%. They 
plan for them. 

For the rest the attitude 
is, keep them off the 
streets and out of trouble. 
But even the top 20% 
have little to look forward 
to. 

The Russians have no 
monopoly on brain washing 
when a man like Robert Op- 
penheimer can go around 
lecturing the youth of this 
country on what a “free” 
exciting field science is, 
after he fell victim to 
thought control for failing 
to champion development of 
the H-bomb. He must really 
think the youth are back- 
ward and take no notice of 
what is happening in the 
world. 

Academic freedom in 
this country is a joke. The 
professors don’t have any 
more than the students, 
but the professors are 


more easily domesticated. 
The scientist who has any- 
thing to say about the dan- 
gers of radiation fall-out is 
gagged. “Pure Science,” if it 
ever existed, is a thing of 
the past. Everything is clas- 
sified as one kind of secret 
or another. Free scientific 
inquiry has been trod over 
by the MVD and the FBI. 
WORKERS & NEGROES 
FREE EDUCATION 

Free Public Education 
got its start in this coun- 
try in 1829. It was not 
freely dispensed by edu- 
cators but fought for by 
the labor organizations of 
New York and Philadel- 
phia. 

The educators offered 
staunch resistance, reason- 
ing that if every one con- 
cerned himself ‘with being 
educated there would be no 
one left to work in the fac- 
tories. 

Free Public Education 
in the South was unknown 
until the end of the Civil 
War and here it was the 
freed Negro slave who was 
the prime mover. 
Negroes who had been 
educated in the North went 
down South to teach. The 
Abolitionists answered the 
demands of the freedmen 
and provided all the teach- 
ers they could. 

Ironically, a great many of 
the Southern States that 
now bar the Negro from 
educational facilities owe 
the founding of their school 
systems to the Negro legis- 
latures that existed during 
the Reconstruction period 
and sought to provide free 
education for all, black and 
white alike. 

THE ROLE OF THE GI 

The American GI accom- 
plished a miraculous educa- 
tional feat during World 
War II. Millions of men 
ripped up from their lives 
trained to myriads of differ- 
ent jobs, became “ambassa- 
dors” the world round, not 
so much for the State De- 
partment but for the real 
America. They taught and 
they learned. Farmers, me- 
chanics, laborers compared 
notes: the boldest student 
exchange program ever. 
Scarcely a language remains 
intact. 

Barrier after barrier was 
broken down within the 
Army itself and outside. It 
took the most horrifying 
war man has yet known to 
create the conditions. It pro- 
vides evidence of the capa- 
bilities of man and that our 
thought on education need 
not be cramped by current 
forms. 

New avenues of educa- 
tion will open up only 
when the common man 
clears the way himself, 
breaking down the separa- 
tion between mental and 
• manual labor and search- 
ing out the new in his- 
quest for freedom and a 
greater expansion of his 
human facilities. 

That is so in the South. 
Today even the great ma- 
jority of Negro schools in 
the South are controlled at 
the top by whites. 

The only ones who are 
going to change the situation 
in the South are the Negroes 


••••« 
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HUNGARY 

It is now twb years since 
the heroic H ungarian 
Revolution against com- 
munist tyranny was put 
down under the weight of 
10 divisions of Russian 
tanks. There are those 
who say it did little good, 
but they are either blind 
or stupid. 

It showed above all the 
capacity of an oppressed 
working class to triumph, 
even, if for a brief period 
over the armed might of 
Russian Military power. It 
showed the organizational 
forms which the working 
class created spontaneous- 
ly to manage their factor- 
ies and their government. 

It gave the lie to the 
“sympathy” the United 
Nations and the American 
State Department claim- 
ed, without providing a 
single gun or bullet to 
fight off the Russian 
tanks. ! ~ 

It exposed for all time, 
the faint hearted liberals 
and radicals who main- 
tained that it could never 
be done, that the working 
class is fated to suffer in 
silence. 

The creation of Workers’ 
Councils remains the high 
point of the development 
the world over of the form 
of self-rule by men taking 
their destiny into their 
own hands. 

* * * 

BERLIN 

The current crisis in 
Berlin brought on by the 
Russian threat to with- 
draw from the city, is 
nothing but another stage 
in the cold war. At stake is 
not Berlin, but the future 
of Germany and the bal- 
ance of power in all 
Europe. 

Neither Russia or the 
United States State De- 
partment is ready to sign 
a final peace treaty which 
would unify Germany or 
to hold free elections in 
the unified country. The 
longer the situation con- 
tinues, the more difficult 
will be its final solution. 

The provocative talk in 
the American press of 
using tanks to escort 
trucks to Berlin could 
lead to a shooting war, 
which neither side seems 
to want at this time. It 
will be used as an issue to 
make propaganda by both 
sides in order to get con- 
cessions on other fronts. 
There will be no real set- 
tlement without a unified 
free Germany. 


By PETER MALLORY 

JORDAN 

The American taxpayer 
has shelled out over $75 
million over the last two 
years to keep the bank- 
rupt Kingdom of Jordan 
from falling apart at the 
seams. The money has 
been used to keep the 
playboy King Hussein in 
new aircraft, support the 
hundreds of his servants 
in the Royal court, buy 
sports cars and other ex- 
pensive toys. His army of 
over 30,000 men uses 
American arms to keep 
the starving people in sub- 
mission but is unable to 
stop the crises of the Arab 
economy. 

The joint development 
of the River Jordan with 
Israel, which would in a 
great measure help feed 
the people of both coun- 
tries, remains a dead issue. 

Meanwhile, Arab good 
will for the U.S.A. has 
been rented, not bought, 
for the duration of contin- 
ued American funds. 

* * * 

ALGERIA 

The DeGaulle govern- 
ment has used .the guillo- 
tine to chop off the heads 
of Aouiffi Mohamed ben 
Mohamed and Aouiffi Mo- 
hamed ben Bashir, broth- 
ers in the struggle for Al- 
gerian freedom. This 
brings to over 150 the 
number killed in this way 
since the struggle began. 
The Algerians demand the 
status of prisoners of war 
for those captured in the 
fighting and maintain that 
France refuses to abide by 
the rules of war laid down 
by the International Red 
Cross. 

The Algerians have con- 
sistently refused to have 
any part of De Gaulle’s 
schemes for Algeria. Their 
position is shown in the 
following slogans of the 
M.N.A. “De Gaulle’s ple- 
bescite and the constitu- 
tion of the Fifth Republic 
are the concerns solely of 
the French.” “The Alger- 
ians will not vote for or 
against but continue their 
struggle for: Self Deter- 
mination, Elections con- 
trolled by UNO, Democra- 
tic Government, a just so- 
cial system.” 

* * * 

FRANCE 

DeGaulle will meet his 
first defeat in the elec- 
tions for new members of 
the Chamber of Deputies. 
The , Algerians are refus- 
ing to be candidates and 
are boycotting the elec- 
tions. Even li be r a 1 
Frenchmen like Jacques 
Chevalier, former Mayor 
of A 1 g e ria, have with- 


drawn from the election 
and charged that the elec- 
tions are rigged up by the 
French Army. The De 
Gaulle election campaign 
in Algeria is under the 
supervision of the army’s 
Psychological Warfare 
Branch in order to “con- 
dition” the voters. 

So powerful is the Al- 
gerian nationalist move- 
ment that the candidates 
know that they will not 
live to take their offices 

if they dare to get elected. 

# * * 

INDONESIA 

The 85 million people of 
Indonesia are facing a rice 
shortage. When that 
occurs the government 
must spend $100 million to 
import 750,000 tons of rice. 
Such a situation leaves 
nothing for badly needed 
improvements in the econ- 
omy of the country. 

The result so far is, that 
there are 6 million sup- 
porters of the Indonesian 
Communist Party, the 
largest outside of China in 
the far east. 

* * * 

GHANA 

There is. trouble in 
Ghana, the new Negro Re- 
public formerly the Gold 
Coast. Nkrumah’s strong 
arm man, Minister of In- 
terior Krobo Edusei, used 
truckloads of policemen in 
midnight raids which ar- 
rested 43 people including 
the entire executive •com- 
mittee of the opposition 
party. 

Edusei was asked to ex- 
plain himself. He said, 
“The job of the politician 
is to uproot his enemies. 
Others who are involved 
in the plot have not been 
arrested but will be, one 
by one.” He announced 
that they would be kept in 
jail for five years and any- 
one visiting therh more 
than four times would be 
given a cell of his own. 
Asked what would he do 
if the people resisted him 
he said, “I would have 
brought out my armoured 
cars and slaughtered them • 
like hell.” * 

This was too much for 
Nkrumah. He fired him 
and took over the job him- 
self. 

There has been much 
talk of scandals, corrup- 
tion and waste in the 
Nkrumah regime. Recent- 
ly a $25,000 statue was 
erected to him and there 
is talk of him buying the 
largest yacht in Europe. 
The British put it off as 
“growing pains” and 
voted to buy him a $3,500 
chair for his new parlia- 
ment building. 


themselves. The issue of ed- 
ucation is not an abstract 
one and is not quiescent. The 
Courts have shown they 
have no intentions whatso- 
ever of implementing the 
desegregation ruling. 

One Negro member of a 
Detroit P-TA told News & 
Letters, “I don’t know what 
they mean when they sgy 
the Civil War is over, it’s 
just beginning.” 
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